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Ready!— Roll Your Own! , 


A fresh, lively “‘roll your own’’ cigarette of“Bull’’? Durham 
is as quickening and inspiring as the roll of drums or the 
“set busy” notes of a bugle call. ‘Bull’? Durham is the 
smoke of the red-blooded—the bright and breezy smoke 
that goes with youthful enthusiasm and energy. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO Ask for FREE 


pack age of 
No other tobacco in the world hasthe unique, mellow- 7% each de z= 
sweet mildness or the delightful aromatic fragrance of SS 
“Bull” Durham. 
Made of rich, ripe Virginia-North Carolina leaf, 
“Bull” Durham has that distinc- 
tive, exclusive quality which has 
made it the favorite smoke 
of three generations. 
Only by “rolling your own” 
with “Bull” Durham can you get 
a cigarette with the individuality 
and personality that give such 
perfect, lasting satisfaction. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Powder by day as often as you like- 
~ but do let your shin breathe by night 


If you really want to have and keep the 
charm of “a skin you love to touch” don’t 
don’t, go to bed a single night with powder 
flakes still lodged in the delicate pores! 


They are sure to clog these wee breathing 
places of the skin and make them grow 
coarse and large. A dry rubbing or grease 
cleansing merely force the powder flakes, 
mingled with dirt and oil, deeper into the 


pores causing blackheads and blemishes. 
Instead — 


Spend five minutes this way tonight 


Dip acloth in warm water and hold it to your face 
until the skin is softened and damp. Nowtake a cake 
of Woodbury’sFacial Soap and go over your face with 
the cake itselfjust as aman does with a shaving stick. 
Wet the tips of your fingers and work up a lather 
from the soap left on your face. Rub this cleansing, 
antiseptic lather gently into the pores. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold. If possible, finish by 
rubbing the face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 
For a sensitive skin su''stitute a dash of ice water for 
the ice itself. 





Use this treatment persistently and powder as much 
as you like. Your complexion cannot help taking on 
step by step that permanent clearness, freshness and 
charm which the steady use of Woodbury’s always 
brings. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin 
specialist. A 25c cake is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of thistreatment. Get your cake today. 


Write today for week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a week’s-size cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. Write today! 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1833 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Ltd., 1833 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario, Can. 





Try Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder, isi: 
too. Four tints. % 4 ; 
Special two-part _ 
box. 25c every- FACI Nad 
he AL 
sees For Shia Scalp p By hoe . 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the U. S. and Canada. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Ideal 50 Cents 


° at your dealer’sor 
Christmas by mail postpaid 
Gift 














: A Movie Card Party! 


dealer Be the first to surprise and please your friends by giving a Movie 
pant | Card Party. All you will need is a pack of beautiful gold edged 
stock 


seed | Movie Souvenir Playing Cards 


a Containing 53 Beautiful Portraits of the 
ay World’s Greatest Motion Picture Stars. 


The pack has regular Playing Card Indexes, 52 

Cards and Joker, making it complete for playing all 

, Card Games. It is highly enameled, flexible, with 

a high slip and beautiful Ivory Finish, which 
an it a delight to handle. 


. Gold Edged Cards 


Sota, put up in handsomely Hot 
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( REDUCED SIZE OF THE JOKER ) 


MOVIE SOUVENIR CARD CO. 


345-359 W. AUSTIN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Cover Design—Marie Doro— Witzel Photo 
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Popular Photoplayers 


Betty Howe, Irene Castle, Bryant Washburn, Sheldon Lewis, Cleo Ridgely, 
William Desmond, Bessie Love, Mary MacLaren. 
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“Beauty and Brains’—The Successful Finale 27 
Five Photoplay winners are now real actresses. 

The Girl on the Cover—Marie Doro 33 

An Admirable Villain K.Owen 34 
A little yarn about Stuart Holmes and his round bed. 

“On Location”—East Coast and Mctropolitan 36 
Famous scenes that have been “shot” by the deadly camera. 

Votes “Via Voiceless” Alfred A. Cohn 43 
How the spellbinder is being movied out of his job. Drawings by Ray Rohn 

You’ve Heard About “Supervising”—(Photograph) 46 

War Brides (Short Story) Jerome Shorey 47 
A powerful tale of love and sacrifice. 

Ellen Terry Perpetuates Her Art (Photograph) 55 

Their Mothers—You’ve Got to Give Them Credit 56 
Some renowned movie-ites and their proud parents. 

Claire Whitney’s Pet—She’s a Marmoset 58 
And really, it’s a remarkable sort of pet at that. 

The Angel of the Slums Gordon Seagrove 59 
A movie nut sundae—99 44/100% Pure. Drawings by Quin Hall 
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Close-Ups (Editorial) 

The Camera Man’s Romance (Poem) Madison Kay 

Dallying with the Smoke Pots Kenneth McGaffey 
In which the willing Pete Props is again the goat. Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 

A Few Lines from Culver City Oscar Bryn 


Wherein the artist makes a pencil kidnap of other artists. 


How to Develop a Plot Harry Chandlee 


Deathbed confessions in photoplays are passé. 


The Peter Pan of the Movies 
A little rejoicing with Marguerite Clark. 


Catching the Kiddies (Photograph) 
The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 


A department of photoplay review. 
Vignette of a Blonde Kay Carewe 
A Photoplaywright De Luxe Randolph Bartlett 


Hector Turnbull is the boss scenarioist at Lasky’s. 
Subtitle—Mary Pickford at Home (Photograph ) 
Plays and Players Cal York 


What the great and near-great of the screen are doing. 


They Loved a Bandit Alec Tierney 


So Earle Foxe doesn’t want to play anything else. 

The Victoria Cross (Short Story) Clarie Marchand 
A stirring tale of love in the days of India’s travail. 

A Youth of Promise Seth Gordon 
Matt Snyder capers before the camera at 82. 

The Glory Road (Serial ) Francis William Sullivan 
A thrilling installment of a great novel. Illustrations by R. Van Buren 


Once of the “Hey You!” Squad Allen Corliss 


But Rosemary Theby refused to remain there. 


An Impromptu Interview 
With Florence La Badie acting as the victim. 


A Sister of Six (Short Story) Mrs. Ray Long 


Love and intrigue in the early days of California. 


The Poor Little Rich Girl 
Vivian has a very hard life—Oh, such a hard life. 


Did You Know that “Fairbanks” Was an Indian Name? 
A “Good Little Sport” Betty Shannon 


Charlotte Burton is really a regular fellow. 


Moving Picture Scenario Puzzle Percy Reeves 
A new one for those who like to exercise their brains. 


Seen and Heard at the Movies 
Questions and Answers 


George Vaux Bacon 
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PRACE 


DIRECT FROM 


Per IMPORTER TO YOU 


Carat 





a Fy ou Save 35% 


% Only from Basch can you 
get genuine perfect- -cut diae 

# monds at the world’s lows 
est price,$97.50 per carat. 

2 Cash buying from the 

‘ European, Cutters 

; plas our “Small 

2 profits, many 
sales plan’ 

2 enable us to 


030. 3 ; c. dia. 
Complete $74.50. 


D33. Wc. dia. 
Complete $12.00 4 


oe 7 ¢. each. 


> Compl. $15.50. 

=  Wewill forwardany 

diamond from this ad. or 

from our catalogue for 
& your full examination and 

Sit approval—entirely at our exe 

5 pense—without obligating you to 

buy. Examine and comrare the 
@ diamond we send you, and if you don’t 
s think itisthe gre test va.ue you have ever 
, seen simply return it at our expense, 


; s 

tXmas Gifts Sugzestions 

You will find our catalogue a wonderful helpin the 

NYY selection of Christmas giits for everybody and our 
atig Prices will effecta saving fur you of a great deal of money. 

. Each article is encased in a handsome presentation box of 

surprising beauty. Be sure and sce our catalogue before make 
#] ing your Christmas purchases, Itis mailed iree for the asking, 


No. B75—This fountain p-a 
fen manufacturers in the world—a 
tain pen, guaranteed non-leakable. 
made. The barrel and cap are mad 

The pen is made of 14K solid gold, iridium tipped and hand te 


nd carries the sam 


035. "4c. dia. 
Complete $35.00. 


. Price per pair $1.75. 


The lever self-filler is the sim 
e of first quality Para rubber. 


Many Satisfied 
Customers in’ 
Your Own Town?! 


Let us refer you to Mf 


them! All willtest- 


ify to our reputae w% 


tion for value-give f 
ing, honest and 


D3I. 2 €. dia. 


D32. 4-4, c. dia. 
Complete $50.50, 7.50. 


Complete and _reliae 


bility. 


D36. 
Commpieté sas. 75. 


Guarantee 


This iron-clad protecte 

ing money-back con- 

tract makes loss or dis- 

appointment impossible. It 

is a leral contract in writing 

to refund in cash full price less 

10%, should you for any reason 
wish to return the diamond any time 
within ayear. Alsoallows full pricein exchange 
atanytime. Contains statement of exact carat 


weicht, quality and value of the diamond. 
that your diamond is Basch Guaranteed.” 


0. Solid goid, dia. set. & 


is a duplicate of the $2.50 pen made by the most prominent 


é Guarantee, 


$ 


It is a safety lever self-filling foun- 
lest god meee practical fountain pen 
OUR NAME INLAID IN GOLD FR 
mpered. Actual lengin, 7 incues, We guarantee free 


fair dealing, — : 


repairs for two years, Fine sift case free, Mailing charges prepaid. Our special factory price 9 


"BEAUTIFUL (917 DIAMOND BOOK FRE 


; will be mailed to you free, upon receipt of yo 
. pame aan fc Pome This book is written by experts and contains euthoritative 
-_ on foment need-d to b.y saf-ly. Wonderrul guide to the selection of 
a gifts. It shows thousands of illustrations of fine diamonds, watchesp jewelry, 
silverware, cut-glass, leather goods, etc., all quoted at money- wie® prices. Mail 
coupon or write us a letter or postcard for your free copy NO Mn ¢ Se 


‘L. BASCH & CO. 


Dept. C3520, State & ewe re 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Wher you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINB. 
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How to Cultivate 
Your 
Vital Forces 


How to Become a Veritable Giant 
in Health and Mind 
by Developing Your Unused Powers 


By W. W. Washburn 








} \HROUGH this new system of intense 
cultivation of the cells, you can become 
so tinglingly alive with energy and 

power, so brimful of health and vitality that 


you can literally double the fruits of your life 
in every department. 


The chief difference between great success 
and failure in life is largely a difference in 
vital energy. “The man who is teeming with 
bubble with 
super-vitality is the man who gets to the top 
in every line of work, while others who may 
be in just as good health but who lack that 
and body — that 
dynamic spark —never assume lasting leader- 
It’s the vitality plus that makes all the 
difference, and that is what this new system 


enthusiasm—who seems to 


extra energy of mind 
ship. 


gives you. 


Are you one of the ninety-nine men out of 
each hundred who can hardly get up in the 
morning—who never feel as though they’d 
had enough sleep? Or do you jump out of 
bed thoroughly refreshed, so full of energy that 


you can hardly wait to begin the day? 


And when you get to the office, do you dive 
into your work with that spirit of enthusiasm 
that knows no obstacles. or do you have to 
drive yourself to get your work done at all? 
And after the day is over are you worn out — 
too tired to enjoy the evening, or do you fee! 
just as full of vitality as though your work has 
refreshed you instead of wearing you out? 


Unless you have the extra energy, the added 
vital forces to make your daily activities seem 
as though they don’t even begin to tax your 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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energy, you are enjoying but a small portion 
of the possibilities of life. You are not making 
your working hours pay you the dividends 
they should, neither are you able to enjoy 
your leisure hours as you should. 


A Wonderful Discovery 


Conscious Evolution is a remarkable system 
of recreating the vital forces through inten- 
sive cultivation of the cells. And yet like all 
great discoveries it is amazingly simple and 
easy. No drugs or medicine of any kind are 
used, no dieting, no tiresome exercises, no 
self-denial of any kind and the results are 
nothing short of marvelous. Swoboda believes 
in living a full life—an intense life and his 


system make it possible. 


Man is made up of billions of ceils. These cells 
govern life. Upon their activity depends the 
degree of health and energy we _ possess. 
Swoboda shows you how to increase the 
useful activity of these cells which in many 


cases are nearly totally dead. 


Among Swoboda’s pupils are scores of 
senators, cabinet members, physicians, mini- 
sters and prominent business men, many of 
whom say they owe their success, their health 


and their very lives to Swoboda. 


Double Your Efficiency 


Swoboda will show you how to build a keener 
brain, a more superb, energetic body, stronger 
muscle, a more vigorous heart, a_ healthier 
stomach, more active bowels, a better liver 
and perfect kidneys. He has times without 
number shown how to overcome general 
debility, listlessness, lack of ambition, lack of 
vitality—how to revitalize, regenerate and 
restore every part of the body to its normal 
state—how to recuperate the vital forces— 
creating a type of physical and mental super- 
eficiency that almost invariably results in 
yvyreater material benefits than you ever before 
dreamed were possible to you. 


Swoboda is only one perfect example of the 


Swoboda system. He fairly radiates vitality, 


When you write to advertisers please 








his whole being pulsating with unusual life 
and energy. And his mind is even more alert 
and active than his body; he is tireless. Visit 
him, talk with him and you are impressed 
with the fact that you are in the presence of 
a remarkable personality, a superior product 
of the Swoboda System of body and per- 
sonality building, Swoboda embodies in his 
own super-developed mind and body—in his 
wonderful energy—the correctness of his 
theories and of the success of his methods, 


A Startling Book—FREE 


No matter how well you feel, no matter how 
successful you are, Swoboda has written a 
wonderful book that you should read —a book 
that shows how you can become ten times as 
healthy, ten times as full of energy and vitality, 
ten times as capable of enjoying life to the 
full as you’ve ever been before. Until 
you read this book and learn what Swoboda 
has done for others, you can never know the 
possibilities of life that you are missing. 


Tear out the coupon on this page, write your 
name and address on it or write a letter or 
even a postal card and mail to Alois P. 
Swoboda, 1977 Aeolian Bldg., New York. 
Even if you gain but one suggestion out of 
the 60 pages in Swoboda’s book, you will 
have been repaid a thousandfold for having 
read it. By all means do not delay, do not 
say I'll do it later’’, but send the coupon or 
a letter or postal now, while the matter is on 
your mind. Remember the book is absolutely 
free—there is no charge or obligation now or 


later. Write now. 

SSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTHSSESSESSEE SSE Seeseeeee 
Please send me your free copyrighted book, 

**Conscious Evolution.’’ 

Name 

d { ddres 5 

City _ State icaiaaebatiin 


Mail to ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
1977 Aeolian Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 
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This Section Pays. 
85° of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the last seven months 
have repeated their copy. 
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FORMS FOR FEBRUARY ISSUE CLOSE DECEMBER FIRST 








AGENTS 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS 





AGENTS—200 PER CENT PROFIT. 
article. Something new; sells Uke wildfire. 
Write at once for free sample. KE. M. 
3rd St., Cincinnati, 0. 
AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE | 
letters for store and office windows; 
Letter Co., 414 N, C'ark St., 
~ AG ENTS: MAKB BIG MONEY AND 
ager for our goods, Fast Office Seller; 
and samples free. One Dip Pen Co., 


WONDERFUL LITTLE 
Carry right in pocket. 
Feltman, Sales Mgr., 9543 


SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN 
anyone can put on. Metallic 
Chicago. 

BECOME SALES MAN- 
fine profits. Particulars 
Dept. 1, Balt-more, Md. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS. LET US 
start you in the collection business. No capital needed; big field. 
We teach secrets of collecting money: refer business to you. Write 
today for Free Pointers and new plan. American Collection Service, 
622 State St., Detroit, Mich 


ADVE RTISE—20 WORDS IN 
ads and follow-ups written free. ©. 








100 ~ MONTHL 1Es Ss $1; 
Cope Agency, St. Louis, 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 
HOME STUDY LEADING TO DEGREES FROM 


school (founded 1856). Dr. A. Walker, Oskaloosa College, 
loosa, Iowa, 


1: YOU R 








RESIDENT 
Oska- 





SONG POEMS WANTED. FOR BEST OFFER SUBMIT MAN- 
uscript to Needham Music Co., D-187, St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD COINS AND STAMPS 








$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Se d 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 
i Be 

WILL PAY 
1853 Quarter 





$100.00 FOR TRADE DOLLAR 1885; 
without arrows; $750.00 for certain 
without motto. Cash premiums for rare 
posted. Send 4c. Get our large ¢ 

Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 


STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 70% DISCOUNT. PRE- 
cancels at 4ec each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
C21, Hanover, Penna. 


= PAID FOR CANCELLED STAMPS. 
per 1,000. All kinds bought. 
Cohoes, } = A 


FREE, 7 VAR. NEWFOUNDLAND STAMPS. 
Stamp Co., Providence, R. I. 


PATENTS 


$7 FOR 
$5.00 gold 
1912. Get 
Numismatic Bank, 


c I coins to 
Coin Circular. 








AS HIGH AS $10 
Send 10c for price list. A. Scott, 





PROVIDENCE 








FILMS DEVELOPED 





FILMS DEV. 10¢, ALL SIZES. PRINTS 
4%. 4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons. 
guaranteed. Send negatives for samples. 
Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 


2%x3%, 3c. 3%x 
24 hour service, work 
Girard’s Comm’! Phote 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—PICTURB SHOW AND 
doing good business in town of 7,000. 
Address W. W. Anspach, 1018 W. 
Indiana. 


THEATRE BUILDING, 
Seat ng capacity about 900. 
Jefferson St., Ft. Wayne, 





GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. MONOLOGUES, DIA- 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE 
strate and sell dealers. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PF PAY BIG, GET PREPARED 
for comi g examinations by former Government Examiner. Booklet 
free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017 
Hachester, N. , A 

WANTED— MEN AND WOMEN 
ment Railway Mail Clerks, City Carriers, Clerks at Wash'ngton. 
$75.00 month. Write for list of positions obtainable. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. P-217, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN TO QUALIFY 
ment positions. Several thousand 
few months. Full information 
ete., free. Write immediately for 
Washington, D. C. 











LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
$25 to $50 per week, 


DEMON- 
Railroad fare paid. 











18 OR OVER, AS GOVERN- 








FOR GOVERN- 
ippointments to be made next 
about openings, how to prepare, 
booklet CG 1449, Earl Hopkins, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





25 


FOR CENTS. YOUR NAME AND 
stamped in gold on 3 fine lead pencils. 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


INDIAN BASKETS AND | R tE LIC S 
Highland Springs, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 
BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. 


ADDRESS SPECIAL 
United States Pencil Co., 








. P RICE FREE, GILHAM, 








SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU 
No experience needed. Our machines are used and endorsed by 
Government institutions Catalog Free Capital Merchandise Co., 
510 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 








WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evaus & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


“HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY,” BY C. G. WINKOPF, 
1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 25 cents. Contains 
model scenario, ‘‘Where to Sell,”” ‘‘How to Build Plots,’’ ‘‘Where 
to Get Plots.’’ 


MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
in spare time. No correspondence course. Our easy, up-to-date 
‘Book of Instructions’’ tells how. Contains sample play, list of 
companies buyi'g plays. Send for free details. Special offer now. 
FE-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St., New York. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—$10 to $300 EACH. CONSTANT 
demand. Devote all or spare time. Correspondence course is not 
required. Start work at once. Our book covers the subject com- 
pletely. Details free. Atlas Publishing Company, 394 Atlas 
Bldg., C.ncinnati, Ohio. 

















POULTRY 


APER, 44-124 PAGE) PERIODICAL, UP TO 
date, tells all you want to know about care and management of 
poultry, for pleasure or profit; four months for 10 cents. Poultry 
Advocate, Dept. 27, Syracuse, N. Y. 





POULTRY _ P- 





TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned. 
Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA— 
Underwoods, one-fourth to one-half manufacturer’s prices. Rented 
anywhere, applying rent on purchase price; free trial. Installment 
payments if desired. Write for catalogue 65. Typewriter Em- 
porium (Estab. 1892), 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago, Tlinois. 


SEND FOR LIST NO. 2 OF TYPEWRITER BARGAINS, NEW 
and rebuilt, cash, time or rent--10 days’ trial. American Type- 
writer Exchange, 14 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITING 


*RIPTS TYPED. 10 CENTS PAGE. 
2 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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| Selling to the Million Mark 

















WH EN By Harold Bell Wright 
A MAN’S A MAN 








ETINGS OFTHE || 
are: SEASON 3m 


Wikdasinicdheatipase - 
Be AND MAY YOU 
ENJOY THIS STORY 
* OF MANHOOD oer 


WHEN Giese) 








A Real Western Novel || AMANS A MAN | 


1s MY GOOD WISH 


Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 
Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.85 


Wholesome and Clean and Uplifting—The spirit of the 
story—for man or woman—the keauty of binding, the 
author’s illustrations and decorations combine to make 
“When a Man’s a Man” supreme for Christmas giving. | 























@,2@ e lll . h e 
What the Critics Are Saying sallincnpedlacensabiiedt ote 
ped with special Christmas slip, 
Boston Globe: Redolent of the open and the clean, whole- cover in colors ready for Christ- 


some life of the West. mas giving—at all book stores, 
San Francisco Chronicle: The persons in the narrative are flesh and blood. 
Philadelphia Press: Mr. Wright’s West is as real as reality can be. 

Chicago Examiner: Deserves to become one of the widest-read books of the year. 
Spokane Chronicle: He never has written a better or cleaner story. 


Utica Observer: He has given in ‘‘When a Man’s a Man”? full measure, pressed down, 
heaped up and running over of his best thought and best work. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 
Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies 
i E h i x 
Now at 50 cents Lhe Eyes of the World Thar'Sroke All Records at $1.35 
Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s — The Shepherd of the Hills — The Calling of Dan Matthews 
— The Winning of Barbara Worth — Their Yesterdays 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 


“A literary gem that will live” The Uncrowned King pn ng $: 1.00 








iL W. REYNOLDS, President 






you to wear for 10 full days. If you can tellit from 
a real diamond send it back at our expense. Costs 
but 1-30th as much. If you_decide to keep it pay 
only a few cents a month. Write for catalog. 


Genuine Lachnite Gems 


keep their dazzling fire forever. Set in solid gold. 
Cut by world renowned diamond cutters. Will stand 
fire and acid tests. All kinds of jewelry at astound- 
ing low prices. Easy payments. WRITE TODAY 


Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s books have been sold 
| The great heart of the reading public is an unprejudiced critic 


| Our Big Catalogue of FREE We ccteing: and oot by mail, at a big saving: to you. ovnt 
- , ooks of other publishers. e supply the larges 
Books of all Publishers number of public, private and school libraries and in- 








|| dividuals with all their books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


| THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 

















































We'll seni you a genuine Lachnite for 


YOUR FAVORITES 


24 magnificent autographed photographs of your 
favorite photoplay stars, all for only 25¢c. This price 
has been reduced from 50c. Made in a wonderfully 
rich sepia half-tone, suitable for framing. This isa 
big bargain offer that will never appear again. It’s 
the greatest offer ever made and the one chance of 
your lifetime to secure this great collection. 24 for 
"| 25c. 80 for 50c. Send in your order today, while 
they last. 'ositively your last chance bo gat this set. 























H. Lachman Co., 12 N. Michizan Av.,Chicago, Dep.1539 














Send Stamps, Coin or r 
| AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. Secu;ity Gultdins. 











LANDA “Preparedness” BILLFOLD 


Begent, Practical Xmas Gift—Model result of 25 years’ ex- 
perience. mbines currency fold, coin purse, card case, loose-leaf memo 
. 1917 calendar, identification card and transparent photo frame. Made 
of finest, soft, black Grain Leather—splendid wearing = 

Compact, thin, flexible. Will fit any pocket—for ladies or gen- 
tlemen. Size closed, 3x3 5-8 inches; open, 8 1-4 x 3 5-8. Special Price, 
direct to consumer, SOc. $5.40 dos. postpaid. Ordinarily $1.00each. Any 
name or monogram in 23 kt. gold EE. Packed in handsome gift box, 
containing beautiful engrav: mas card and tinsel cord. 

Landa “Bi .’? same in finest Morocco Leather. Special 
Price. direct tp consume r $1.00. . Worth, $2.50 LE an 

id. ither ki or yourself an ends. .O. 
paid. Order eit yor eT ee ae 


stamps. y . Write for Landa Xmas 
Gifts Gatslog and ‘Landa Reason for Low Prices.’’ 
A. LANDA & SONS CO., Manufacturers, Dept. 74 j, Chicago 









When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


50c 


2 

g Postpaid 

= 

< Name Engraved 

; Free in 

23 kt. Gold 
For Ladies and 

Gentlemen 


TWO CARD POCKETS 
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A Merry Christmas 12 Times 


A Gift Suggestion that will appeal to you 





OU have a friend who is very much interested in 
moving pictures. You are going to give a Christmas present 
of some kind to this friend. There will be more pleasure for 
both of you if the gift is a particularly appropriate one. A subscription to 


Photoplay Magazine 


will afford a delightful surprise on Christmas morning and give new satisfaction 
on the first day of each month during the ensuing year. Every issue will be a re- 
minder that you are the thoughtful provider of several hours of interesting news, 
entertainment and instruction—the source of a twelve-time Merry Christmas. 











To enable you to send this gift subscription in a correct and most attractive way, an artistic 
Christmas Card has been provided, stating that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
will be sent for whatever period you desire. Your name and Christmas greetings will 
appear on this card, which will be sent either to you or to the recipient of the gift. 




















When you return coupon at- 


ai\\ tach a Postal or Express money 
oP an orderora Check. Better hurry. 

Christmas Subscription Coupon |} 

Canada $1: ger year” Foreign Countries, 2.50 per year. PHOTOPLAY 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago M A G A - | N E 


Renn: ~ Saeeny Snes Length uf subscriptions 350 North Clark Street 


Send to — Name -  Grasnm Qube ne cctioeae I CHICAGO, ILLINOIS } 
Address —_ cisvaesitecsen 6h eeabadecesncaiaalll \ Y& 
From —Name.. Sa, Bree 


eee ion, <n ee ol oX&EIXL’ 
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The Di: 


One stood still. 


ing advantages and comforts, 


The failure had the same opportunities, as 
much spare time, as much natural ability as the 
man who won, ‘They started equal. 

But the successful man looked ahead; he saw 
that the man who climbs to a position of responsi- 
bility is the man who trains himself for bigger 
work. And he had the pluck, the determination 
to get that training in spare time while others 
idled. He won. 

Go where you will, you will find thousands of 
such men who have risen from the ranks to posi- 
tions as Superintendents, Managers, Engineers, 
Contractors, Proprietors, solely through training 
secured through the help of the International Cor- 
respndence Schools, 

It is just the same with you. You, too, can in- 
crease your earning power and advance yourself 
just as fast and as far as you choose. All that's 
needed is the courage to say “‘I will.’’ 

It makes no difference what you are doing, how 
old you are or where you live. The International 
Correspondence Schools will bring right into your 
own home all the help you need to train in spare 
time for whatever position you mark on the at- 
tached coupon. ‘Take the first step today! Mail 
the coupon NOW ! 


























Toy a C(E4 
Is Training & 


These two men, like thousands of others, 


started side by side at desks in a row—equal. 
Today he’s just a little older, just a little more 
discouraged—but right where he started. 


The other has grown to a position of command and big pay with all its accompany- 
The big difference in these men’s lives is Training. 








& 











NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


eS a eS TEAR OuT HERE ——_—ew oe ee 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZIND. 


Box 6464, SCRANTON, PA. 
lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 


or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 


SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING MAN 

Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Expert Outdoor — Painter 
Practical Telephony RAILROADER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 


Gas Engineer 

OIVIL ENGINEER 

Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 














Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 
ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES French 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing Italian 

Name 

Occupation 

& Employer 

Street 

and No. 

City. State_ 








If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 
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HINTS ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By CAPT. LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 





A complete and authoritative treatise 
on the Motion Picture Scenario 


T THE request of hundreds of persons directly or in- 
A directly interested in the writing of dramas and 
comedies for the screen, Photoplay Magazine has con- 
cluded to reissue,in attractive book form, Captain Peacocke’s 
extended and exhaustive series of articles dealing with 
photoplay writing in all its forms. 


This series has just concluded in this publication. Com- 
bined, the chapters are the word of one of the greatest 
practical scenarioists in the world. Captain Peacocke was 
scenario editor of Universal, was an independent writer of 
extraordinary facility and success, and is now scenario editor 


and general adviser upon productions for the California 
Motion Pictures Corporation. 





Included in these chapters— which give advice upon 
the sorts of subjects in favor, the construction of screen 
comedy, form, titles, captions, the detailing of action, etc., 
etc.,etc.—will be a model scenario chosen by Captain Peacocke 


himself, from a library of scripts which have seen successful 
production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who contemplate 
scenario writing, and who do not know scenario form. In 
other words, it will be invaluable to the man or woman who 
has a good story, but who doesn’t know how to put it together. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
Price 50 cents postpaid 


s 





° North Clark Stree 
Photoplay Magazine CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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The Three Great 
Attractions at 

Any Motion Picture 
Theatre are 


MARY PICKFORD, 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


and 






The To 


asty Flavor 
These are the three greatest stars at any movie performance. Se 


There is a reason why the public demands them above all others = 
—they are each so perfect in their parts. The children love the “a 
fun of Charlie Chaplin, the grown-ups love the beauty and sweet- 
ness of Mary Pickford, and both the grown-ups and children love 
the delicious white, fluffy morsels of Butter-Kist, the pop corn 
with the toasty flavor. 


Try It Once—There Is Nothing Like Butter-Kist 


People insist on Butter-Kist. They do so with good reason. 
If once you try it you will insist on Butter-Kist too. You will 
come back for more. You will have no other kind of pop corn, 


The Theatres that Wish to Please Their 
Patrons Now Have Butter-Kist Machines 


There is no way on earth to make such delicious pop corn as Butter-Kist— 
except in the Butter-Kist Machine. Does your theatre have a Butter-Kist Ma- 
chine? If it hasn’t, why don’t you ask for it—just as you would for some favorite 
film? Butter-Kist Machines are easy for theatre owners to get— it means no 
large investment and just a small first payment brings the machine. 

And the owners of Picture Theatres, Drug Stores, Candy Stores, etc., etc., 
make from $600 to $3000 extra net profits yearly with Butter-Kist Machines. 


The Machine Pays for Itself Out of the Profits, but the People Don’t Have 
to Pay Any More for the Delicious Butter-Kist Than for Ordinary Pop Corn 


Just tell your Motion Picture man you want Butter-Kist,— that you must es ee 
haveit. Show him this advertisement. Tear out, the coupon and have him HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. Co. 
fill it in, with your name too, and mail to us. The “ Little Gold Mine’’ we send 














free tells him just how easy it is to get a Butter-Kist Machine that will make Send free at once, postpaid, your photo 
Butter-Kist to please you, and how other merchants have made from $2 to $10 book “The Little Gold Mine,” with proof 
a day extra profits, just because Butter-Kist is so good. When there is of profits and easy terms. 


Butter-Kist to be had at your theatre, you’ll thank us for this suggestion and 
your movie man will thank you too. Don’t put this off. Please do it today. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co.,502 518 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. | 


Largest Manufacturers af Pop Corn Machines in the World 


502-518 Van Buren St.,Indianapolis,ind,. 


Poe eee eee PUES SECC OCESCe CEST ere rer ee ere 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Cr=> REMARKABLE DreLUXE EDITION 
=m A | of “Stars of the Photoplay,”’ with 
Vix%)| special art portraits of over 100 film 
favorites with biographical sketches. 


Special quality tinted paper. Beautiful blue, 
black and gold covers. This volume is being 
sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. 


INH 


HWW NUNHHNIHIY 
! iil HI 


All photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this 
opportunity to have such a wonderful collec- 
tion of their screen friends in permanent 
form. The first book of this kind ever issued. 


Don’t wait—send fifty cents— money order, check 
or stamps for your copy, and it will be sent parcel post, 
charges prepaid to any point in the U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Derr. 21, 350 Norru CiarK St., Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 
; Broadway cars 


from Grand 
Central Depot 


7th Avenue Cars 
from Penn’a 
Station 
New and - 
Fireproof 


Strictly First-Class 


Rates Reasonable 
Rooms with Adjoining Bath 
$1.50 up 
Rooms with Private Bath 
$2.00 up 
Suites $4.00 up 
10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 





| 








Get a U.S. Government Job 
$75 to $150 a Month 


Rapid advancement to higher Government Positions. 

No “*Layoffs’’ because of STRIKES, WARS, FINANCIAL 
FLURRIES or THE WHIMS OF SOME PETTY BOSS. 

THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. 

Country residents and city residents stand the same chance 
for immediate appointment. 

Common sense education sufficient. 

Political influence NOT REQUIRED. 


We Will Coach 25 Candidates Free of Charge 


Write immediately for full list of many positions now easily obtainable. 
Don't delay. Every day you lose means the loss of just so much 
chance of early appointment. 





FREE COACHING COUPON 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P 201, Rochester, N. Y. 

This coupon, properly filled out, entitles the sender to full list of posi- 
tions now obtainable, a free copy of our valuable copyrighted book, 
**GOVERNMENT POSITIONS AND How To Get THEM,’’ and to considera- 
tion for FREE COACHING for the Civil Service position here checked. 
.--Railway Mail Clerk [$900 to $1800] ...Customs Positions [$600 to $1500) 
---Postoffice Clerk $800 to $1200] ...Internal Revenue [$700 to $1800) 
---Postoffice Carrier [$800 to $1200] ...Stenographer [$800 to $1500) 
.-.-Rural Mail Carrier [$600 to $1200) ...PanamaCanal Cl’k [$1200 to $1800) 


POUR UU CUES eeee eee OO POR eee ee eeeeeeEeee 


Use this before you lose it. Write plainly. 


When you write to advertisers please 


The Burlington 
Smashes 


Mail the Lai All Watch 


TODAY 1. Competition 


for Free 


WatchBook | 
wom 1 ook! 


21 Ruby and Sap- 
phire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the 
second — 
Adjusted to tem- 
perature — 
Adjusted to iso- 
chronism — 
Adjusted to posi- 
tions— 
25-year old stra- 
ta case— 
Genuine Montgom- 
ery Railroad Dial— 
New ldeasin Thin Cases 


Every fighting vessel in the 
U. S. Navy has the Burlington 
Watch aboard. This includes 
every torpedo boat -- every 
submarine, as well as the big 

hts. Some have 
over 300 Burlingtons aboard. 


And all of this for $2.50— only $2.50 per 


month — a great reduction in watch price — direct to 
you — positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. Think of the high-grade, guar- 
anteed watch we offer here at such a remarkable 
price. And, if you wish, you may pay this price 
at the rate of only $2.50 a month. Indeed, the days 
of exorbitant watch prices have passed. 


See It First! 


You don’t pay a cent_to anybody until you see the 
watch. You don’t buy a Burlington watch without seeing 
it. Look at the splendid beauty of the watch itself. Thin 
model, handsomelyshaped—aristocratic in every line. Then 
look at the works! ‘There you will see the masterpiece of 
watchmakers’ skill. A timepiece adjusted to positions, 
temperature and isochronism. uwennasees 


Free Wateh oi FreeWatch 


BookCoupon 

Get the Burling- @ 
Boo ton Watch Book a Burlington Watch Co. 
by sending this Pg 19th St. and Marshall Blvd, 
coupon now. You will know a Dept. 1539 Chicago, IIL 
lot more about watch buying Please send me (without 
when you readit. You will @ obligations and prepaid) 
be able to “‘steer clear’’ of 2 your free book on watches 


- with full explanation of your 
the over-priced watches $F cash or $2.50 a month offer on 
which are no better. $ the Burlington Watch, 

Send the coupon today é 
for the book and our @ 
offer. 2 


Burlington ? ase 
Watch Co. 


19th St. & Marshall 6” ca 
Bivd, Dept. 1539 6? ae 


Chicago 2 
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MARY PICKFORD — gentle, sincere, unselfish, clever and with 
a girlish charm and beauty that make her adored in every civilized 
country. If you cannot know her personally, as we do, you can at 
least have this ‘‘speaking likeness’’ of her in your home. 

1917 Art Panel. Miss Pickford has granted to the 
makers of Pompeian toilet preparations the permis- 
sion to offer the first Mary Pickford Art Calendar. 

Size 28x 714 inches. Art store value, 50c. 
Price 10c. Please clip the coupon below. 


“Don’t Envy; | 
Use Pompeian” | 


\ 


Many men and women won- \ 
der how certain people always 
look so attractive as to complexion , 
Such people merely my a SS 
stop at that. Don’t envy; use 


Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 


Be good to your skin, and things will be lots easier 
for you, because you will then look successful and 
attractive, and that is half the battle in winning friends 
and promotion. — Don’t envy; use Pompeian.”’ 





As Pom- 
Clear Skin, ew 
7 
Youthtul Glow | Cream rolls 
in and out 
of the skin 
in its own peculiar way, it brings a clear 
athletic glow that suggests healthy vigor 
and clean living. Ojd/y skins in particular 
are benefited by Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream, because it cleanses the pores of 
oily secretions. In short, Pompeian 
MASSAGE Cream invigorates, purifies 
and youth-i-fies the skin. Jars, 50c and 
up, at the stores. 
Trial Jar sent with the Art Panel. 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
131 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Varkers S Pompeian NIGHT CREAM ana 
Lompeian HAIR Massage 


ae, 








THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 131 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a Mary Pickford Panel and a Pompeian MAS- 
SAGE Cream trialjar. For letting me have this picture for only 10c, I will gladly . 
speak a good word to my friends about it and Pompeian products if I like them. 





Name 
Address 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





Portraits 


O 3 
POPULAR PHOTOPLAYERS: | 


BETTY HOWE 


is a daughter of Manhattan, having made her debut on this topsy-turvy stage 
of life in that city in the year 1895. She was educated at Chappaqua, N. Y., 
and came to the shadow stage via Vitagraph where her most notable work was 
done in “The Alibi.” Then she played a part in the Beatrice Fairfax serial. 
Miss Howe is five feet tall and has black eyes and hair. 





IRENE CASTLE 


won renown as a dancer with her husband, Vernon Castle, before becoming a 
star for the International Film Service. She was born “Forty-Five Minutes 
from Broadway”—in New Rochelle, to be exact, and is 23 years old. Her maiden 
name was Foote and she was on the stage for six years. She was married in 


1910. Mrs. Castle is five feet and a half tall and is a blonde. 











BRYANT WASHBURN 


is one of the popular leading men of the screen although he came to it as a 
depicter of villainous roles. He is a native of Chicago, 27 years of age, and 
had three years’ stage experience before joining Essanay nearly four years ago. 
He is an inch less than six feet in height and weighs 160 pounds. His wife 
is Mable Forest and they have a baby son, Bryant Washburn, IV. 


























SHELDON LEWIS 


was well fortified in stage experience before wpa ag a camera career, hav- 


ing played as leading man with some of the notable stars of the footlights. 
He became known all over the world as the “Clutching Hand” in “The 
Exploits of Elaine.” Mr. Lewis was born in Philadelphia and is the husband 
of Virginia Pearson, stage and screen star. He is now with Powell Productions. 


















































CLEO RIDGELY 


is a grey-eyed blonde who has appeared so frequently and successfully in Lasky 
aan that it has almost been forgotten that she was once a Kalem star. 
iss Ridgely’s parents were named Helwig; she is of German descent. She is 
a native of New York City and was educated in the Middle West. She had 
some stage experience. Miss Ridgely is five feet, four inches in height. 
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WILLIAM DESMOND 


first attracted national attention by his work in “The Bird of Paradise,” 
in which he played for two years. Then he went to the shadow stage under 
Thomas Ince and ha; been with him ever since. He was in stock for more 
than five years in Los Angeles and also in Australia. Mr. Desmond was born 


in Dublin, Ireland. One of his best recent photoplays was “Lieut. Danny, U.S. A.” 



































BESSIE LOVE 


became a star over night, following her “discovery” by D. W. Griffith, and at 
the age of 18 years, is one of the notable figures of screendom. Miss Love is 
a native of Texas, and graduated from the Los Angeles High School a few 
months before she went to the Fine Arts studio to be discovered. She was 
recently seen in “Hell-to-Pay Austin” and “A Sister of Six.” 


























MARY MACLAREN 


made an abrupt debut as a film star in “Shoes,” a Lois Weber production, 
her name previously having been unknown to the land of the camera. Since 
that time she has appeared in “Saving the Family Name” and “Wanted —a 
Home,” additional Bluebirds of Weber direction. Miss MacLaren is 17 years 
old and her honest-to-goodness name is Mary McDonald. 














THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE PUBLICATION 


PHO TOPLAY 


MAGAZINE 





December, 1916 





Vol. XI, No. 1! 


“Beauty and Brains” 


The Successful Finale 


CLOSE OF THE GREAT, YEAR-LONG CONTEST 
A COMPLETE TRIUMPH—FIVE ARE BIG WINNERS 


FTER one year of steadily-main 
A tained, nation-wide public interest, 
the Photoplay Magazine-World Film 
“Beauty and Brains” contest, conceived by 


l'irst in point of immediate and brilliant 
triumph is Miss Helen Arnold, who came 
from Louisville, Ky., to an immediate 
ingenue-lead in one of the finest studios, 


this magazine and 
Lewis J. Selznick, is 
at an end. 

It has been a 
complete success. 

From more than 
12,000 eager” en- 
tries eleven girls 
were selected as the 
chief exponents of 
lovely cleverness in 
their respective 
quarters of the na- 
tion, have been 
taken to New York, 
have been. thor- 
oughly exploited 
before the camera, 
and—at least an ex- 
traordinarily large 
percentage — have 
been rewarded by 
the success which 
every ambitious girl 
dreams of, and 
which not one in ten 
thousand attains. 

Here are the re- 
sults, which’ speak 
for themselves: 


s i - at je iy 
es pls sie?” 


Prom a new photograph by White, N. Y. 


Miss Lucille Zintheo 


and under the tute- 
lage of one of the 
foremost directors, 
in New York City. 

It must be con- 
fessed that the 
World Film Corpo- 
ration was a little 
slow in grabbing 
genius. Miss Ar- 
nold, although pro- 
claimed by William 
A. Brady as a young 
person of extraor- 
dinary beauty and 
promise, was not 
hired by Mr. Bradv 
or his corporation. 
but by William 
Sherrill, president 
of the Frohman 
Amusement Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Sherrill 
immediately  in- 
trusted Miss Arnold 
to George Irving, 
the director who 
made ‘‘Jaffery,” and 
he gave her the 
leading ingenue ote 
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in his filming of Augustus Thomas’ great American play, 


“The Witching Hour.” 


detail, nor the completeness of this girl’s metropoli- 
tan triumph can be overestimated. 


Equally interesting 


Lucille Zintheo, brilliant Pacific Coast beauty. 
Zintheo was hired within a few days after her arrival 
in New York by the World Film Corporation. 
is, she considered their terms, and the World lawyer 


offered her a 
eagerly on the 


talk with 


contract. 


Miss 


One 


Was 


Neither the importance of this 


the Miss 


Miss 


experience of 


That 


Mr. Selznick. however. 


lookout for rare young talent, had 
Zintheo, 


and trumped Mr. 


Brady’s high card of contract with a monetary ace. 


Her final 
Selznick. 


arrangement 


was consummated with 


Mr. 


Another girl who has already been given permanent 
Selznick employment is Miss 


Alatia Marton. of Dallas. 
Texas. 

As magazines must go 
far. far in ad- 
vance of their publication 
dates, the final arrange- 
ments made for two other 
successful girls cannot be 
printed in detail. ‘These 
young ladies are Miss 
Peggy Bloom, of Florida, 
and Miss Lucille Satter 
thwaite. of North Caro 
lina. At this writing these 
two juvenile successes 
appear to be concluding 
arrangements which will 


to press 


Reading up: 


Misses Marton, Satterthwaite ana Bloom: 


be entirely and mutually 

satisfactory. 

Both Miss Zintheo and 
Miss. Marton will prob- 
ably “break in” to actual. 
professional camera em- 
ployment under the mas- 
terful eye of Herbert 
Brenon. 

Later, Miss 
to appear in ‘The Price 
She Paid,’ Norma ‘Tal- 
madge’s first picture under 
her own corporate name. 
Here Miss Zintheo will be 
directed by Allan Dwan. 

Miss Marton will prob- 

ably join Clara Kimball 

Young’s company after her short Brenon experience. 

and be directed by Albert Capellani, who avers that 

he has found her a creature of remarkable promise. 
Now these, you understand, are the early-October 
arrangements. When these tvped lines reach you it 
will be November 1, or after. Meanwhile, the 
voung ladies may, through some at-present-unknown 
exigency of a highly nervous business, have changed 
pictures and directors. But they will be working. 
learning under the best directors in the world— 
honestly and finely paying their respective ways with 
regular salaries. 

There you are: of the eleven, you see Miss Arnold. 
Miss Zintheo, Miss Bloom, Miss Satterthwaite and 
Miss Marton have really been sight-unseen suc- 
cesses, plucked almost at random, as it were, from 
four corners of the country, and set down in the 





Zintheo is 








Novices a month ago; now professional 


film actresses. 
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metropolis amid thousands of 
other girls —countless thou- 
sands, it seemed to some of 
PHOTOPLAY’S royal visitors 
—all striving, and even 
more desperately, for the 
same sort of recognition. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
feels that five genuine 
\ winners 
from 
eleven 
candi- 


dates—almost fifty per cent !—is an 
extraordinary and unduplicatable 
showing. It was characteristic 
























Studio Portraits of “Beauty-Brains” Travellers 





Upper trio, left to right: Mildred Lee, Vivian Suckling, a 
Florence Gray. Below, same order: Claire Lois Lee, — 
Estelle Claire Judy, Phyllis Curl. 
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of the pluck and grit of the whole team 
that less than half the remaining six were 
willing to return to their homes on the 
tickets and expense money immediately 
proffered. in compliance with the promise 
of the contest, to those who did not photo- 
graph satisfactorily enough to inspire a 
cool-headed manager to invest in them and 
their futures per contract form. 

The final outcome of this contest has 
been an average of success higher than has 
ever been reached in a similar aftair. .A 
few years ago a big film corporation con- 
ducted, with vast and clatter, a 
“beauty contest’ that endured for many 
months, and enlisted the attention of many 
thousands of girls in all parts of America. 
Finally more than half a hundred “ulti 
mate beauties” were gathered up and taken 
to the Pacific Coast—one, only, distinctly 
made good before the camera. 

The day-to-day detail of “what hap- 
pened” is best told by the letter of one of 
the girls to her cousin, in Chicago. It so 
completely covers the subject, from a girl’s 
standpoint, that it is a far more interesting 
narration than any _ reporter’s account. 
Minus the superscription and _ signature, 
here goes: 

“Dear Kitty :— 

“T suppose you are anxious to hear about 
all the things we have done, all the places 
we went, all about the marvellous shops we 
visited in Fifth Avenue, and so on. ‘To tell 
vou the truth it has been such a constant 
whirl of auto rides, theatres, parties, teas. 
visits to st. ges, posing for photographs, 
and so on and on and on, that I can hardly 
tell you a thing. And besides, we weren’t 
able to enjoy things the way we should, 
because there was always that question 
lurking in the back of every one of our 
heads: ‘Am I going to land a real job?’ 

‘The most important thing is the way 
the various directors made the tests to find 
out about our talent for motion picture 
acting. 

“First, there was Mr. Brady. Mr. 
Brady, who they tell me is actually the 
busiest man in New York, gave us his own 
very real time, but honestly, Kitty—he 
seemed to me to be terribly bored by all of 
us! We went across the Hudson river to 
the Paragon studio in the rambling town 
of Fort Lee, where Mr. Brady laid out a 
scene, and we were called upon, one after 
another, to play it. Some of us played this 


hose 


Magazine 
scene with Carlyle Blackwell — really, 
Kitty, I’m not kidding you!—and some ot 
us with Irving Cummings. It was wonder- 
fully exciting ; in fact, too exciting for us 
to do our best work. 

“Mr. Capellani, Clara Kimball Young's 
director, was next. Miss Young, by the 
way, was a perfect dear. You would have 
thought her a big sister to each one of us— 
a bit different, | must confess, from Alice 
Brady, who, when we were at the Paragon 
studio, glanced at us with a little very. icv 
laughter, and finally consented, at her 
father’s request, to appear with us for a 
few moments: 

“Mr. Capellani took his stenographer, 
and sat down with each one of us, alone. 
He asked us all about our plans, our ambi 
tions, what we had done, what we thought 
we were fitted to do. For each of us he 
had a little scenario, which we acted I 
think with a lot more intelligence because 
of Mr. Capellani’s kind, patient exposition. 

“Next, Herbert Brenon tested each of us 
for photographic and acting capabilities. 
He sat on a table. talking to us as if he’d 
known us all our lives. He would ask, for 
instance, if we had ever been in love, if we 
had ever had a great sorrow—or he would 
tell us a funny little story just to see us 
laugh—and all the time, though we didn’t 
know it then, the camera-man was grinding 
in a motion picture of these natural ex 
pressions on our faces! This is what I call 
clever! And the proof of the optical 
pudding is that Mr. Brenon found one of 
our eleven who, after she has had several 
different experiences in different sorts of 
plays, he is going to take on a three-vear 
contract. 

‘So much for the principal business for 
which we came here. Now for the diver- 
sions. To begin at the beginning—though 
goodness knows where I’ll end, because I 
haven’t kept a diary—we were met at the 
station by the New York business repre- 
sentative of the magazine, and we piled 
into a lot of taxicabs and drove to the 
Marie Antoinette Hotel, at Sixty-sixth 
street and Broadway. It took.us nearly a 
day to get settled down, and feeling at 
home with our chaperones, as well as get- 
ting acquainted with one another. The next 
day we motored out to Longue Vue, a 
suburban restaurant, up near Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson, for tea, and then clear to the 
other end of the world— ¢he whole length 





























Helen Arnold, in “The Witching Hour” 


This young Louisville girl is a winner in the ‘Beauty and Brains’’ contest. Proclaimed by William A. Brady 
the most beautiful girl he had seen in years, Miss Arnold was engaged a few hours after her arrival in New York 
City by an alert representative of the Frohman Amusement Corporation. She was immediately assigned to a 
position as ingenue in the company of George Irving, the director who made ‘‘Jaffery.’’ This picture is a scene 
from the filming of Augustus Thomas’ great play. Miss Arnold plays Viola, and opposite her is Jack Sherrill. 
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of New York, across Brooklyn, to Coney 
Island. 

“It was Mardi Gras, and you never saw 
such crowds in your life. I don’t think I 
would care much to mingle with it too 
intimately. It isn’t that it’s rough, so much 
as the boisterousness of it. It makes one 
feel so mussy. But it was a wonderful 
sight from the side-lines. 

“The next afternoon—1 think it was Sat- 
urday—a .Wrs. Newhouse talked to us in 
the parlor of the hotel, and (lean close, 
and I’ll tell you a secret while I blush) | 
don’t know in the least what she talked 
about. I was thinking all the time how 
much rather I would have put in the 
afternoon going through Wanamaker’s, or 
\ltman’s, or some of the big stores. Some- 
how everything looks so much more beau- 
tiful in New York. It’s ail glamour, | 
suppose, and they tell me that the same 
things you see here are to be found, almost 
duplicated, in the high class shops in al- 
most every little city in the country. But 
it’s different. After all, New York zs the 
centre, where things begin. 

“In the evening we saw “The Man Who 
Back,’ a very thrilling melodrama 
about a man.and a woman who were drug 
fiends and helped each other quit. 

“Sunday we just lolled around, and then 
Monday we had those tests at the Para- 
gon studio. In the evening we 
the Hippodrome, and saw the 
ballet and the Ice ballet. It’s the hugest 
place you can imagine. But the funny 
thing was that next day there was a story 


Came 


went to 
Pavlowa 


in the papers about one of the girls putting 
on skates and doing stunts in the Ice ballet, 
and another doing a little part in the Pav- 
lowa number, when the truth of the matter 
is, not one of us left our box until the show 
was over. And the girl they said did the 
skating, never had on skates in her 
life. ‘They said it because she came from 
Winnipeg I guess, and they thought she 
simply must skate if she came from there. 

“The other shows we were a musi- 
cal comedy, “The Girl from Brazil,’ and 
a farce comedy, Chances.’ Both 
were very lively and helped us to forget 
for a while guessing what our fate was to 
be. 
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“One of the most enjoyable days we had 
was when we went as guests of Miss Sophie 
Irene Loeb to a lovely little place they 
call “The Country Playhouse,’ at Harmon, 


somewhere north of New York. We had 
tea and danced, and met a lot of interest- 
ing people. The most interesting, to us, 
was Lillian Russell, because you know she 
was one of the judges, and it was great 
fun seeing if she could remember us from 
our photographs. Then we met Bayard 
Veiller (who wrote ‘Within the. Law’) 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Lasky, and Julia 
Dean, and a lot of others. And last but 
not least, Clara Kimball Young, who we 
just adored at first sight. Miss Young, 
you know, had just finished doing ‘The 
Common Law,’ and the first showing was 
an invitation affair at the St. Regis Hotel. 
Miss Young sent us all invitations. But 
if I get started writing about her I’ll never 
stop. 

“To return to the Country Playhouse— 
presently we went over to the. quaintest 
place you ever dreamed of, ‘Tumble Inn, 
for dinner. 

“A lot of other places where we teaed 
and dined I guess I have forgotten, but 
there was tea at the Ritz-Carlton (oh, 
such a dignified and fashionable place it 
is), and luncheon at Lord & Taylor’s store. 
It was almost bewildering. going to so 
many places and all so different. and at 
that, of course we didn’t anywhere near 
get a suggestion of the variety that is avail- 
able in New York. 

‘Another evening that was most interest- 
ing was the first public release of “The 
Common Law,’ which went on at a dozen 
or more of the Loew Theatres in 
New York the same night. Miss Young 
appeared in person at several of the 
theatres the opening night, and we drove 
around with her. We almost lived in auto- 
mobiles all the time and I believe I’ve 
almost forgotten how to walk. 

“To tell you the truth, some of us had 
some rather absurd ideas in the parts of 
our anatomy where we were supposed to 
carry the ‘Brains’ part of the contest title. 
l‘or instance, in spite of all the articles 
that have been published telling how pic- 
tures are made, when we went to the first 
studio we visited, one of the girls looked 
around at the sets and said: 

“Why I thought they built whole 
houses. I don’t see how anyone could act 
in a place like that—just two sides of a 
room, with all the ceilings and things 
off ? ? 

“‘Hopefully’— 





THE GIRL ON THE COVER—MARIE DORO 





v= have Pennsylvania to thank for Marie Doro, for she was born there one bright May 
day during the proper phase of the moon—several years ago, which according to the 
archaic art of astrology, ought to make her one of the sweetest things in this large round world. 

If after looking at this picture you have the effrontery to assert that there’s nothing to 
astrology, it is time you called in your favorite psychopathist and said, ‘“‘Doctor, O doctor, please 
tell me what is wrong.” 

For Miss Doro has ten times the admirers in the cinema universe that she had upon the 
legitimate stage where she was one of the ruling favorites for years in “Diplomacy,” “The Rich- 
est Girl,”” ““The Butterfly on the Wheel,” “‘The Morals of Marcus” and ‘Oliver Twist.” 

Two years ago when she first tried pictures, she turned those soulful eyes of hers upon a 
lowly prowler of the press and lowered his temperature 30 degrees by announcing that at the 
end of the two she would forever forsake the screen. ‘To leave it,” she added, “‘at the height 
of my career.” 

Now, as the novelists will have it, a long year has rolled by and the adorable Doro is still 
cineming with the Lasky with every prospect of so continuing—and for more than two years too! 

And again the publicist’s pulse is up. 
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STUART HOLMES CAN SLEEP 


UPPOSE a man had done so 
| many crooked things that 


he 
couldn't even sleep on _ the 
square, what would he do? 
Jbviously, he would equip himself 
with a circular bed. The answer is 
almost too easy. 
Yet Stuart Holmes, that 


~~ talented and 
ee . 


The villain and two 

of his ever-present 

props, the mustache 
and the cigaret. 


highly polished villain of 

the screen drama declares that the bizarre 
bed owes its existence to a superstition. He 
speaks : 

“T never felt really happy as long as I had to take 
a chance on getting out on the left-hand side of the bed. At 
last came the inspiration. .\ circular bed was just the thing. 
Phere’s neither right nor left to it.” 

As may be noted by the observant, Mr. Holmes’ bed chamber 
is some boudoir and quite in keeping with the personality of a male 
vampire. 

And talking about vamps, the tiger cat in this picture is the van- 
quisher of Theda Bara’s lap dog which succumbed to an attack of acute 
indigestion recently. Stuart kept the striped kitten in a little room at the 
Fox studio, and one day Miss Bara deposited her doggie in the same room with- 
out taking an inventory of its contents. 
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ble Villain 


ONLY IN A ROUND BED! 


Owen 


According to the story, when the 
two animals mixed, a parrot, which 
like the tiger cat, had been brought 
from Jamaica, cried out, “Camera! 
Camera!” Kitty sustained a bite on 
the leg but Fido was. a_ total loss. 
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“Villaining” | 


Claire 
Whitney 
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IT’S ALL BROAD- 
WAY! 


No wonder Broadway is the 
street of streets, the copied 
name at every cross-roads. 
On these two pages are three 
pictures as different as imagina- 
tion could direct; and each is 
a picture of Broadway. Be- 
gin at the top—the way all 
young folks are doing nowa- 
days. ‘This view is sometimes 
known as the world’s greatest 
sky-line. Certainly it is the 
world’s most expensive sky- 
line. These battlements guard 
earth's treasure-chest. Here 
today, at the foot of Broadway, 
Everyman buys and sells and 
banks his money. Below, at 
the left, is a view of Longacre 

uare — heart of the “* white 
lights,"" mid-Broadway and 
mid-town, and world-metropo- 
lis of the theatre. And at the 
right, below, is the pastoral, 
frog-honking, sparrow-cheep- 
ing, cricket-creaking upper end 
of Broadway — simply a 
dreamy, run-down old farm 
near Dyckman Street. Wil- 
liam Nigh, of Metro, claims to 
have been this farm's discov- 
erer. He used it in Irene 
Fenwick’s picture, ““ A Child 
of Destiny.” 
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From photographs by White, 
taken exclusively Jor PHOYO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE, with th 
exception of the New York 
waterfront, Longacre Square 
and Georgian Court, which 
were reproduced Jrom pltoto- 
graphs copyrighted by Under- 
wood and luderwood. 
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‘On Location”—East Coast and Metropolitan 


OME months ago Photoplay reproduced the pictorial verity of a lot of famous picture sites along the Pacific ey gq houses that 
had been many things in many lands, Los Angeles streets that had been “‘shot"’ for thoroughfares from Chicago to Berlin, court houses and 
public buildings that had served every purpose of foreign state, and winding roads and curving bays which had moved on the maps of imag - 
ination from Monte Carlo to Yokohama. Here are some of the lens-volleyed spots of the East. In the past year, with picture- -drama_ activity 
in and about New York City constantly on the increase, certain favorite and adaptable locations have been used over and over again by directors. 

house which you were sure adorned the Nevsky Prospect has, strangely, journeyed to the environs of Paris. Or you find it in London, or 
prosaically in New Jersey; and you begin to wonder what it really i is, after all. One beautiful country estate, for instance, has been used 
again — | again by the lens painters. It has served every sort of function, serious and gay, which might be disposed in such "surroundings by 
civilized peoples anywhere. Photoplay has received many inquiries as to this place’s reality. You will find its type-and-picture truth on one 
of the a pages. 
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BILLINGS HOME 


Not ten minutes walk from the Broadway Farm is the magnificent 
estate of C.K.G. Billings, which begins at Riverside Drive. 
When these photographs were taken the Billings family was not 
at home, and the guardians refused the photographer admission. 
Director Vignola of the Famous Players was more fortunate, and 
he succeeded in persuading the owners to allow Hazel Dawn and 
the other members of the company to enact scenes from “‘Under 
Cover” there. Walliam Nigh of the Metro managed likewise to 
get past the portcullis for Russian Cast!- -cenes in ““The Kiss of 
Hate,” kissed by Ethel Barrymore. 


MARBLE HOUSE 


This big house is nearly a hun- 

red years old, having been built 
by the Seaman family and later 
occupied by the Dyckmans, at 
a time when 21 5th Street, where 
it is located, was away out in 
the country. It was erected from 
stone quarried from the hill on 
which it stands. The Metro 
directors like it particularly well, 
Charles Horan using it in 
** When a Woman Loves.”” Fox 
used it in Theda Bara’s “‘Eter- 
nal Sappho.”’ 
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CHURCH OF THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD 


For six days a cameraman waited at 208th 
Street and Broadway, praying for rain, 
while the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
of the Paulist Fathers, gazed unblinkingly 
back at him. Not all the prayers of the 
man at the crank, or of Director Edwin 
Carewe, of the Metro, availed, and Emily 
Stevens, starring in ‘‘ Destiny,” went on 
drawing salary. The sixth day i it rained, 
and the picture was made. 
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BILLIE BURKE 
ZIEGFELD’S 
HOME 


It was pretty soft for Billie 
Burke when the Kleine 
serial, ‘“Gloria’s Romance," 

reached the scenes transpir- 
ing at the country estate of 
Gloria’s male parent. All 
Miss Burke had to do was 
stay home until the company 
arrived. In other words, the 
residence of Miss Burke at 
Hastings on the Hudson 
was location used in the later 
episodes of the Mr, and Mrs. 
Rupert Hughes picture 

novel. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


When the PHOTOPLAY location squadron 
reached the Metropolitan Museum the man with 
the camera said, ** Well, how much of it do you 
want to show ?”’ Since the new south wing has 
been added it would need a twenty-four sheet to do 
justice to the building. So we said, “‘Shoot the 
steps,"’ and he shot them, narrowly missing seventy- 
five automobiles and a school of busses. The 
Museum is as near as the picture folk ever can get 
to Central Park, which is taboo for photodrama. If 
the building were not there you could see the Park, 
but in that case the picture would not be printed, 
and so you wouldn't see it. | Director Ford of the 
Famous used the Museum entrance in ‘*Sold.”’ 
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“BOB” INGER- 
SOLL’S HOME 


This typically ugly New 
ork house suggests 
why, perhaps, Ingersoll 
was an atheist. It is quite 
conceivable that a man 
living in a house like that, 
if he were sensitive, would 
believe that if there were 
an omnipotent God he 
would not permit such an * 
eyesore to exist. How- 
ever, itsuited the purposes 
of the Metro folk who 
were filmirg “‘ The Half 
Million Bribe.”” featuring 
Hamilton Revelle and 
Barbara Tennant. The 
house is at Thirty-sixth 
street and Madison 
avenue, diagonally oppo- 
site the much more at- 
tractive home of the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan. 
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F WILLIAMS- 
BURG 
BRIDGE 


Of all the engineers who 

designed the bridges across East 

River, only those who planned the 
Williamsburg Bridge had any feeling 

for the moving picture man. Not only 
ant did they arrange the various concourses 
so that they could be photographed readily, 

but they erected also a 

«_ very fair imitation of the 

Thames Em- 
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NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CLUB 
Most of the New York Clubs are too dignified and aristocratic 


to permit moving picture companies to ure their buildings for 
scenery. But the National Democratic Club is democratic in 
this as well as its politics, and so the building on Fifth Avenue 
near Fiftieth Street has been placed upon the screen in “The 
Eternal Question,”” asa background for the tale~t of Olga 
Petrova, and in many other metropolitan pictures. is is one 
of the few locations in the heart of New York that have been used 
in pictures, because the traffic department_has no soul for art, 
when art blocks a busy street. Fiftieth on Fifth Avenue is pretty? 
well out of the jam, however, and so this club has been available.) 
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FT. LEE’S FAMOUS 
HOTEL 


*“What companies have used 
your hotel in pictures?"’ the 
PHOTOPLAYY scout asked 
the proprietor of Cella’s Hotel, 
Ft. Lee. ‘What companies 
have made pictures in the 
East?" he replied. “*Those 
are the ones.” It is conven- 
ient to most of the studios on 
the other side of the Hudson, 
and the proprietor encourages 
the boys and g'rls to visit him. 
Universal, Fox, Metro, World, 
Keystone,— but why write a 
motion picture directory ?— all 
know Cella’s, and so do the 
spectators of their entertain- 
ment 
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WILDERNESS SCENE 


Just back of Cella’s Hotel is a perfectly 

good wilderness scene, with a very 

slightly used wagon trail running through 

it. ‘This has been used almost as much 

as the hotel itself, and many a cavalcade 

has galloped into a ‘ies along the 
trail. 
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GEORGIAN 
COURT — THE 
GOULD HOME 


Ordinarily when a moving 
picture producer obtains the 
permission of one of the 
New York millionaires to 
use his country estate for a 
photoplay, the director is 
sworn to secrecy. One of 
the few exceptions of this is 
the case of the George 
Gould home at Lakewood. 
N. | 2 used by Director Ford 
of the Famous Players in 


*“Niobe.”” 
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SILENT SCREEN SUPERSEDES THE 
SPELLBINDER OF THE PAST. 


By Alfred A. Cohn 


HE 


choose, 


almost any 
and the center of all things 

social, the cinema, is doing a wonder- 
ful business. Out in front stand the froth 
and stability of the community, nervously 
awaiting the signal to enter. 

“Aha,” you guess, “this is the opening 
night of Bertha M. Mudd’s great serial 
‘A Hellion’s Hate’ with Francis Z. Elder- 
berry as the Hellion and Rebecca Burke 
as the Hate. But you are wrong. 

Then as the pipe organ within begins 
shredding the national anthem into minute 
particles, it dawns upon you that this in- 
deed would be no properly incidental ditty 
to accompany the unwinding of a Fran- 
cisan drama, or Burkish romance.  Sud- 
denly comes a flash that the spectacle 
you are about to witness is the “Demo- 
cratic movies!” And despite the knowl- 
edge that there will be no terrible leap 
from the cliff and no thrilling lovers’ 
clinch in the last ten feet, you are deeply 
interested, because for the first time in his- 
tory, the nation’s political leaders are 
appealing to the big army of voters through 
an animated visual medium. 

Somewhat amazed at the inevitableness 
of the movie, you enter and as you pass 
down the aisle the usher informs you that 
never since the first run of “Why Girls 
Leave Home” has the house been so packed, 
and courteously pushes you backward into 
a seat. Now with a swelling fortissimo the 
organ begins heavy duty on the “Star 
Spangled Banner” and the projector is 
being focused. And in the next minute 
this leader flashes: 
“SECRETARY OF THE TR 

McADOO.” 


scene is place you 


KASURY 


In another second he is ‘‘on.” And 
every second after that he is talking. 
Apparently he is arguing why you and all 
your fellow pewholders should vote for his 
father-in-law and the Democratic ticket. . 

And right here is a salient point in 
favor of movie campaigning, at least if the 
word of the Democratic Campaign Com- 


Voiceless” 
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After all it may take some 

time for the pioneers who 

are accustomed to voting 

for Bryan to get used to the 
new system. 


TWO REEL THRILLER WITH AN 
ALL STAR CAST 


FEATURING 


. WILSON. 
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fathered the idea is to be 
not swept away by 
Andean flights of rhetoric, the rush of a 
majestic phrase and the pat lines of the 
professional arc-light Demosthenes.  Be- 
fore you is a silent man talking silently and 
allowing his spiritual makeup to be judged 
from his face alone so that what he says 
afterward in a printed insert flashed upon 
the screen you judge with calm reflection 
uninflamed by any spellbinder tricks. 

For a moment you are awe stricken. It 
is all so simple, so reasonable, so unruffled, 
so logical. And you hark back 
to the days when the old boy who put the 
bunk in Bunker Hill, with a long tailed 
coat and a voice like the drums of doom, 
Billy Sundayed his hearers into a mental 
condition where they would vote against 
their own kin and be glad of the chance. 
And here you sit on the eve of a presiden- 
tial campaign listening to arguments pos- 
sessed of your common sense and reason 
and with no possibility of the political saw- 
dust trail ahead of you! 

The secretary does a quick “fadeout” 
presumably back to his children, the screen 
flickers, the organ draws in an extra supply 
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mnittee which 
credited; you are 


SO prosaic, 
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“And what to the hues of Hughes ?’’ 


of wind and gives forth an extra blast of 
patriotism, and hetore your eves appears 
that idol of the films, Woodrow Wilson, 
who if reelected will make almost as much 
money in his two terms as Chas. Chaplin 
will make this vear. 

You note that he face the 
camera, that his gestures are finished, that 
his appearance is that of one to whom the 
chalklines are home. ‘This, children, is the 
result of practice and experience and there 
was a time when he had all these faults, 
before he essayed the lead in 
the famous features “Paddling Pancho,” 
“You And The U-Boats”’ “Mr. 
O’Leary’s Bull.” 

You look closer—and are astounded. He 
knows what to do with his hands! In this 
so many actors have failed, but the presi- 
dent acquired the trick by observation and 
careful watchful waiting, so that now he 
handles them like a Kerrigan as he ad- 
dresses the caller who somehow got by the 
office boy in the picture. 

You begin to wonder in an abstract wav 
whether every one in the White House is 
an expert actor when a new scene or two is 
flashed and Newton D. Baker the Secretary 
of War, and Secretary Redfield of the 
Department of Commerce are “on.” 

“Aha,” you say again for the second 
time in this story, “Here are a couple of 
extra people. Clever boys, but no 
finish, no finish whatever !” 


does not 


to be exact 


and 


yes, 


you murmur. 


Inveterate cinema 
fend that you are, it 
gives you joy to have 
picked out their defects 
and weaknesses, the un- 
breakable trick the 
amateur has of looking 
and talking right into 
the camera. And Red 
field and Baker both 
have it. <A little pa 
tience—a few more 
years . . . by 1920 
perhaps; well, who 
knows? 

And as Redfield and 
Baker fade out to make 
way for a_ subtitle or 
two you cannot help but 
drop an honest tear for 
the former, so ambitious. 
so earnest in his desire 
to be a great actor. 

lor the camera has ruined his whiskers! 
Those ‘Titian triumphs, those billowing 
beauties of aggressive red have lost their 
color to the soulless screen. ‘They are 
black, plain black! And to stifle your sor- 
row you eat the bon bons that have rested 
in the little box be 
fore you since 1892. 

But there is no 
surcease; at once 
comes the specula- 
tion as to what the 
camera would do to 
the trim chin orna 
ments of Charles 
Warren Fairbanks 
of the Republicans 
and Indiana. 

“And what to the 
hues of Hughes?” 
vou murmur. And 
if you are a Re 
publican you vow 
not to see the Re- 
publican movies. If 
you are a Democrat 
you vow you will. 

Just at this mo- 
ment the = action 
speeds up. The 
climax is coming, 
the big scene. And 
when the Capitol 


The man who put the bunk in 
looms up you 


Bunker Hill. 





Votes ‘‘ Via Voiceless’ 


chortle, ‘“This is it!’ and hold your breath. 

But what a disappointment : It is only 
Vice President ‘Thomas Riley Marshall sit- 
ting on the front stoop. rocking and talking 
to himself—maybe kicking because he is 
cast for so small a part—a sort of cinemic 
afterthought. 

But just because “The Government in 
Action,” as the Wilson film is officially 
known, contains.no dramatic thrills, don’t 
get the idea that no exciting incidents were 
ever photographed for campaign purposes. 

It is related that several months ago, a 
well known playwright ‘‘doped” a thril- 
ling two-reeler, which was calculated to 
turn the solid south for Hughes and make 
his clection unanimous. It is further re- 
lated that he was paid something like 
$35,000 for the film. Then the more far- 
seeing members of the Republican National 
Committee took a look at it. Their verdict 
was that even if shown in Vermont, Wilson 
would carry that state by acclamation, or 
something to that effect. So the thriller 


was junked. or sold to 
maker, or something. 

There was also much talk of a reel or 
two of Colonel Roosevelt in affecting rec- 
onciliation scenes with Professor ‘laft, 
spiced with frequent flashes of Mr. Hughes, 
but at this writing, less than a month before 
election day. no such films had appeared. 
Perhaps there was a dispute as to who was 
to get most of the close-ups. or some other 
technical controversy. Quien sabe? 

However. one thought is impressed on 
your mentality as you leave the playhouse, 
no matter what your political predilections 
may be—that by 1920 the nation will have 
accepted the screen as its chief medium of 
political expression. 

It is almost safe to predict that by that 
time the cinema will be also a medium of 
better campaigning than has ever char- 
acterized our quadriennial elections—that 
is, of more truthful, more honest and more 
uninflamed campaigning—a consummation 
much to be desired. 


some munitions 





Read This Before Voting 


KN: IWING that the moving picture 

enthusiasts of the nation would be in 
doubt as to how their votes should be cast 
on November 7, until they learned the 
political predilection of their favorite stars, 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE undertook to make 
a canvass of the actresses now in California. 
who will cast their first votes for president. 
Here is how they stand: 

Kathlyn Williams: If I ever vote any- 
thing but the straight Democratic ticket, 
take me back to the lions, lock me in and 
throw the key away. Wilson, of course. 

Fannie Ward: If I were old enough to 
vote, mister, I would do my best for 
Hughes. think he’s a terribly nice man, 
who ought to be encouraged. 

Mae Murray: I can’t vote here, 
could it would be Hughes. 
from New York, and besides I like the 
way he parts his whiskers and besides, I 
never knew anything good to come out of 
Jersey. 

Marie 


but if I 


Doro: TI shall vote for Wilson 
because do not believe this is a time to 
change administrations. 
Doro.hy Gish: Hughes 
if I had a vote. I think 
perfect darling. 
Myrtle Stedman: I am for the 


and Fairbanks. 
Douglas is a 


demoli- 


because he’s 


tion, abolition and utter annihilation of the 
entire Democratic party. 

Cleo Ridgely: After using Wilson for 
four years, I think we should use no other. 
1 think he’s just splendid in those serious 
things. And those subtitles he writes are 
grand. Wilson, that’s all. 

Anita King: Judging from his makeup, 
I consider Hughes a better business man 
than Wilson and will cast my vote ac- 
cordingly. 

Louise Glaum: I’m for the Johnnie who 
wants to have rum abolished. I think his 
name is Benson. 

Bessie Barriscale: Wilson has saved the 
country from chaos. He gets my first vote 

Dorothy Dalton: The prices of clothing 
have gone up so high during Wilson's pi 
ministration that I will vote for Hughes. 

‘Vinifred Kingston: As long as Oliver 
Morosco is not running, I'll vote for 
Hughes as his platform is much superior 
to that of Wilson. 

Vivian Martin: I simply can’t see 
Hughes, he’s too handsome. Let me have 
homely men about me. Me for Wilson. 

Charley Murray (who is not an actress) : 
I am not in favor of anv change of ad- 
ministration at this time so will vote again 
for Andrew Jackson. 

































































You’ve Heard About “Supervising” — 


-well, here’s a pretense of it. In the chair, Owen Moore, pretending to read a book. In _ the Vanilla parfait 
suit, D. W. Griffith, pretending to tell him something. Hanging on Mr. Moore’s chair, Del Henderson, pre- 
tending to listen. Place, the New York Famous Players studio, pretending it’s a Griffith sun-arena. 





OW a woman, driven to 
desperation by the loss of 


loved ones, defied an empire. 


ar Bride 


tee 


OAN was 
born for 
leader 

As a baby, she led in 

play ; when she budded into ex- 

quisite maidenhood she led in 

the village festivities; reaching 

young womanhood, she became 

the arbiter of many a pretty quarrel, the 

cicerone of forlorn damsels, and inciden- 

tally the despair of wooers. Perhaps it 

was her very independence that kept her 

immune, and made the young men almost 

afraid to speak of love; and so she went 

her way, ignoring glances and sighs of 

would-be amorous swains. ‘The village 

folk twitted her, told her she would be a 
spinster, but she looked at them gravely. 

“Vou talk of love and marriage as if it 
were a game of grabbag,” she said. “If I 
ever marry, it will have to be a bigger man 
than I have seen yet.” 

It was not that she was cold or disdain- 
ful. Joan’s sympathies were always on the 
alert, poured out freely for the poor, the 
sick, the oppressed. And there was no lack 
of opportunity. The workers in the big 
factory which gave the village its reason 
for existence, were underpaid and over- 
worked. They endured it all, year after 
vear, as a matter of habit. But when Joan 
entered their midst as one of the workers, 
she refused to take for granted that things 
must always be as they had been. From 


ship. 


By Jerome Shorey * 


Produced by Herbert Brenon 


sympathizing with the sufferings of her fel- 
low workers she went a step farther, and 
began to ask, not only herself, but the 
others, why they did not do something 
about it. 

“What 
helplessly. 

“Leave old Bollings to run his own fac- 
tory for a while, and see how he likes it,” 
she replied. 

“But we will starve!” 

‘Then let’s starve for a few weeks. It 
can’t be much worse than the way things 
are.” 


can we do?” they asked, 


The older ones, ground down until there 
was no spark of resistance left, shook their 
heads, but the seed of rebellion planted by 
the vigorous Joan found fertile soil in the 
younger generation, and it was not long 
until the unheard of had happened. ‘They 
went on strike, the momentum of their de 
fiance carrying with them even the pessimis- 
tic conservatives. And because no one ever 
had suspected there ever could be such a 
thing as a strike, the factory owner was 
unprepared. His blustering and threats 
made no impression against Joan’s mag 
netic leadership, and soon he was forced to 
give in, rather than suffer large losses. 
Thus Joan still further cemented her hold 
as leader of the humble peasants. 

It was at a great picnic, held in celebra- 
tion of the victory, that Joan finally en- 
countered her “bigger man.” As the day 
passed, a few of the young men became 
boisterous. Joan, a little tired from the 
long strain of bearing the brunt of the bat 
tle during the strike, strolled away from the 
crowd, and found a secluded nook where 
she might rest. One of the rowdies fol- 
lowed her, and, his judgment unsteadied 
by too frequent potations, attempted an 


*: From a scenario based upon Marion Craig Wentworth’s play. 
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uncouth 
was 


courtship. It 
impossible to 
escape, and Joan was 
too proud to scream. 
But the only 
laughed at her biting, 
scathing and 
persisted. He was just 
about to take her in his 
arms and force a kiss 
upon her, when there 
came a noise like a 
huge animal crashing 
through the brush. A 
young giant appeared, 
and seizing the bully 
by the shoulder flung 
him headlong down the 
sloping sward, and 
towered over him as he 
pulled himself  to- 
gether and slunk away. 
The giant turned to 
Joan. 
' “Oh, 
thank 
panted. 
ad happened to be 
and heard 
What you were saying 
to him,” the young 
Hercules explained. 
“Why didn’t you call 
for help ?” 
“IT don’t 
suppose it’s 


boor 


words, 





thank 


you,” 


you, 
she 


passing, 


know. |] 

foolish, 
but—it’s very hard for 
me to admit I am 
beaten. Who are 











you?” 

“Just a 
yokel. Franz, 
call me. I and my three brothers, and my 
mother and sister live 
hill. 
deal.” 

“No,” Joan 
closely. _ 
ing you. 
men.” 

‘“That’s what they said when I took my 
military training.” 

“VYou’re a soldier?” 

“Just the same as everyone else. Fven 
the farmer cannot escape his year of sol- 
diering. Not that I wanted to. There’s 
something fine about it—to learn to defend 


common 
they 


yonder across the 
We don’t go to the village a great 


observed, studying him 
would have remembered see- 
You’re bigger than the village 


Franz drew a picture of the violation of homes, and Joan, closing her eyes, 
lips, their bayonets pointed 


your country and fight for your King, if 
the need ever should arise.” 

“Somehow I can’t bear the thought of 
it,” Joan answered. “When I hear them 
talking about soldiering it gives me the 
strangest pain here,” and she pressed her 
hand to her heart. 

Franz laughed. 

“Don’t fear,” he said. 
ing to be any war. 
fight about.” 

So they strolled through the summer 
woods, as the evening fell softly and the 
shadows closed about them, and told each 
other of their lives and dreams. They did 


“There isn’t go- 
We have nothing to 
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nounced policy was 
dangerous. Until the 
men at the capital in 
authority spoke of pos- 
sible war, no one else 
dared speak of it 
openly. But it was in 
the air. No one knew 
the source of the 
rumors, but they per- 
sisted. Franz and 
Joan heard them, and 
while they could not 
believe them to be 
well-founded, the y 
shortened the period of 
betrothal, and one day 
went quietly to the 
priest and were mar- 
ried. 

It was hardly a 
happy wedding. The 
old pain which always 
clutched at  Joan’s 
heart when soldiering 
was mentioned, was 
incessant now. Her 
forebodings would not 
be _ stilled. Franz 
clung outwardly to his 
patriotic views, and 
even suggested that he 
should wear his uni- 
form at the wedding. 
But the idea caused 
Joan such an outburst 
of weeping and terror, 
that he quickly aban- 
doned it. Not that 








saw a row of hard-faced men, lust and greed written plainly upon their cruel 
toward her breast. 


not notice that the crowds in the field 
below had gone back to the village, and 
night was upon them before they realized 
the sun was setting. But not before Joan 
understood that at last she had met her 
“bigger man.” 


JOAN and Franz had scarcely been be- 
trothed a month when whispers began 
to circulate through the country—sinister 


half prophecies of war. No one dared 
speak his suspicion and his fear, for the 
country was governed after the strictest 
military fashion, and to voice that which 
was contrary to the government’s an- 


Joan was a_ coward. 
Iveryone knew that. 
It was that her vision 
seemed to pierce the future, and brought, 
the conviction that through war she would 
be made to suffer unnamed things. Now 
that she was marrying a soldier, and at a 
time when the country was buzzing with 
gossip of war, the premonitions were so 
much the more intense. 

For a time the sense of being under the 
protection of her splendid husband lulled 
Toan’s fears. He was so big, so strong, it 
seemed that, no matter what transpired, 
nothing ever could happen to him. One 
could not think of him as other than as he 
was—tall, magnificent. Joan the leader 
was now Joan the worshiper. All her self- 
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assertiveness was buried in her adoration 
for her husband, her confidence that he 
could shield her from all the perils of life. 

Then, one day, gossip gave way to cer- 
tainty. War was no longer a mere proba- 
bility—it was an assured fact. Preparing 
swiftly and secretly, the King finally de- 
cided the time had come to strike at a 
neighboring monarch of whom he had 
long been jealous. ‘lhe standing army was 
well equipped and ready, and with the an- 
nouncement of the ultimatum came _ the 
summons to the citizen-soldiers to report 
for active service, and Franz was among 
the first called. It had not been for noth- 
ing that his splendid physique was noted 
by the military instructors, and a commis 
sion was sent to him by special messenger 
A few hours after the storm broke he was 
on his way to the capital. 

A few hours of time—but an eternity 
for Joan. In those few hours she suffered 
the pangs of a lifetime. Yet she would 
have endured them for days, weeks, months, 
years, could she but have clung a little 
while longer to her idol, held him back a 
little longer from that awful maelstrom 
into which his duty drew him irresistibly. 

Franz, too, became infected with her 
fears, and as they sat through the vigil, 
clinging desperately to each other, he told 
her of some of the dangers against which 
she must guard, dangers more terrible even 
than those which the soldier must face on 
the field of battle. He spoke of things 
which had happened in other wars, of the 
ruthlessness of invaders, of their pillaging 
and cruelties. He drew a picture of the 
violation of homes, and Joan, closing her 
eyes, saw a row of hard-faced men, lust 
and greed written plainly upon their cruel 
lips, advancing toward her with bayonets 
pointed at her breast. 

“Don’t,” she gasped. “Don’t tell me 
any more. I can’t bear it.” 

“T am just telling you so that you will 
know the worst that can happen,” Franz 
replied gently. ‘You must be brave and 
strong. You wi// be. You can be nothing 
else.” 


HEN Franz had left, Joan, almost 
paralyzed by her suffering, sank into 
a stupor from which nothing could rouse 
her. For hours she would stand by the 
window, gazing off into the distance, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing. Not all the 
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gentleness of Franz’s 
tender solicitude of his sister, Amelia, 
could touch her. Dry-eyed and almost 
stolid she moved listlessly about the house, 
doing her share of the work despite the 
pleadings of the others. When they would 
try to relieve her she would turn upon them 
almost fiercely. 

“For God’s sake,” she would exclaim, 
“let me do something that will help me for- 
get, for a little while at least.” 

The only occasions upon which she 
showed any emotion were when, one by one, 
Franz’s brothers were called—George. 
tric, and then the youngest, the baby— 
Arno. ‘That was almost as hard as letting 
Franz, himself, go. But when that was 
over, the end was reached, and again Joan 
sank into her apathetic mood. Strangely 
enough, it was only when she was utterly 
exhausted, and nature asserted itself in 
sleep, that she was disturbed. ‘Then she 
would dream, and the dream was always 
the same. She saw Franz, the big, splen- 
did Franz, lying crumpled and still in a 
big ditch, with a dark stain spreading over 
his bosom. ‘Then she would awake sud- 
denly with a sharp cry, run to the window, 
and stare out into the night. 

When the news finally arrived, it was 
hardly a surprise. Joan always had known 
that Franz would be killed in battle. She 
now believed that she knew it that day in 
the woods, when he first told her of his 
military training. Yet the blow was none 
the less crushing because it had been hang- 
ing over her for so long. With a wild, 
agonized cry she fell to the floor. The 
heartbroken mother lifted her tenderly and 
sobbed words of comfort. At last Joan 
struggled to her feet. 

“Ah yes,” she said to the older woman. 
“You have three other sons. But I have 
nothing. J/y world is empty.” ‘Then, re- 
alizing the stab in her words she sobbed in 
pres “Forgive me, oh forgive me. 

[ didn’t know what I was saying. It is the 
end of everything for me. ‘The very end.” 

Turning away she leaned upon the man- 
tel over the hearth, and her glance rested 
upon the revolver Franz had given to her 
the night he told her of the perils that 
might come. 

‘The very end,” 
“Why not?” 

And she took the gun in her hands. A 
second, and all the suffering would be 


aged mother nor the 


she repeated to herself. 
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who 
might 


ended. Perhaps, 
could tell. she 
be with her beloved 
Franz again in that 
other world. 
\ word from the 
mother called her 
back—a word and a 
gesture. In a_ sewing 
basket there was a heap 
of soft fabrics, little 
garments fin- 
ished and in 
the making. 
“You 
hav 





fh 
S44, 


4 
sy 


is 


not the right to die,” Joan heard the mother 
say. 
Then she remembered Franz’s words: 
“You must be brave and strong. 
will be. You can be nothing else. 


You 


” 


HOROUGHLY prepared though the 
King had been for his invasion, he had 
not reckoned with the determined resist- 
ince of the defenders of the neighboring 
land. He had put his faith in his per- 
fected military system, neglecting to con- 
sider the philosophy of justice, 
Thrice armed is he who hath 
his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though 
locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injus- 
tice is corrupted. 
The campaign had not proved so simple as 
he had anticipated. One after another he 
flung his army corps against the frontier 
defenses, only to receive reports of their 
annihilation. 





] 


Joan had always 
known Franz would 
be killed in battle, 
but the blow was none 
the less crushing be- 
cause it had hung 
over her so long. 





“Give me more men- men.” he 
demanded of his ministers. 

The wiser, cooler members of the ruling 
clique shook their heads. It was all well 
enough to ask for more men. Perhaps vic- 
tory could be achieved eventually by force 
of numbers. But afterwards—what of the 
country then, its finest manhood destroyed ? 
What of the next generation? Diplomati- 
cally they suggested this phase of the prob 
blem to the King. He frowned an in 
stant—then issued his mandate. 

“Post a general order in every city and 
village, that as soon as an unmarried man 
is called to the colors. he shall take for his 
bride any young woman he may choose. 
Appeal to the patriotism of the women, but 
if any persist in refusing to marry, punish 
them until they consent.” 

The novel idea spread like wildfire 
through the country, and without counting 
the cost, young women by the thousand 
offered themselves as war brides to carry 
out the wishes of the King. It gave them 


more 
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a sense of their im- 
portance. No longer 
they merely 
passive creatures 
standing help- 
less while the men 
gave themselves to 
their country. ‘hey 
had a duty fully as 
vital. Nay, more 
than a duty—a 
privilege. With al- 
most fanatical fer- 
vor they welcomed 
the King’s mandate. 
Marriages took 
place by the thou- 
sands, and so numer- 


were 


ous were the couples 
seeking to be united 
in this strange sort 
of “holy wedlock” 
that 
wedded at a single 
ceremony. 

Joan, sadly pre- 
paring for ap- 
proaching mother- 
heard the 
As she pon- 
dered, her hands be- 
came idle over the 
tiny garments. A 
new thought came 
into her mind. 

“Is my child to 
come into the world, 
only to go as his 
father has gone? Or 
if, God forbid, it 
should be a girl, is 
she fated to suffer 


scores were 


hood, 
news. 





important  still—to 
our children. What 
war has done ta me, 
and to you _ too, 
mother, it shall not 
do to others if I can 
prevent it.” 

“What will 
do?” 

“I will go out 
among the women 
and tell them what 
it is they are doing. 
I will tell them 
what I have suf- 
fered. I see it all 
now. Without 
women’s help, there 
can be no more 
wars. ‘Then let us 
show the King that 
we understand, and 
tell him that wars 
must cease, or we 
will refuse to give 
the country another 
generation of sol- 
diers.” 

Joan’s 


you 


apathy 
ceased from that 
moment. The mood 
of resignation 
passed away, and in 
its place was re- 
born all the militant 
determination with 
which she had led 
the factory workers 
through their strike. 
In and out among 


the homes she made 
} 








as I have suffered ?” 

Day after day 
she brooded, and 
the aged mother 
looked in wonder at her idle hands. She 
could not understand why Joan had lost 
interest in the responsibility she had ac- 
cepted. One day she asked for the expla- 
nation, and Joan, the old fire of leadership 
blazing in her eyes, leaped to her feet. 

“Tt shall not be,” she exclaimed. “TI will 
not sit here, silent, while these foolish girls 
dig the graves of their own happiness. We 
women have a duty—yes. But it is not to 
the King. It is to ourselves, and more 


The dream was always the same—Franz, crumpled 
and still in a big ditch—and she would awake sud- 
denly, run to thewindow, and stare out into the night. 


her way, spreading 
her gospel of defi 
ance. The people 
listened, because 
they were in the 
habit of listening to Joan, and because her 
tragedy was known to all of them and lent 
authority to her words. The younger 
women attended with something akin to 
awe, for there was the fire of prophecy in 
her voice. So completely was she possessed 
by her mission that her bearing was domi- 
nant, exalted. Instead of arguing she 
seemed almost to command, and the women 
obeyed. Fewer and fewer war brides ap- 


peared in the marriage market at the 
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recruiting station, 
and when the sol- 
diers sought for 
mates they were 
repulsed. 

The situation was 
so serious that the 
authorities could 
not ignore it. At 
first they were sorry 
for Joan. ‘They had 
known her husband, 
and liked him. 
They pitied his 
widow, and looked 
upon her outburst 
as the result of a 
temporary mental 
derangement. but 
insanity or not, it 
was interfering 
with the carrying 
out of the royal 
mandate, and _ it 
must stop. 

Captain bragg, 
in command of the 
village, discussed 
the matter with 
Lieutenant H oft- 
man. 

“Joan will have 
to quit this preach- 
ing—that’s all there 
is to it,” the Cap- 
tain said finally. 

“What if 


won't 2” 


she 
asked the 
Lieutenant. 

“If the worst 
comes to the worst,” 





was not left long in 
doubt. Entering the 
home of the forlorn 
women he blurted 
out his demand. 
Amelia was not en- 
gaged to be married, 
she had _ rejected 
several proposals, 
the time had come 
for her to marry. 

Joan flung her 
arms around her 
dead husband's sis 
ter, and faced the 
officer defiantly. 

“She shall not 
marry you. I| will 
not permit it, even 
if she is willing.” 

“Why not? Ame- 
lia likes me _ well 
enough.” 

“Likes you—per- 
haps—but not the 
business you are in.”’ 

“By what right 
do you interfere?” 

“The right of a 
woman who has 
been robbed of 
everything that 
made life dear. ‘The 
right of any woman 
to protect another 
from horrors which 
she does not. sus- 
pect.” 

“T am not asking 
vour consent. Ame- 
lia, what do you say ?”’ 








the Captain replied 
slowly, ‘we will 
have her courtmar- 
tialled and shot.” 

“You wouldn’t dare shoot a woman !” 

“T dare anything in His 
service.” 

“The devil of it is,” Hoffman mused, 
“T want that pretty sister-in-law of hers 
myself.” 

“You shall have her,” and Bragg 
pounded the table with his fist. ‘Go get 
her. and if there’s any trouble, report, to 
me. We'll settle this thing right now.” 

So Hoffman set out, though dubious of 
success, in quest of his war bride. He 


Majesty’s 


A second, and all the suffering would be ended. 
Perhaps-—who could tell—-she might be with her 
beloved Franz again. 


“T—I| did like 
vou— Charles— but 
now — [| — |’m 
afraid,” and Amelia 
buried her face in Joan’s arms and sobbed. 

“Vou shall answer for this, Joan,” 
snarled the Lieutenant, and returned to his 
superior officer. 


HEN Captain Bragg visited Joan’s 

home, he anticipated no difficulty in 
frightening the rebellious young widow into 
submission. He held the power of life and 
death over all who resisted the King’s 
orders, but he had made his calculations 
in ignorance of an important fact. When 
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Joan flung her arms about her dead husband’s sister, 
‘the officer defiantly. ‘She shall not marry you,’”’ 


he told Joan that she would be shot if she 
did not abandon her campaign she laughed 
bitterly. 
“Vou dare 
said. 


not shoot me, she 
“T’m a woman.” 

“You are a traitor, and traitors of either 
sex are subject to the death penalty.” 

“You don’t understand,” she replied, and 
showed him the unfinished baby clothes. 
“See—you dare not shoot me.” 

Bragg stared, then frowned. ‘This was 
a new situation. Joan was right. He dared 
not execute a woman who might become the 
mother of a soldier. He tapped the floor 
impatiently with his foot. Then an idea 
occurred to him. If he could not have her 
shot, he could put her where she could do 
no more harm. 

“Very well,” 


Captain,’ 


he said abruptly. “Vou are 


she said. 


immune from capital punishment, but you 
are hot immune from imprisonment. You 
are under arrest.” 

Joan shrugged her shoulders. 

“It makes no difference now,” she 
said. “Il have done my work. [ven 
if you were to kill me you could 
not undo it. Put me in the 
deepest dungeon in all the 
land, but the women will not 
forget my message.” 
“We'll see about 
Come.” 
‘ven had Joan desired 
to she knew it 
would have been useless, 
she marched off, head 
erect, between two files of 
soldiers. But the news had 
spread through the village 
of what was going on. 
Hoffman had dropped a 
few indiscreet hints of the 
fate that had been decided 
upon for Joan. So there was 
a great throng of women in 
the street, and for a moment 
it seemed that they would fling 
themselves upon the soldiers 
and try to rescue their leader. 
“Tt’s all right,” Joan called 
out. ‘“They’re not going to 
kill me. I’m too valuable an 
animal to be killed. ‘Vhey’re 
just going to lock me up, so 
they can be free from hearing 
the truth. You see what it is 
they cate about. It isn’t us 
women. A lot they think about us. It’s 
only because they need us to give them more 
soldiers. Don’t let them fool you, my 
friends, with their talk of your duty to 
your country. When they ask you to be 
war brides, remember Joan.” 

The officers dared not silence her violent- 
ly, but they hustled her along as rapidly 
as they could to the little jail, and turned 
away with relief when they saw her 
locked up. 


ABLE- 


scarce, 


that. 


resist, 


and faced 


BODIED men were becoming 
and so a woman had been ap- 
pointed jailor. She seemed safe enough, 
even from the magnetism of Joan. She was 
huge termagant of a woman, disliked by 
everyone, and with none too savory a 
(Continued on page 142)" 





ELLEN TERRY PERPETUATES HER ART 












































Here is shown a scene of ‘‘Her Greatest Performance,’’ in which Ellen Terry, England’s most beloved actress, 
is the star. Although long in retirement, Miss Terry consented to appear before the camera so that future gen- 
erations might see her living shadow on the screen. The Ideal Film Co., Lid., produced the photoplay which has 
been commended by the London press, although the public will not be permitted to view it until January 22. 
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HEN you stop to think that some mothers are proud cf their sons and daughters even after they have lost sixteen jobs i in as many weeks, 


it's a safe speculative proposition that the mothers disclosed above are super-proud parents. If a little bit of sentiment is permissible here 
one might safely assume that the various sons and daughters likewise exhibited here reciprocate in full the affection and watchful care 
that has been lavished upon them. 
or instance, you never hear Anna Little complain about the way the eggs are scrambled. Her mother supervises all the cooking in the 
Santa Barbara bungalow of the Little family and she believes that a person cannot act properly unless properly fed. She is shown here admon- 
ishing Anna not to race with the limited trains. Anna's orginal name was Mary Brooks, so her mother is Mrs. Brooks. 
ust below are J. P. McGowan, chief executive of Signal, and his mother whom he has just brought over from Australia. You'd think 
with Helen Holmes her daughter in- -law always jumping on and off locomotives, she'd worry a bit. But no—she lets J. P. do that. 
he trio adjacent compnses Nona Thomas of Incetown, her sister, Ollie Kirkby of Kalem, and their mother, Mrs. Thomas; the latter being 
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at the nght. How do the daughters come to have different names? Search us. Maybe someone wished it on her. or she found it. 

In the center circle is Mack Sennett looking across the page at his aged mother, who is tremendously proud of her husky son. She enjoys 
the excitement about the Keystone studios almost as much as she does the comedies themselves. 

he two girls at the right are Juanita Hansen and her mother. Juanita is the one with the striped sport coat over a one-piece effect. 

Adjoining are the inseparable Kerngans, J. Warren and his mcther. Mrs. Kerrigan is a talented writer and her son--well, just about 
everything nice that can be said has been said about him. 
_ . In the frame below, Mary Miles Minter and her mamma are caught in an hour of relaxation at the beach. Mary's mother, Mrs. Shelby, 
is her constant companion and business manager. 

ay the left is a snapshot of Neva Gerber and her mother—to say nothing of the dog. They are pals and seldom apart— Neva and her 
mother. 





WHITNEY’S PET: SHE’S A MARMOSET 


IHE interviewer stumbled, 
brain awhirl, out of the studio 
where he had just fir. ned 


talking to Claire Whitney, muttering 
as he went: 


“*T never was a marmoset; 

I never thought I'd see one, 

But Claire, if I could be your pet 
My Land! I'd try to be one.’’ 
Because Miss Whitney's mar- 

moset has the well known lamb 
bleating for mercy when it comes 
to following her around. What is 
more, it is even allowed to kiss her 
as many times a day as it wants, 
which is not our idea of harsh treat- 
ment. ‘The only thing against the 
marmoset is that her name is 
Ermyntrude, and that it is a sort 
of monkey. 

It is said of the marmoset that 
it never grows afterit attains a certain 
length which is usually about one 
foot, divided 50-50, body and tail. 
This is considered very remarkable 
by some naturalists while others 
look upon it as very natural. Miss 
Whitney was presented with the pet 
while in Jamaica. But she could 
give no more information about the 
quasi-monkey then her press agent 

could find in the ency- 
clopaedia. 

Then the interviewer 
quoted another famous 
poet: 


**I’d scorn strong drink 
and scoff at foods 

Could I intrude where 
Ermyntrudes.”’ 
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‘‘Come! Drink!’ cried Manly, and dashed another malted milk into his already tortured vitals. 


Directed by Gordon Seagrove 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—This is the only film 
story that ever won the unqualified approval 
of the Ohio and Pennsylvania censors. Its 
author has offered a genuine handstitched 
doily to anyone who will produce it; to 
anyone who will go to see it after it is pro- 
duced he offers an additional prize consist- 
ing of twelve lessons in the cross stitch by 
Mrs. Hartley Ipecac, author of “My Needle 
and What It Needs.” Now go on with the 
story. 


Cinematographed by Quin Hall 


THE CAST 


BEAMLY LOWE. 6600 cece The dissolute son 
HiRAM LOVE......... His stern old papa 
ALBERTA WHEAT An heiress 
Fy t 2) ae A child of the slums 

Her little brother 


CHATSWORTH CHEWEASY 





PART 1. 


T was quarter of nine, and Lovely Manor 
was ablaze with lights. At that hour, 
late as it was, there could be only fri- 

volity afoot. In the drawing room Manly 
Love, the magnate’s dissolute son, was 
carousing with Alberta Wheat, a beautiful 
unprincipled woman with whom he was in- 
fatuated. Alluring indeed was she to look 
upon in her evening gown as 
she sat toasting her shins before the great 
fire. 

“Come! Drink!” cried Manly, his face 
flushing. And with mad abandon he 
dashed another fiery malted milk into his 
already tortured vitals. 

“Your twelfth!” the girl responded 


recklessly ; then draining her glass added: 
“My fifteenth.” 

Alberta Wheat had not always been what 
she was today; she could sometimes re- 
member (with the aid of an ice pack) the 
time when her first egg chocolate had set 
her head reeling, but that had been long 
ago and now the lines about her face showed 
the ravages that drink had made. 

As she set her glass down Manly leaned 
forward. How alluring she was in the 
: evening gown. How entranc- 
ing! How he yearned for her! Suddenly 
his lips set in a harsh hard line, like the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. 

“Do you know what I am going to do!” 
he hissed as he fingered his sport shirt con- 
vulsively. Alberta shook her head. 
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With an agile leap, she was at his side. 


“No,” she murmured thickly as _ the 
chocolate mounted in her veins. And 
again, “‘No,” but she was apprehensive, for 
she feared young Love for all of his 92 
pounds. 

“T am going to kiss you!” he thundered. 
And before the beautiful woman could beat 
him to it, he had seized her and kissed her 
again and again, just below the right ear. 

“You are mad!” she exclaimed hoarsely. 
“What will Ohio say?” 

“Ves, yes, | am mad,” he hurried on, 
scorning her question, “but you have made 
me—so there! For twenty years I have 
loved you, for twenty years I have yearned 
to kiss you on the lips but you always lived 
in Pennsylvania. ‘To-night I could stand 
itmo longer .. .” 

“But your father? He will cast you 
off. You know his attitude . . .” 

Suddenly the man raised a warning 
finger. 

“Dear Heving!” Alberta cried. “It is 
your father now.” And with a low moan 
she fainted into a ladylike position with no 
ankles showing. 

It was true. ‘Too true to be good. As 
Manly looked up he saw his aged sire 
standing on the floor, his long beard cas- 
cading over the newel post. All his life 
Hiram Love had done good and kept out 
of the newspapers and when he had 
reached 75 the community had presented 
him with a silver halo with a neat attach- 
ment by which he could adjust it to his 
head. Just now it gleamed with the lights 
from the chandeliers, and shook under the 
stress of the old gentleman’s emotion. 

“My son,” he said, great sobs welling up 
in his throat well, “long have I put up with 
your profligate habits, seen you reeling out 


of low dives reeking of nut sundaes but 
now you have broken my heart . . .” 
He stopped, and then cried dramatically, 
“T saw you kiss that hussy!” 

Manly flushed to match 
“Have a care, father,” 
“Alberta is no hussy. 
herself.”’ 

The old man recoiled, then his voice 
broke. He raised one long hand and 
pointed to the door. “Never darken that 
there portal again,” he cried finally, his 
voice utterly broken now. Slowly his 
arms fell. 

So did his son’s spirits. He saw every- 
thing slipping away from him; the open 
air sleeping porch, his tea and wafers, his 
beloved parchesi board, his ukelele, the 
church socials at which he had once ruled 
favorite, his soft flowing neckties. All, all 
would be no more. 

Suddenly he saw red, not the red of 
Western plays but a nice gentle red, suit- 
able for chintz hangings or perfectly ele- 
gant for a princess slip under black 
georgette. Just as soon as he saw thus, his 
soul became possessed of rage. Seizing a 
giant goldfish from a nearby bowl he ut- 
tered a demoniac scream and drew back 
his arm to hurl it at his aged father. But 
Alberta saw the situation. She couldn't 
help it—she was right there where every- 
thing was going on. With an agile leap 
she was at his side clutching the upraised 
arm. 

“Not that! 


his necktie. 
he muttered. 
She will tell you so 


Not that!” she begged. 
yy, “You would not 
“= kill!” 


Manly looked at 








Great tears appeared in his eyes and splashed 
heavily on the floor. 
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her: “I for- 

got,” he whim- 

pered, “I for- 
got this had to 
pass the cen- 
sors,” and slowly 
the goldfish slid 
from his nerve- 
less fingers. 

His aged 
father bowed his 
head. ‘Go,’ he 
said huskily. 

And arm in 
arm Manly and 
Alberta left 


? 


Then cried dramatically, ‘‘I saw you kiss that 
hussy!”’ 


Lovely Manor forever and went out into 
the night accompanied by incidental music, 
by Carrie Jacobs Bond. 


PART 2. 

Little Nell sat on the bitter cold pave- 
ment. It was hard on the pavement. That 
is, hard on little Nell. And although her 
feet were bare she smiled happily, for 
such was her sweet happy nature. 

When her father had been killed she 
had smiled and said: ‘‘Ah, no matter, it 
can never happen again,’ and when her 
mother had died leaving her twelve cords 
of wood to split, she had fallen to and 
finished the task, whistling to cover the 
ache that stabbed at her back. Once when 
a street urchin had nearly brained her with 
a cobblestone, she had retaliated by buying 
him American Beauty roses with her last 
penny. 

So little Nell had found The Light— 
the light of happiness that comes of doing 
good and saving souls. And so now al- 
though the icy blasts were blasting away 
at her bare feet she could smile—even at 
the bent figure of an old 
man who passed her. 

It was Hiram Love. 
Running to him she flung 
her arms around his neck. 


“IT will help you,” she bubbled, all a 
twitter. 

The old man looked up. Tears were 
streaming down his face. As they kept on 
streaming he told her what he had done— 
denied Lovely Manor to his only son. 

“Can’t you forgive, mister?” she asked. 
“Think of me with little Joey home sick 
with laryngitis, meningitis, bronchitis, 
whooping cough, la grippe, and appendi- 
citis, and not a drop of food in the house. 
Why, mister, I’m as happy as a lark.” 

At this old Love only wept the harder. 
“Don’t cry,” begged little Nell as she 
slipped one cold little foot into one of his 
great furlined pockets. ‘I will help you.” 

Even this only seemed to affect him more 
deeply. “What have I done what 
have I done .’ he murmured over 
and over, and then breaking away ran to 
the great bridge nearby, and still weeping, 
plunged into the icy waters below. 

Luckily for Nell she had remembered to 
take her foot from his pocket ere he went, 
and now she ran after him and plunged in. 
It was no work at all to save him. 

“Gee, mister,” she said. ‘That may go 
in California, but they won’t stand for 
suicides around here.” 

Still sobbing bitterly old Love called his 
town car and in another half hour they 
were at Lovely Manor. Quietly they en- 
tered. In the drawing room they stopped 
breathless (all the places were closed). 
Yes, yes, they stopped breathless— 

A man was bending over 
the great safe that contained 
the famous Love plate which 
was only cracked in 
two places. ‘The man 
was Chatsworth 
Cheweasy . who 
had_ killed men 
as follows: 
Arizona .. 
Alabama .. 
Arkansas 
California .I 
Colorado ..I4 


I 


6 
4 


HUD) 


l 


**Have a care, father,’’ he muttered, ‘‘Alberta is no hussy.’’ 
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Delaware 
Florida 
Illinois 
New Jersey 
Wisconsin 


“You are discovered,” cried the head of 
Lovely Manor. 

“That’s the only way I can get on these 
days,” Cheweasy returned modestly. “The 
censors won’t stand for 
breaking and _ entering 
scenes at all.” 

And then his eyes fell 
on little Nell. All of his 
misdeeds came up before 
him. Great tears ap- 
peared in his eyes and 
splashed heavily to the 
floor. 

“Drink led me to do 
it,’ he cried over and 
over. Little Nell placed 
two cold hands over his 
head. 

“IT will save you,” she 
said simply. (She was 
kind of simple, anyway. ) 

Old Love was crying 
now too, and so _ they 
made it a threesome. It 
was just midnight when 
they stopped and little 
Nell covertly snatching a 
crust for Joey, said, 
“Come with me.” 

Once again they went 
out into the night, this time to the bitter 
slums. The car drew up against a curb 
and in a shadow its occupants saw two 
figures huddled. 

One was Alberta Wheat. The other was 
Manly Love. In vain they sought shelter 
under his windsor tie and as they huddled 
there the tears they shed froze into hail- 
stones on the icy paves. 

Both burst into additional tears when 
they saw Little Nell. Alberta had vainly 
sought employment as a stenographer but 
she had no white shoes nor a fox fur and 
could not pass the once-overs she got from 
the chicken-fanciers. Manly, too, had tried 
to get work as a Russian dancer but the 
market had been flooded because of the war 
in Europe and the best he could get in the 
way of employment was a position as under- 
study to a dresser. Both had learned that 


‘‘Don’t cry,’’ begged Little Nell as she 
slipped one cold little foot into one of his 
great fur-lined pockets. 


the way of the transgressor is sprinkled with 
tacks and broken bottles. Their pride alone 
prevented them from returning to Lovely 
and seeking forgiveness and three squares, 
to say nothing of the family limousine, and 
the player piano. 

“Don’t cry,” declared Little Nell, as she 
approached the weeping twain. ‘‘Remem- 
ber,” she continued gladly, “that it is always 
darkest before dawn, that every cloud has a 
silver lining and that 
misery loves company. — 

“See over there in the 
East, just over the new 
addition to the glue fac- 
tory, is the first faint 
flush of dawn presaging 
the advent of the glitter- 
ing orb of day. Let it 
not find bitterness in your 
hearts when its initial 
rays come glinting on the 
windows of yon knitting 
mill.” 

Then the Angel of the 
Slums pushed Alberta 
and Manly into the 
limousine, climbed into 
the front seat where the 
floor was warmer, lighted 
a poor little relic of a 
Fatima on the patent 
electric lighter and told 
the chauffeur to “‘step on 
it.” She knew that in the 
tonneau the rest of the 
cast would come to a suit- 
able understanding. 

When old Love saw the depths to which 
his first born and his sweetheart had fallen, 
he fell on their necks and they fell on his. 
“Love will find a way,” he solemnly de- 
clared, without intention of punning, while 
Cheweasy, who had been making up for lost 
sleep, opening his eyes merely to murmur 
“old stuff.” 

“My son, I forgive you,” asserted the 
father. “Now that you have repented of 
your rash act, we will visit the dominie so 
that you can remove the ‘License Applied 
For’ tag, and then I will supply you with 
two yards of railroad tickets each, so you 
can go out West and start life anew—”’ 

“And we owe it all to Little Nell,” mur- 
mured Alberta. 

“Ves,” wept Manly, gladly, “Little Nell, 
the Ange-ull of the Slums!” 
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Editorial Expression and Timely Comment 











[ | THE picture-acting profession seems equally divided as 

Married — andj} to the honor of marriage and child-bearing. Here is 

Ashamed a peculiar side-light: most of the acting married women 

of It. . prefer to be known as “Miss,” but, if they have chil- 

dren, are gloriously proud of them. There are excep- 

tions, of course. Men seem to have the opposite 

viewpoint; few of the married actors have any real objection to a limited 

public acquaintance with their connubial state, but are in desperate fear lest 
known fatherhood despoil them forever as matinee jewels. 

“Actorial Vanity,” often slightingly referred to, is only the vanity that 
pertains to all of us. The leading man unconsciously and very humanly 
resents anything which he thinks might debar him from being a lover for- 
ever, and the leading woman — “Miss” to her grandchildren — simply must 
remain the eternal, unsophisticated sweetheart. 

It is particularly discouraging to PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE to find a lead- 
ing man with five well-known and perfectly lovely children denying from 
year to year the fact that he has even married. 

To the few queer movie mothers ashamed of their babies, the example of 
Alice Joyce should be particularly refreshing; to girls confidentially married, 
as it were, the fame achieved, held and immeasurably increased by Mary 
Pickford after she became Mrs. Owen Moore. 
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QUITE suddenly, increasing numbers of people, more or 
Wildcatting = —— in motion pictures, believe that they 

should be exploited by individual corporations built 
solely to present and uphold their unique attractions. 
This extraordinary angle of the star system is the new 
bane of the industry. 

Originally, this new, throttling, highly-original case of stellaritis was 
entirely justified in theory. One can blame neither the star nor the man- 
agement for the formation of exclusive companies in the cases of — say — 
Mary Pickford and Clara Kimball Young. As popular entertainers and 
profitable business factors, both these young women may claim to do more 
than merely dominate a producing organization. Such is their movie great- 
ness that each is inherently an organization in herself and it seems probable 
that both will realize full anticipated success. 

But how many Youngs or Pickfords are there in America? Common 
sense and a survey of the field tells you that neither is duplicated among 
picture women. This is an apparent fact to everyone except the near-stars 
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and those aloof stage celebrities who, while “going in for” pictures, do not 
wish to mingle with the common lens herd. 

At present, four more producing companies headed by women are 
actually grinding out plays; one stage star of picture repute is forming her 
own company, and a lovely minx with whom the country in general has 
become acquainted only in the last year has a company with a famous 
director almost completed on the managerial stocks. 

Nowhere does the spirit of imitation grow in ranker weediness than by 
the photoplay roadside. It is not prophecy, but a statement of logical 
sequences to say that in six months there will be an avalanche of these 
demi-star manufactories choking up the exhibitor’s every avenue. We are 
not arguing for the programme against the individual play —as a matter of 
fact, we believe that every play must stand firmly on its own legs of situation 
and character—but for reason and art as against mere wildcatting of 
personalities. 

The motion picture star-system now imminent is as preposterous, anar- 
chistic and insidious an evil as has ever been introduced into dramatic art 
in America. The results of its frantic competition can be eradicated only by 
years of combat. 

The power of combination and co-operation, in the arts and in business, 
is the premier discovery of this era. These alleged artists would drag 
film-making back to its days of solitary, suspicious feudal inefficiency. 

e 

|, ji IN spite of the quadruply-exposed war of Ince; in spite 
Less alan toned linj 6 Eilenin hail te Mail ” 

Slaughter; of the intimate clinics of flowing blood in “Intolerance, 
ie the movies are gaining in subtlety and losing in slaughter. 
Subtlety. The sheer physical thrill is passing for the spiritual 
j} thrill of situation. The dramatists of the continent 
found long ago that mere murder is a soporific; a dead 
man has no emotions; there is no drama in decease. Problems are much 
more terrific when everyone is left standing on his feet, and the audience 
realizes that death, the gruff but really easy old solver, is not coming to the 

rescue in the last quarter-reel. 

Physical thrills have their place, and always will have. Mr. Ince could 
not very well substitute tracts and powder-puffs for the blasts and blows of 
“Civilization,” nor could Mr. Griffith limn the Babylonian intolerants solely 
with sounds of harp and psaltery and the glimpsing of pleasant dances. 
Yet the beloved gun in the drawer, the ready cliff, the burning house, the 
sinking ship, the suspense of the gallows, the lurking assassin and the provi- 
dential avenger are slaying properties less and less in use. 

On the whole, the motion picture directors and the motion picture 
authors are beginning to realize, as did Mr. Ibsen, Mr. Pinero, or our own 
Mr. Thomas, that the most terrific dramas of life are acted within domestic 
walls; that the things of heaven and earth about which Horatio has not 
dreamt rise in no concourse or court-room; and that the heart-moving 
substance of literary and dramatic art—the picture play is an amalgam of 
both, plus — dwells in the casual processes of everyday life. 
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THERE are no greater proclaimers of honesty than the 
Windies scenario departments of the various film companies. 
And as far as the time-honored charge of unwarranted 
appropriation of. manuscripts is concerned, there is very 
little truth in the accusation. Theatrical managers suf- 
fer from a plague of blackmailing authors — Mr. Belasco, 
for instance, has a suit or so a year from this breed — who take the remotest 
resemblances, the most absurd claims into court expecting snap judgment 
and easy money from the fruits of another’s labor. 

There is pilfering in filmland, but the amateur author, despite his fre- 
quent wails of robbery, is not so often the victim. Like marauding ants, 
the celluloid hordes prey upon each other. 

It is safe to say that nowadays there is not a big production which does 
not contain two or three spies among its extra men. A California pro- 
ducer who recently sent forth a great new play built a wall about his prem- 
ises, and during month after month neither “still” photographer nor 
newspaper reporter — nor, indeed, any casual visitor — was allowed within. 
Yet the producer’s first cry, after showing his picture, was: ““They have 
stolen my stuff!” A neighboring producer made exactly the same charge, 
a few weeks previously. Directors and actors have worked as extra men for 
days — scouts in alien territory. 

Announcements of singular, impending productions have often been 
delayed for fear of imitation. And such imitations have been made. We 
can think of one exceedingly conspicuous instance last season. Phonetic 


similarity of title, similarity of plot, similarity even in unique characterizations 
is not unusual. 
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— WE have in mind a certain Western photoplaywright 
You Never who is as prolific in plots as Nick Carter’s literary papa; 
Can Tell. who is strong on human characterizations; who is a 
Samson in powerful situations—but who shows the 
most lamentable lack of knowledge concerning every- 
thing in the American metropolis. He gives you no 
impression of knowing what Fifth Avenue, or Wall street, or Longacre 
Square, are really like. He has absolutely no New York atmosphere. 
Manhattanly speaking, he is as naive as a school-girl writing about Broad- 
way from a maidenly conning-tower in Butte. As a great many of our 
photoplays are, per force or fashion, laid in the Twentieth-Century Babylon, 
this provincialism is a bit unfortunate. , 

So, one recent evening, upon meeting the shadow-Pinero’s manager, we 
ventured to suggest for him, a month or so among the white lights as a mere 
matter of necessary education. 

Silence. 


“What part of the woods” — we continued — “does he hail from?” 
Answered his manager: “Born, raised, educated and always lived in 


New York City.” 
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Jhe Camera Man's Romance 
; 4) Madison. Kay ° 





Says the ingenue a-speakin’ to the cam’ra man, McMeekin: 
“IT won’t marry you!” And then, so he’d forget, 
Bill sailed to an isle where breezes were so warm that 
chemises 
Were unheard of by the natives black as jet. 
And the i | night he landed on the wharf were black 
banded, 
There to watch the Bazoo’s daughter pick a mate. 
And—she picked him for the victim! Tho he fought, the van- 
dals licked him 
And in jail he waited for the wedding date. 














Zs Ev’ry day the Bazoo’s daughter came to woo, and bring him 
& water, % : ’ : 
b e) So one morn he “snapped” her with his new machine. 
- When she’d gone, he broke a fetter, and sat down and wrote a 
letter 
J To the ingenue, the one and only queen. 
@ “Dear,” he wrote, “My Gosh! Take pity on me in this heathen 
city, 
Where the grave is better than a maiden’s kiss! 
Once again, I beg you, marry! Otherwise, it’s hari-kari, 


TIT | | | Or a life on Easter island here with—THIS!” 


Tt 





(He inclosed the snap of Princess, who was quince of all 
the quinces.) 

Days went by, and all his hopes grew faint and chill, 
But one day before the wedding fell a letter on his bedding, 
And it said: “Come home. . . I love you. . . 

really, Bill!” 
Now when full of love’s sweet dreamin’ ev’ry cam’ra man’s 
a demon 
Who would make a common lover gasp and gape! 
And who hedged by bride and sentry, and some other strong 
armed gentry 


Ife planned that very evening to escape! ; 


From his jeans he took a doughnut. (Long the sentry’d longed 
to own it; 
Such a treasure Easter black men rarely see.) 
And at dawn this priceless ransom crossed the palm of sentry 
handsome, 
And the gate swung softly open! He was free! 
Hours later, bells were tolling, but the cam’ra man was rolling 
‘Cross the seas, and nearer home at ev’ry lurch! 
And far back across the water sat the Bazoo’s frightful daughter, 
Far from weeping—she was cussin!—at the church! 
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Dallying with the Smoke Pots 


PETE PROPS PUTS A LITTLE PEP 
IN SOME FIRE STUFF AND SUSTAINS 
A BUNCH OF ACHES FOR HIS PAINS 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


IPE me arms—I got more 

boins on me than a bride 

learnin how to cook. De next time 
any of dese nut directors announce dey 
are goin to do any of dis fire stuff, 1 am 
goin to resign an duck for de ocean. I got 
em in de big fire scenes in de spectacle 
“Boined to Ashes,” or ‘‘Choked by Smoke,” 
or somethin like that. Dey hired a lot of 
guys to put out de fire dat couldn’t put out 
dere cigarettes. 

De big punch in dis fillum is.de boinin of 
a ten-story buildin regardless of expense an 
de savin of de child by a desprit slide down 
a rope wid de hoses playin an de flames 
a-flamin. Real fire engines an all dat. 

©’ course we don’t build no ten-story 
buildins to be boined down—it was to be 
done regardless of expense if it didn’t cost 
too much. We goes down town an wid a 
few smoke pots in a office buildin fake de 
long shots an den build a four-story affair 
for de close-up stuff. 

De buildin is supposed to be crowded wid 
women an children, an de streets filled wid 
horrified spectators when de engines dash 
up an de brave fire laddies shin up de lad- 
ders. De walls is about to cave in when 
Handsome Clarence, who happens to be 
passin along de street—after a can o’ beer, 
or sumpin—spies de woman he loves 
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perched high on de topmost 
bough beyond de reach of all aid 
or assistance. De boys in de blue shirts say 
dey are powerless to reach her an de coroner 
is just lickin his chops when Clarence 
scampers up, grabs a coupla tousand feet of 
ladder an through de flames an totterin 
walls brings her to safety midst de cheers of 
de multitude. When she is prone on de side- 
walk wid her heart on Clarence’s manly 
busom, she opens her eyes an says—‘‘My 
hero!” an fade out on twenty feet of kiss. 
Dats de way de rummy of a continuity 
writer wrote it—but was 
it de way it was took?— 
Not on your life! 
We got a swell buildin 
up wid real glass in de 
windows an de two upper 
floors built on rockers so 
de walls could swing out 
as if dey was fallin. It 
was a darn good dramatic 
picture, but it would of 
got more laughs if de good 
old Hanlon Brothers had 
a-played de leads. It 
needed acrobats. 
In de foist place we was 
held up by not gettin de 
loan of de fire depart- 
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Dese guys had never even watered a lawn befovwe. 
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He had been braggin about 
how he had Steve Brodie look- 
ing like a creepin child but 
right away when he sees dat 
thirty foot drop, chilblains set in! 


ment. Dey had to put out some sucker’s 
house just when we wanted em. Dat was 
de assistant director’s fault cause if he had 
engaged dem in advance it never would a 
happened. Dis makes de nut director as pee- 
vish as de deuce an he was just a-goin to 
call up de mayor an bawl him out for hav- 
ing such a bum fire department when Lit- 
tle Lizzie, de tempermental star, announced 
dat she hopes she never has another close- 
up if she goes in dat upmost window an has 
to sniff all de smoke pots on de lot. 

Believe me it takes some time to get Liz- 
zie pacified an by de time she gets into de 
loft all de extras what is to be de popu- 
lace has hid out an has to be rounded up. 
We get dem shooed out on de set an den de 
fire engines show up. De boys wid de 
broad suspenders all put out an peevish 
cause de fire dey had been to had spoiled a 
good cribbage game, an it was in a piano 
factory at that, an no chance to put any of 
de stock under dere coats when dey went 
prowling aroun lookin for some last lin- 
gerin flame. 

One of the firemen told me dat if dere 


wasn’t an alarm turned 
in from some _ grocery 
store pretty quick his 
fambly would starve to 
death. He was darn 
near ready to quit de de- 
partment cause dey had 
had nuttin but lumber 
yards, hardware stores 
or boiler works, an he 
said he hadn’t trown a 
axe through a sideboard 
for so long that he was 
afraid he had lost his 
cunnin. 

We get the engines 
lined up an de people all 
set in de windows—de 
smoke pots an de flares 
placed an are ready to 
start shootin when de 
head of de firemen finds 
out dat dere is nuttin 
in de set for dem to 
break so dey refuse to 
go on. 

“If we can only have 
a winder or two _ to 
break,” de chief says, 
“dat’s all we wants. We 
want to be reasonable 
but de boys can’t display dere talents un- 
less dey break sumpin. ‘“O’ course,” he 
says, ‘“‘we will turn de hose on everything 
in sight but we got to break sumpin before 
we can really call it a day.” 

An dey wouldn’t go on either. Dey 
said we could take the engine as dat 
didn’t belong to dem anyway, an we 
was tax-payers so it was all right. It 
was gettin late so de nut director shooed 
a dozen extra men over to de ward- 
robe to put on de shoits an _ helmits. 
Dese guys had never even watered a 
lawn before. 

Us property men had to stay behind de 
set to see dat de smoke pots an flares went 
off all right an to tell de supers when to 
jump into de net. I get assigned to a 
guy who is to make a leap dressed like a 
woman. 

De nut director gets de close-up of de 
fire engines in action an den tells dem to 
turn de water into de hoses. Tree of de 
birds are holdin de nozzle as if it was goin 
to break an when de pressure hits dem it 
won’t do a ting but knock dem clean across 
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de lot. Say, maybe you don’t tink tings 
were movin for a while. Finally us props 
had to sit on de hose so de extras could 
catch it again. 

We got the smoke pots an de flares going 
fine an den I rush up to help me little friend 
out of de winder. He had been braggin 
about how he had Steve Brodie lookin like 
a creepin child but right away when he 
sees dat thirty-foot drop, chilblains set in. 
Him an me is up dere arguin an finally I 
gets his head out of de window just as de 
brave fireman turn de hose in. While he 
was a-wondering what submarines had 
torpedoed him, I shoves him out an to make 
it good, sets his nightie on fire wid me 
flare. ‘Talk about your human pin wheels. 
Dat lad had em all skinned. He went 
down end over end looking like one of 
dese here comets. 

Den came de scenes where Handsome 
Clarence was to grab Lizzie from de trap 
of death. We foist get a shot of him 


















































Lizzie saves ‘herself from fallin by grabbin Clarence 
by the hair. 





prancin along de street; den a close-up 
of him archin his handsome eyebrows at 
sight of de fire; den a cut-back to Lizzie 
in de window surrounded by flames tellin 
us to keep de smoke pots out from under 
her nose or she would clean out de studio ; 
den back to Harold seein his beloved hog- 
gin de footage. 

"Tis her! He dashes forward tossin 
policemen right an left—falls over de 
hose into a puddla water an gets hisself 
all muddy. He dashes over to pick up a 
ladder but de ting is so heavy he can’t lift 
it. Den we have to let Lizzie simmer while 
we put wires on de ladder to help him get 
it up. Finally we get it up an he starts 
to climb to Lizzie when de nut director 
calls to de lads on de rockers to tilt it out 
a little as if de wall was about to fall. 

Dey get nervous an tilt it out so it hits 
Clarence on de bean an nearly knocks him 
off his perch. Lizzie saves herself from 
fallin by grabbin Clarence by de hair. Den 
on de rocker boys get scared 
7 an swing de wall back 

real quick and Clarence 
shoots trou de window like 
he had been shot from a can- 
non. De human cannon ball 
had nuttin on him. He falls 
all over Lizzie who gets sore an 
tries to lam him wid a boinin 
smoke pot, but I get it out of 
her hand just in time. .Dat’s 
where I got dese boins—res- 
cuin Clarence from a deadly 
female of de speeches. 

While all dis is goin on in 
de air, de nut director is run- 
nin around on de ground bitin 
people. De brave lads wid de 
hose, tinking dey should cover 
Clarence’s sudden exit, toin de 
hose trou de window an near 
drown us all. Lizzie got most 
of it in the mout’ when she 
opened it to tell Clarence what 
he reminded her of. I tought dey 
was both goin to de mat an for- 
get dere art, so I yells to dem 
dat de director was figuring on 
a close-up at de window so dey 
stops to find out who of dem 
is to get it. 

Clarence starts to climb out of 
the window an knocks de lad- 
der down. QO, it’s a great life! 
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A Few Lines from 
By OSCAR 


BOVE, the unique galleried dressing-rooms lining the inner 
+X quadrangle, situate between Los Angeles and the sea. 
ment of the wall’s exterior — it’s quite evident that every Kay 
Midway in these two pages the invisible cameraman would a- 
Bessie Barriscale as his field. Back of Miss Barriscale William 
cuss a scene while awaiting some indispensable i. 
ing Hand are the faces of Howard Hickman, William S. Hart 
them the wicked eyes of Glaum balefully reflect the rays of an 
right, Robert McKim, Margaret Thompson, Charlie Ray and Frank 
eers of Ince Restaurant in varying moods and make-ups. 

















Culver City 
BRYN 


wall of Ince’s great new studio 
Lower left, a microscopic seg- 
Bee flies to work on gas wings. 
vignetting go, with the face of 
Desmond and Enid Markey dis- 
Beyond the cameraman’s Clutch- 
and Clara Williams, and back of 
innocent little candle. Below, 
Keenan await the goulash-cannon- 
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How to Develop a Plot 


TAKING THE STORY APART TO 


SEE WHAT MAKES 


IT GO; AND 


THE VAGARIES OF COINCIDENCE 


By Harry Chandlee 


Y far the most dif- 
B ficult part of photo- 

play building is the 
development of the plot, 
after we have conceived 
the first germ of our story. 
We may have in mind a 
wonderful situation as a 
starting point, but the 
more novel and interest- 
ing it is, the more dif- 
ficult, probably, will be 
its development. 

It is true that when we 
have inspiration, a story 
may fit itself together and come out 
a complete thing with little or no effort on 
our part. But inspiration is an elusive 
thing ; it does not come at call; and if we 
depend solely upon the Coy Goddess, we 
may find ourselves, at times, hard pressed 
for cash wherewith to pay that classic triad 
headed by the butcher. 

If we are going about the writing of 
plots, it is well to know what our work 
requires. If we do know, and start to 
work upon a basis of knowledge, we shall 
often find that inspiration, perhaps absent 
at first, will come uncalled. Inspiration is 
only an interest in what we are doing, 
and a conviction that our work is good. 

Some authors have a facility at plotting 
which makes it possible for them to write 
good stories without really knowing why 
they are good; but those who go at the 
thing from a more mechanical angle—with 
an ability to tell right methods from wrong 
ones—are doubly equipped ; they can start 
themselves going properly, and they can 
tell when enthusiasm is leading them 
astray. The “sure fire” writers—those who 
write salable stories without fail—are those 
who know the game—who sit down with a 
compass and T-square, so to speak, and 
design a plot in much the same way that 
an architect designs a house. 

If we could take the average picture 
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plot germ.” 


HIS is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Chandlee on 
“Plotting the Photoplay.” 
first appeared in the October 
number of Photoplay Magazine 
and dealt with how to create the 
dramatic situation. 
was published in the November 
issue, and told how to “chase the 
This installment 
treats of the development of 
the plot after the plot itself 
has been determined. 
Chandlee is an authority on 
scenario writing. 


story apart like a clock, 
to see what makes it “go,” 
most of us would be sur- 
prised at the mechanical 
quality of its construc- 
tion. If we continue the 
simile, we find that, like 
a clock, the story has a 
mainspring — the thread 
of interest which keeps it 
going; a detent—the ob- 
stacles which present 
themselves to the char- 
acters and keep the plot 
in check; and _ various 
little wheels and bars—the details of 
development which make the plot com- 
plete and give us accurate time—an inter- 
esting tale. 

All stories that are real stories consist 
of similar elements. Primarily, each must 
have its interest thread and its menace 
thread—and by “menace thread” I mean 
that part of the tale, generally represented 
by the “villain,” which threatens the happi- 
ness of the characters with whom we place 
our sympathy. 

If we stop to analyze any plot, we shall 
find these present. In the frank and open 
melodrama, we see them plainly—Mary is 
in love with John, but Desperate Desmond 
has sworn to make the girl his own. The 
lovers are the mainspring ; Desmond is the 
detent. He holds the story back by his 
machinations, and we sit breathless, until 
the car which he has bought with stolen 
money plunges over a cliff, and Mary rests 
her head on John’s shoulder, as the hands 
reach twelve o’clock. 

If we consider Lois Weber’s beautiful 
allegory, “Hypocrites,” we find the same 
construction, even though the wonderful 
artistry of the production has all but ob- 
scured its mechanism. In it, the Monk, in 
his efforts to bring Truth to the world, 
holds our sympathy enthralled. There is 
no active element of menace—no personal 
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villain, but there is something far more 
powerful in its subtlety—the smug and 
complacent hypocrisy of Humanity, which 
rejects Truth and twice sacrifices her 
apostle—once as a monk, transfixed by a 
broken spear, again as a minister, dead at 
the foot of the altar. 

On their faces, the two plays are entirely 
different. One is the work of an artist— 
the other of an artisan, yet their basic struc- 
tures are identical. Both follow the simile 
of the clock. 

I have said in earlier articles of this 
series that dramatic situation is the real 
basis of the picture play; but dramatic 
situation will not alone make a story. If 
any situation is to be understood, we must 
lead up to it; the conditions which give rise 
to it must be explained ; 
and while we are explain- 
ing, we must have some- 
thing more than dry facts. 
We must have something 
to give our story interest, 
and interest is created 
when we bring menace 
into conflict with sym- 
pathy. 

Suppose we were writ- 
ing a story around the 
situation of the detective 
who, arresting a man, 
finds that man to be his 
own brother. It would 
not be sufficient to establish the fact that 
one character is a detective and the 
other a burglar—our story would be over 
before it was well started. We would 
have to handle things more subtly. We 
would need an arrangement of the early 
part of our story to hold our audience. 

But suppose the detective had been very 
aggressive in his work, and had been 
marked by the crooks—suppose they were 
trying to discredit him with his superiors. 
Then we would have conflict—there would 
be something active in our plot. By this 
arrangement, also, we’d establish an im- 
portant plot element—one having a definite 
bearing on later events. If we have taken 
the audience into our confidence and have 
shown them the relationship between the 
two characters, they will foresee the detec- 
tive’s dilemma should he be made to arrest 
his own brother. They will see that he 
must decide between delivering him to 
justice and releasing him—the latter course 


these present 


LL stories that are real stories 
consist of similar elements. 
Primarily, each must have its 
interest thread and its menace 
thread—and by “menace thread” 
I mean that part of the tale gen- 
erally represented by the villain, 
which threatens the happiness of 
the characters with whom we 
place our sympathy. 
to analyze any plot we shall find 


are the mainspring 
ic situation is the real basis of 
the picture play. 


being certain to put the detective in the 
power of the crooks. It is always well to 
construct a story so that the spectators may 
see trouble coming ; it gives them the desire 
to avert it; it increases interest; but it is 
the worst kind of construction to let them 
see in advance the solution of a difficulty. 

Usually, also, a story requires a thread 
of love interest; it must have a woman 
somewhere in its plot. In rare instances 
she may be dispensed with, but not often ; 
and it is as rarely that a love theme can be 
made the sole basis of a plot. The mere 
question of whether a certain man will win 
a certain woman does not greatly interest 
a blasé public. Audiences believe in the 
“other fish in the sea” theory. Love stories 
of the Libby school do not appeal to them ; 
there must be complica- 
tions behind the love in- 
terest to hold their atten- 
tion. 

Putting a love theme in 
the “two brothers” story 
should not be difficult. 
We might give the detec- 
tive a sweetheart, and 
make his marriage to her 
dependent upon the pro- 
motion which will be his 
if he rounds up the gang 
of crooks. If we do, we 
have a third “bend” to the 
situation—an additional 
sacrifice if the detective releases his brother, 

Or, we might place the love situation 
between the burglar and some woman ; but 
if so, it should have some effect upon the 
burglar’s part in the story—it should in- 
fluence the working out of the plot. It 
would not do to drag in his wife or his 
sweetheart for the sake of a love element 
alone. 

But, if we were plotting such a story as 
this, it would be the wisest plan to work 
out the means by which we intend to get 
our characters out of the difficulty in which 
we have placed them, before bothering our- 
selves with other matters. If we cannot 
solve their problems, the work of placing 
them in the situation will be wasted. It is 
always best to clear up the ending of a 
story before spending much time on its 
beginning. The things which we need to 
clear up a situation may often suggest what 
should go before. 

Of course we could end this story by 


If we stop 


The lovers 
dramat- 
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having the detective brother release the 
other, because the burglar promises to go 
straight, the detective taking the conse- 
quences, himself ; but we would have an 
unsatisfactory ending—and such an ending 
is the easiest thing in the world to pro- 
duce. Real art lies in involving our char- 
acters in trouble, seemingly beyond hope, 
and then logically extricating them by 
some unexpected means. 

Sometimes, when we encounter a diffi- 
culty we can solve our problem by changing 
a point in the early part of our plot. 

For example, we may start on a story in- 
volving a man and his woman employee. 
We may decide that he is to be a mill 
owner, and she a factory hand, and we may 
work out situations ac- 


cordingly. A story ....must have a woman 

somewhere in its plot. In 
rare instances she may be dis- 
pensed with, but not often; and 
it is as rarely that a love theme 
can be made the sole basis of the 
The question of whether 
a certain man will win a certain 
woman does not greatly interest 
a blasé public. Audiences believe 
in the “other fish in the sea” 
theory. Love stories of the Libby 
school do not appeal to them. 
There must be complications to 
hold their attention. 


Suppose, however, that 
at one point in the plot 
the girl must find a letter 
received by the man. It 
would be difficult to get 
it into her hands logically 
if she be a worker in his 
factory. The old expedi- 
ent of having her find it 
by accident is too thread- 
bare for use. If we be 
committed to the factory- 
owner and mill-hand idea, 
we may rack our brains 
for days, and never find a way out. 

If we think back over the story, how- 
ever, we may see that a slight change would 
make things easy. Instead of being a mill 
worker the girl might be a stenographer or 
secretary; then, her work would give her 
access to his correspondence, and the let- 
ter might logically come before her. She 
would still be his employee; the change 
would not affect our main idea, though it 
might be necessary to alter details. 

We might make a change in the detec- 
tive-and-burglar story by making the “good 
brother” the district attorney who prose- 
cutes the other, or the judge who tries 
him—the situation would not be changed— 
or we might shift the whole thing around, 
and make the prisoner the persecuted hero, 
and the other brother the villain. We 
should be ready to do any of these things 
if it will give us a better ending. If we 
can train ourselves to see an idea from all 
angles, we shall find our work easier. 

There is one thing we must always guard 


plot. 


against—the use of the illogical or un- 
reasonable. Our characters are supposed 
to be human beings, and we must make 
them act humanly. 

In a picture which I saw recently there 
is a girl living in a backwoods mountain 
district who spends her time reading trashy 
stories, and does no useful work, because 
her aged father indulges her. In a differ- 
ent setting this would be all right, but this 
girl was born in the mountains, and has 
never been out of them. In such an en- 
vironment women grow up with no knowl- 
edge of anything but work; the girl would 
take labor as a matter of course, and a 
mountaineer would be the last person in the 
world to tolerate idleness in his daughter— 
no matter how fatherly he 
might be. ‘The thing is 
possible, but it is highly 
improbable. 

Another thing which is 
the undoing of many an 
amateur writer is the 
wrong use of coincidence. 
Probably more stories fail 
to sell because the author 
makes something happen 
at just the right time, for 
no reason at all, than from 
any other single cause. 

Coincidence, however, 
has its place in plotting ; 
we should have few stories without it. 

Coincidence may be used for getting 
characters into difficulties, provided it be 
used reasonably, but never for getting them 
out. 

For example, John may be crossing 
Brooklyn Bridge, and may meet Mary in 
the center of the span. Their meeting may 
be the starting point of our entire story. 
It is when coincidence is used to make 
people appear at just the right moment, or 
to cause the finding of a new will, or evi- 
dence pointing to the real murderer, just 
in the nick of time, that it is bad. It 
would never do to take John out on the 
bridge just in time to prevent Mary from 
“ending it all” by a plunge from the rail. 
His being there would be too much a matter 
of luck to ring true. 

Another thing to keep away from is the 
deathbed confession. If you cannot finish 
your story without confessions or coinci- 
dence, put a fresh sheet in your typewriter 
and start something else. Just do that! 





The Peter Pan of 
the Movies 


SHE’S GOING TO STAY WITH THEM 
HOW LONG? WHO KNOWS? 


AY what you will about Marguerite Clark, 
S she is no deserter, and that is why she is 
still in the movies. 

The one big reason she 
didn’t return to the ~ 
legitimate as announced 
some months ago is that 
she simply couldn’t have her 
dreams mussed up by the re- 
current picture of a vast 
army of cinema slaves standing under her window 
chanting the dolorous chorus of “Forsaken.” 

Of course the little Famous Players star 
wouldn’t make anywhere near the salary that 
is hers on the screen by returning to the stage— 
but what is fine gold compared to a 5,000,000 
following? (That sounds good anyhow, 
doesn’t it?) 

“As a matter of fact,” said Miss Clark 
in the act of making a phonograph record 
for the fans’ consumption, “I love the 
theater with all my heart, and I really 
thought of going back, even though it 
would have meant a great monetary loss 
to me, but when the time for decision 
came I didn’t want to do it, I didn’t want 
to do it. For I knew I'd be deserting thou- 
sands of new film friends for the compara- 
tive few of the steel curtain drama.” 

When the move was first mentioned the 
fans grew hectic and wrote great reams of 
pleas begging her to reconsider, and before 
posting, immersed them carefully in tears. 

But they told her she just couldn’t. 

In fact, they insisted on adopting her 
permanently. Ever since she entered the 
static world they’ve adored her—this little 
Peter Pan of the movies—because she 
never seems to grow old and is always a 
little ‘bit prettier than she was the day 
before. 

Miss Clark made Cincinnati famous by 
being born near by, and attained some laurels herself 
as one of the few women who haven’t married De Wolf 
Hopper, although she played with him in ‘Pick- 
wick” and ‘‘Happyland.” 

She’s been starring and making friends 
ever since. And when you look at her pic- 
ture it isn’t very hard to explain. 
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Lillian Gish 

in 

“*Intolerance’”’ 


Li 


me in learned discourse upon Mr. 
Griffith’s sun-play, “Intolerance,” shot 
away all the superlatives which were our 
common property. ‘Thus deprived of the 
communal ammunition I must lay about 
me with a week-day set of words and pre- 
sent facts garnished neither with rhapsody 
nor raillery. 
“Intolerance” 


To metropolitan critics who preceded 


is a collective story of the 
penalties paid through the centuries to 
those “who do not believe as we believe.” 
It occupied its maker’s en- 


The 
Shadow 
Stage 


A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


By Julian Johnson 
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at the end of the regency of Prince Bel- 
shazzar; Judea, in the time of Christ; 
France under the inquisitorial high tide of 
St. Bartholomew’s; and the American 
Now, with the intolerances of capital, labor, 
and the courts. None of these tales runs 
straightaway. You stand in medieval 
France and slip on the banana-peel of ret- 
rogression to Chaldea. You are sure 
America has you—a wink has aviated you 
back to Palestine. It is much like listening 
to a quartette of excellent elocutionists 

simultaneously reading 





tire attention for at least a 
year and a half. Both the 
notion and the generalship 
are his. “Intolerance” is 
more than the world’s big- 
gest photoplay. In size 
and scope it is the biggest 
art-work of any description 
in a decade. 

Here is a_ joy-ride 
through history; a Cook’s 
tour of the ages; a college 





The Harem Favorite Attarea 
to Prince Belshazzar, as he 
goes forth to fight : 


“My Lord, like white pearls I 
shall keep my tears in an ark 
of silver for your return. I 
bite my thumb! 
girdle! If you return not, I go 
to the death halls of Allat!” 


*‘Intolerance,’’ 
Babylonian Episode. 


novels by Arnold Bennett, 
Victor Hugo, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and_ Elinor 
Glyn 

Any of these carnivorous 
legends would fang you 
emotionally if you were 
left long enough in its 
cage. But just as it is 
about to bite, out you come, 
slam goes the door, and you 
are thrust among the rav- 


I strike my 








education crammed into a 
night. It is the most incredible experiment 
in story-telling that has ever been tried. 
Its uniqueness lies not in a single yarn, but 
in the way its whole skein of yarns is 
plaited. 


Its distinct periods are four: Babylon, 


eners of another century. 
There has never been such scenery, any- 
where, as the edifices reared for the Baby- 
lonian episode. 
Pictorially, the greatest filmings are the 


Judean scenes, perfect in composition, ideal 


in lighting. every one in effect a Tissot 
77 





painting of the time of Christ. 
The Chaldean will 
teach history to pro- 
fessors. 
Altogether, 
and authority 
ance’s”’ historic 
stupendous. 
The finest individual acting 
accomplishments are Mae 
Marsh’s. ‘The unique figure 
Constance ‘Talmadge, 
The Mountain Girl; the most 
poignantly beautiful, Seena 
Owen, as Attarea, favorite of 
Belshazzar. But there are no 
male assumptions even ap- 
proaching the chief portrayals 
in “The Birth of a Nation.’ 
Mr. Bitzer’s photography, 
devoid of anything 
tional, flows like the 
parent, limpid style of a 
finished writer. It is without 
tricks, and without imper- 
fections. 
An attempt 


Visions 
college 
the accuracy 
‘*Tntoler- 
information is 


of 


IS as 


sensa- 
trans- 


to assimilate 
the mountainous lore of this 
sun-play at a sitting results 
in positive mental exhaustion. 
The universally-heard com- 
ment from the highbrow or 
nobrow who has tried get 
it all in an evening: “‘l am so 
tired !” 
Profoundest 


to 


of symbols is 
the Rocking Cradle—‘‘uniter 
of here and_hereafter’— 
which joins the episodes. ‘This 
mysterious ark life, the 
stuff of a dream in the dim- 
ness of its great shadowed 
room, almost belongs to infin- 
ity. Lillian Gish is the brood- 
ing mother. 

The music is sadly ineffi- 
cient— the most inefficient 
music a big picture ever had. 

Thousands upon thousands 
of feet of this photoplay never 
will be seen by the public. In 
the taking, this story rambled 
in every direction, and D. 

G. relentlessly and recklessly 
pursued each ramble to its 
end. At least half a dozen 
complete minor stories were 


of 
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Of Intolerance: (reading 

down) Seena Owen as Atta- 

vea, Miriam Cooper as The 

Friendless One, Frank Ben- 
nett as Charles IX. 


cut off before the picture was 
shown at all. 

In all probability, ‘Intoler- 
ance” will aren attain the 
popularity of “The Birth of a 
Nation.” It has not that 
drama’s single, sweeping story. 
It appeals more to the head, 
less to the heart. 

. 

Babylon is the foundation- 
stone, and seems to have been 
the original inspiration, 
this visual Babel. 
walls, its crowds, its army, 
have won many long-drawn 
“Ahs!” of sky-rocket admira- 
tion. But these were not es- 
sentially Grifith—anyone 
with money can pile up mobs 
and scenery. Mr. Griffith’s 
original talent appears in re- 
creating the passions, the 
ambitions, the veritable daily 
life of a great people so re- 
mote that their every monu- 
ment is dust, their every art- 
work lost, their very language 
forgotten. ‘This is more than 
talent; it is genius. 

You were taught that the 
Jewish Jehovah traced de- 
struction’s warning in letters 
of fire on the wall of Belshaz- 
zar’s palace; and that Cyrus, 
to get in, drained the 
Euphrates river and walked 
on its bed under Babylon’s 
gates. See this picture and 
get the facts. Babylon was 
peacefully betrayed by the 
priests of Marduk long after 
it had successfully withstood 
as frenzied a-siege as the Per- 
sian conqueror could bring. 

Not content with rearing 
the vast barriers and marvel- 
lous gates you have seen illus- 
tratively reproduced in these 
pages, the California necro- 
mancer showed life as it ran 
its slender course among the 
poor more than twenty-five 
centuries ago. Always of this 
undercurrent is The Mountain 
Girl, a wild, wonderful little 
creature, to be followed from 


of 
Its mighty 


is 





semi-slavery through the civic 
courts to the marriage market, 
where she is released by an 
impress from the _ roll-seal 
Belshazzar has strapped upon 
his wrist. Thereafter she is, 
to the death, a sweet Amazon 
in the service of her great Sar. 
The camp of Cyrus, with the 
“Institution” ‘of the Medes 
and Persians, is as instructive 
as a West-Asiatic history. The 
attack upon Babylon, with its 
terrible towers, its demoniac 
“tank” of Greek fire—flaming 
prophecy of the Somme jug- 
gernauts !—its ferocious per- 
sonal encounters, is unparal- 
leled in battle spectacles. Be- 
hold the vivid though perhaps 
dubious realism of gushy close- 
ups on sword-thrusts. Heads 
literally fly off above shearing 
swords, hot lead sears, rocks 
crush, arrows pierce hor- 
ridly—and withal there is the 
unconquerable animation and 
fury of ultimate conflict. 
Otherwheres, the sensuous 
glory of the Chaldean court. 
No brush-master has painted 
more Oriental splendors than 
those boasted by the golden 
bungalow of  Nabonidus, 
quaint father of the virile 
voluptuary, Belshazzar. 
Beauty blooms in_ wildest 
luxuriance in this New York 
of the Euphrates. The dances 
of Tammuz, god of spring- 
time, flash forth in breath-tak- 
ing nudity and rhythm as 
frank as meaningful. They 
are flashes, only; that is why 
they remain in the picture. One 
cannot imagine a more beauti- 
ful thing than Seena Owen as 
Attarea—veritable star of the 
East. The tiny battle-chariot 
with its cargo of a great 
white rose, drawn down the 
table to Attarea’s Belshaz- 
zar by two white doves, 
chances to remain the only 
untouched thing in the palace 
of death which Cyrus enters. 
There is pathos! Tully Mar- 
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lll ai/,. tdi. ide: 
Of Intolerance:  (veading 
down) Constance Talmadge 
as ‘‘The Mountain Girl,’’ 
Mae Marsh in the modern 
episode, Josephine Crowell as 

Catherine de Medici. 
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shall as the High Priest of 
Bel, Elmer Clifton as the 
Rhapsode, George Siegmann 
as Cyrus—three players who 
are especially redoubtable. 

The magical David pounds 
his points home by contrast. 
From the solemn grandeur of 
Ishtar’s high altar, with its 
costly burnt offering of pro- 
pitiation, he flashes to an aged 
widow offering her all to the 
same deity—three turnips and 
a carrot, covered with a little 
oil. 

The France which our film- 
etcher rears for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew is as fine 
a France as Stanley Weyman 
pictured in words. Griffith 
spares neither exactness nor 
feeling. With delicate touches 
he builds up keen interest in 
the home of Brown Eyes 
then slaughters the whole 
family. Wonderful characters 
here are Josephine Crowell’s 
Catherine de Medici; and 
Charles IX, as played by 
Frank Bennett. 

Much has been taken from 
the Judean scenes, but so 
much remains to hail as optic 
poetry that the loss is negli- 
gible. I can think of noth- 
ing finer in the handling of 
light, nor in the massing and 
moving of figures, than the 
“marriage in Cana.” More 
education ! The complete 
wedding rite, with its odd 
observances according to 
Hebrew tradition, is a tran- 
scription from Minor Asia 
such as one cannot find out- 
side the pages of Josephus. 
Stirringly dramatic, yet faith- 
ful to the letter of the gospels, 
is the scene in which Jesus 
faces those who would stone 
the woman taken in adultery. 
There is a scene of The Christ 
laughing, conversing, supping, 
interchanging views—a man 
among men. And there is the 
Via Dolorosa. 

The modern story is, among 
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attack 
‘Foundations,”’ and 


other things and preachments, an 
upon the arrogance of 
that tyranny of organized charities 
which makes their favored more victims 
than beneficiaries. In its essence, the 
modern tale seems to me a dull, common- 
place movie melodrama. In it Mr. Griffith 
seems to lose his perspective of character. 
He makes commonplace types and person- 
ifications, not his usual creatures: thinking, 
feeling men and women. 

Mae Marsh and Robert Harron portray 
victims of poverty. lack of education and 
evil surrounding. Both are driven from 
the home town by strike participation. The 
boy turns cadef—eventually reforms to 
marry Mae. His underworld master, ‘The 
Musketeer of the Slums,” frames him 
criminally for this desertion, and, in the 
language of the caption, he is “intolerated 
away for awhile.” In the interim, the 
Musketeer endeavors to ‘‘make” the boy’s 
wife, who has lost her baby to intolerant 
uplifters. In the grand encounter of 


some 


Clara Kimball Young and 
Conway Tearle in a scene 
from ‘“‘The Common Law.’’ 
Here is a genuine celluloid 
novel. It has a perfect cast 
and an environment which 
bespeaks not only gentility, 
but absolute reality. 





Musketeer, Musketeer’s girl, boy and wife, 
the monster is shot, the boy is blamed 
though the mistress did it, and the capital 
sentence is carried out—nearly, but not 
quite—in the perfect gallows-technique of 
San Quentin penitentiary. 

3est in the modern spectacle are not the 
dull details of things that happen, but the 
lifelike performances of those to whom they 
happen. Mae Marsh’s flirtation in court 
with her husband as the jury deliberates his 
life away—she a scared, drab little figure 
of piteous noncomprehension—here is a 
twittering smile more tragic than the oro- 
tund despairs of Bernhardt. Miriam 
Cooper, as the Musketeer’s mistress, gives 
an overwhelming pastel of jealousy and re- 
morse. All actresses who honestly provide 
for home and baby by the business of 
vamping and gunning, would do well to 
observe Miss Cooper’s expressions and 
gestures. Miss Cooper is police dock—she 
is blotter transcript. Her face is what you 
really see some nights under the green 
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lamps. Harron is ideal as the boy, and 
Walter Long, as the Musketeer, approaches 
but does not equal his performance of Gus, 
in ‘The Birth of a Nation.” 

Spades are not once termed garden im- 
plements in this sector, nor are the kisses 
paternal or platonic. 


In this stupendous chaos of history and 
romance the lack of a virile musical score 
is the chief tragedy. Proper melody would 
have bound the far provinces of this loose 
empire of mighty imagination into a strong, 
central kingdom. 

I wish Mr. Griffith had worked out a 
whole evening of his great Babylonian 
story. Sticking to this alone, he would 
have added an art-product to literature as 
enduring as Flaubert’s “Salammbo.”’ 

If I may predict: he will never again tell 
a story in this manner. Nor will anyone 
else. ‘The blue sea is pretty much where it 
was when the sails of the Argonauts bellied 
tight in the winds of a morning world, and 
so are the people who live in the world. 
Still we wish to follow, undisturbed, the 
adventures of a single set of characters, or 
to thrill with a single pair of lovers. 
Verily, when the game is hearts two’s com- 
pany, and the lovers of four ages an awful 
crowd. 


W/ E’VE long been waiting the real 


screen novel. ‘“‘Gloria’s Romance’”’ 
so announced itself, but slid from novel 
into dime-novel. Five reels is too short a 
space for novelization; ten reels, too much 
unless the tale is mighty in substance and 
fat with incident. 

Eight reels seems to be a happy medium, 
and ‘‘The Common Law,” of that length, a 
genuine celluloid novel worthy the name. 

It is Clara Kimball Young’s first photo- 
play under her own brand. It is of Selz- 
nick release, is adapted from Robert W. 
Chambers’ novel of the same name, and was 
directed by Albert Capellani. It has a per- 
fect cast, flawless production, generally 
good acting, and an environment which be- 
speaks not only gentility, but absolute 
reality. In fact, if I were commanded to 
select the big popular success among all 
autumn screen plays, this would be my 
choice. 

To begin with, here is a love-tale firmly 
entrenched in American favor. It’s rather 
idle, I think, to recount the story of Valerie 
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West. Most of you remember her dying 
mother ; her search for work; her failure to 
find congenial employment in the theatre ; 
her posing in the studio of the magnificent 
Neville; Neville’s heart-smash on her be- 
half, and the fierce wooing of Querida, the 
Spanish artist, who would mate upon the 
“common law” plan—no court ties for 
him! So to the end, where Querida dies 
in a fall from Valerie’s window, and 
Neville draws his model into his arms and 
home despite the pleadings of his adopted 
sister and his family. 

Miss Young, as usual, touches no moment 
of great emotion—but then, neither did 
Valerie, if we remember the story correctly. 
She is always charming. The posing scenes 
Capellani has handled adorably. In mak- 
ing the disrobing girl sit in a heavy-armed 
Roman chair which reveals most discon- 
certing flashes while keeping modesty with- 
in perfect censorial bounds, he exhibited 
true Gallic wit. 


Earle Foxe 
and Pauline 
Frederick 
in ‘‘Ashes of 
Embers.’”’ 
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E. H. Sothern and 
Peggy Hyland in ‘‘The 
Chattel.’’ This produc- 
tion, made by Vitagrabh, 
marks the screen debut 
of the most distinguished 
American romantic 
actor. 
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Tearle, as Neville, combines in- 
trinsic elegance with force and perfect re- 
Consider this trio of remarkable 
qualities again—elegance, force, repose— 
how often do you meet even two of them 
together? Here, actually, are the three, 
combined in one super-leading man. 

Paul Capellani, as Querida, does the 
best work he has put upon American films. 

There is verity in the exterior locations, 
and such a real and charming air about 
Neville’s great studio that one wishes it 
were not a transient make-believe of lum- 
ber and canvas and props, but an endur- 
ing place which might be visited. 


( ‘onway 


pose. 


WAS about to inquire as to the decline 

of Famous Players productions, when 
some one asked me if I had seen “Ashes of 
Embers.” I said I had not. “Go!” said 
my questioner, in such a tone that I knew 
the piece must be a pearl of perfection or a 
ruby for rottenness. Both extremes have 
entertaining possibilities. It is only medio- 
crity which is unendurable. 

I cannot say that the play is the perfect 
pearl, but Pauline Frederick, in the dual— 
here I think it should be spelled due/—role 
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of Agnes and Laura Ward, is a pair of 
pearls. It is Miss Frederick’s most remark- 
able performance on the screen, and—like 
the rendition of Miriam Cooper in ‘“Intol- 
erance,’’ may serve as the collegiate model 
for all young women cast in such histrionic 
environment. 

One of the sisters Ward is a cat; the 
other, a dove. ‘The dove works in a depart- 
ment store ; the cat works her eyes and tries 
to get a rich husband. She succeeds, but 
not until she has stolen money from her 
toiling sister’s counter. ‘The latter, unable 
to explain, goes to Blackwell’s Island to 
expiate in the only way that a New York 
shop girl may, and remain virtuous. The 
cat becomes Mrs. William Benedict, and 
promptly annexes a lover in the person of 
a young architect. ‘Tra ped, she brazens 
it out—fools even the detectives of her 
husband after ensnaring his lawyer. ‘This 
lawyer hires her own sister to impersonate 
her—which the dove does, at first unknow- 
ingly. The end is a gunshot from the out- 
raged husband for Mrs. Benedict ; the love 
of the young architect for the good girl. 

The remarkable feature of this play is 
Miss Frederick’s astounding psychologic 
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changes of expression to depict two souls 
as far apart as the poles of the universe. 
Such pictures are beyond the powers of 
make-up. One person playing two people 
is the commonest thing in moving pictures, 
but not in screen history have there been 
two such complete characters drawn by a 
single individual. Even as fine ai artist 
as Tyrone Power—who had a _ two-part 
piece not long ago in “John Needham’s 
Double’—is left at the post by Miss Fred- 
erick’s tremendous, sweeping performance. 
The insincerity, the evil beauty, the sinu- 
ous grace, the searing physical passion of 
Benedict’s wife blaze in full luridity only 
when contrasted with the pale quietude and 
strong, passive affection of her gentle sis- 
ter—a being whose very face, motionless, 
tells a story of suffering, sacrifice and 
purity. 

For a long time Pauline Irederick’s in- 
different work in indifferent plays has 
made me regret her present drifting after 
turbulent, current-conquering triumphs of 
the past. Here, in a play no more original, 
and in two parts essentially no better than 
the average, she has done something which, 
if repeated in person upon a Broadway 
stage, would be one of the sensations of 
the year. 

Karle Foxe, formerly of Camp Lasky, i 
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Left to right: 
Fawcett, Will Machin 
and Thomas Santschi, 

2 “‘The Country God 


really quite appealing as the coerced boy 
lover, and Frank Losee is conventionally 
correct as the purse-proud, doting husband. 

This play evidences a powerful new 
hand in Famous Players’ direction. ‘The 
hand is Joseph Kaufman’s. It is by no 
means Kaufman’s first picture here, but it 
is the first in which he has shown his old 
gait as a master of domesticity. 


APART from this smashing melodrama, 
Famous is indeed neglible. For 
months this fine studio, glorified by great 
traditions, has sent out the dullest, most 
conventionally stupid plays! 
This month, for instance, 
optic bromo-seltzer 
MacGregor,” or 


why such an 
as “The Daughter of 
such a really dreadful, 
dreadful exhibition as “The Quest of 
Life,’ a solemn hilarity promulgating the 
prominent prancers, Maurice and his lady 
Walton ? 


F you had a musical show would you re- 

cruit its female chorus from a home for 
the aged? If you had a grand opera would 
you get Raymond Hitchcock or Eddie Foy 
to sing it? 

But Vitagraph got its  centenarian 
chorines, and launched Eddie Foy in 
‘“Tucia’”—metaphorically speaking— when 
it presented Edward H. 
Sothern, certainly Amer- 
ica’s finest romantic actor, 
and one of the greatest 
romancers of modern 
times, in “The Chattel.” 
Here is the type of play 
the late Charles Klein 
used to write for Edmund 
Breese ; the play in which 
the front character, having 
walloped the stiff business 
world, trips over the 
pretty furniture in his 
own house, and falls flat. 
I do not pretend to know 
whether Vitagraph wished 
this onto Mr. Sothern or 
whether he wished it onto 
himself. If the latter is 
the case he should have 
been protected against his 
own folly by a diplomatic 
and soothing management. 

In his earlier. years 
Mr. Sothern was a great 


George 


Forgot.’’ 
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success as a comedian. In fact, his recent 
revival of his father’s tumultuous triumph, 
Dundreary, proved that the sparkle and 
spatter of mirth are still in his soul. It 
has been his mission to bring love or laugh- 
ter into the theater, and he has vrought 
both abundantly. We had never suspected 
that he would be a success impersonating 
the side of a warehouse, the bars of a bank 
or the plane surface of a shop counter. 
And—speaking from the comparative 
standpoint of his great accomplishments— 
he isn’t. I imagine that one who had not 
seen Sothern at all, nor had ever heard of 
him, would find him, in ‘“The Chattel,” as 
satisfactory as most of the actors who have 
played these thundering Klein magnates. 

Miss Peggy Hyland, who looks like an im- 
pression of country England in Springtime, 
plays one Leila Bard, a pretty thing bought 
as a chattel by Kaiser Sothern—in the play, 
Blake Waring. The story ends happily. 
The chattel is transformed into the wife, 
and in the transformation there are mo- 
ments when Sothern manages to strike 
romantic note in spite of conventional 
tailoring, a stiff collar, scant hair and 
many undeniable portents of personal 
autumn. 

The production is in spots amazingly 
shoddy. Here we are, in the domestic 
surroundings of a T'wentieth-Century Cree- 
sus—there is much lumber and impedi- 
menta, but little constructive style, and 
none of the arts of architecture, furnishing, 
comfort or charm with which so weighty a 
man would have invested the golden cage 
of his maiden-bird. 


What environment and real directoral 
cleverness can do to make up not only the 
flaws of an incredible story but a lack of 
impressive acting is revealed by Ralph Ince 
in “His Wife’s Good Name,” a play by 
Josephine Lovett. Here we have a young 
collegian who, by nearly falling out of his 
bathroom window, can flirt successfully 
with a doveling who, to consummate the 
acquaintance, almost falls out of a win- 
dow of her own. ‘The lad marries the 
lassie, and the twain are set upon by the 
most amazing paternal conspiracy ever put 
over on stage of sun or electricity. The 
bridegroom’s father employs a gunman to 
frame an improper party as “a friend of 
her husband,” and to this orgiastic celebra- 
tion the son is conducted by his duping 


father. Of course the boy believes every- 
thing his old man tells or shows him. The 
pathetic dame is resuscitated from a self- 
imposed gas attack, husband returns, and 
father is forgiven—all in a perfectly im- 
possible way. 

Now the one thing that makes this photo- 
play observable at all is in the fine manner 
in which Ralph Ince has handled every 
incident, getting 100 per cent humanity 
wherever humanity is possible, and equip- 
ping the various scenes with material sur- 
roundings which are positively lifelike. 
Miss Lucille Lee, as the misadventurous 
bride, Mary Ellen, has not sufficient per- 
sonality to stand the test in big emotional 
scenes. 


L' IS WEBER has done it again in “Idle 

Wives,” a piece that is rather chaotic in 
spots—idle wives disappear, anon, and 
much sociology and _ philosophizing gs 
their places—but, everything considered, i 
is a splendid parallel study of a rich man’s 
wife who goes among the poor to find the 
love she cannot get in her own home, and 
of a tragic young girl who meets disaster 
not while going to the traditional devil, 
but to the light, laughter and forgetfulness 
which she cannot get in the unhomey bunk 
of her failure-progenitors. 

Technically, “Idle Wives” is a stunt, 
too, for it has a double story: the story of a 
whole community of dissatisfied husbands, 
wives, sweethearts and parents who see a 
reflection of themselves on the screen of a 
motion picture theater. Using the stage as 
an incident, using the stage to show a 
stage, is the olaest of tricks; getting the 
screen to storyize itself is only a slight 
variation, but it is new. 

One of the most interesting features of 
this production is Miss Weber’s own ap- 
pearance as the unappreciated wife of 
wealth. Her grace, her poise, her surety, 
and above all, her great charm, make her 
the most astonishing of author-actors, male 
or female. Who else is there—save pos- 
sibly Leo Ditrichstein, of the articulate 
stage—who can so successfully vivify a 
piece of personal imagination ? 

Mary MacLaren, Lois Weber’s living 
emotion-statue, plays the girl who gets into 
trouble, but who, somehow, doesn’t seem to 
oldfashionedly ‘‘go wrong.” As usual, she 
is a living reflection of her director’s 
thoughts. 











"THE best Triangle entertainment of the 
month is unquestionably ‘“‘Manhattan 
Madness.” I do not say this is the best 
play. I haven't seen all of them, I don’t 
think this is an exceptionally original play, 
and further, it doesn’t make a darned bit 
of difference whether it is or not. It isa 
huge, roistering joke of a good time, with 
Douglas Fa airbanks as head joker. 

Steve O’Dare, Western gent, comes to 
Manhattan with a load of horses for the 
Russian government. Waiting, waiting, 
waiting for the final details of his trans- 
action from official sources, he thoroughly 
annoys every fellow at the club where he 
has been given a two-weeks’ card by his 
deprecating comparisons. Nothing Eastern 
is worth while. Every man is insipid or 
dishonest, there are no adventures, the life 
is unhealthy, there is no real sport, and 
absolutely no wonderful women—well, that 
is, except one who is pretty nice, after all. 
Only in the West, evangelizes Mr. O’ Dare, 
can life be found and lived. So be it. 
Presently Steve finds himself fairly well 
avoided, and is not sorry when he receives 
a summons to the Russian agent’s house, in 
the outskirts of New York City, for a con- 
clusion of the transaction, and payment. 
Once there, Mr. O’Dare finds that insipid 
New York has taken a day off and is cele- 
brating like a two-gun cowpuncher full of 
Indian whiskey. First he detects a plot to 
assault and rob him. Next he discovers 
that the girl of his—well, even as much as 
it hurt him, he had had to admit it—ad- 
miration was there, a prisoner. Setting 
about to save his roll and rescue her he sees 
two men murdered before his very eyes. 
Staggered, but by no means put down for 
the count, he essays to right all these in- 
iquities personally, and his ensuing hour 
probably made Nick Carter turn over three 
times in his grave of yellow covers. 

At the finale, battered, bruised, bleeding 
and victorious, Mr. ©’Dare winds up at 
a table in the murder house’s dining room, 
beside which all his club acquaintances pop 
up quite suddenly, with the defended girl 
laughing heartier than any of the rest. He 
admits that there can be some excitement 
east of the Hudson, and pulls the last 
frameup himself. With the aid of his own 
punchers he kidnaps the girl, makes an 
ocean liner with his not heartbroken cap- 
tive, and is married at sea 

Mr. Fairbanks, the delicious Jewel Car- 
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men, Macey Harlan, George Beranger and 
Eugene Ormonde are the headliners in this 
entertainment. 

The story was written by 
Dazey, veteran author of “In Old Ken- 
tucky.” If this lovable pillar of the 
popular drama can produce any more of 
this brand he has a new road to wealth and 
celebrity carved out in the shadows. 


Charles ‘T. 


Since the Fine Arts company is respon- 
sible for Mr. Fairbanks’ breezy interpola- 
tion it is no more than fair to put a big 
black debit on the other side of their ledger 
for “Old Folks at Home,” an unsightly 
mess of reels presenting the distinguished 
English actor, Sir Herbert Tree, in a story 
written by the distinguished American 
novelist, Rupert Hughes. 

Here ‘l'ree is confoundedly miscast to 
play an ancient, up-state New Yorker who 
becomes mighty in his own esteem and 
the esteem of his townsmen, only to be 
abated to whatever is currently used for 
sackcloth and ashes by the escapades of 
his son, victim of a vamp, and, through 
love for her, a murderer. I presume in the 
British provinces Mr. ‘Tree will be taken 
for an extraordinary replica of the Amer- 
ican country politician ; but, like imitation 
caviar, these things should not be devoured 
too near the native element. 

The best thing about the story is the 
rather novel movie fact that there is no 
mawkish attempt to palliate truth in the 
killing. No one else fired the shot. ‘The 
boy did it—and he is acquitted, at that. 
The best thing in the acting is Josephine 
Crowell’s sympathetic, pathetic portrait of 
the old-fashioned mother. <A_ splendid 
character woman, this lady! Note, when 
you have the opportunity, the masculine, 
cruel, implacable cunning of Catherine de 
Medici in “Intole and 
the rural mother are both Josephine Cro- 
well. Elmer Clifton is more than accept- 
able as the son. 





R. INCE’S recent performances are the 
doings of the girls and boys he left 
behind him. Now that he has returned 
from his four months’ Eastern visit per- 
sonal participation in his distinctive pic- 
tures may be expected—or at least, the Ince 
touch which shows that the boss shadow- 
man is on the ground. 
“Plain Jane,” featuring Bessie Barriscale 
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and Charles Ray; and “The Return of 
Draw Egan,” a Hart picture, are the best 
of the month’s output. 

A story well-told, but missing in its pic- 
torial phrases the extraordinary dash and 
brilliance of the typed original, is ‘“Some- 
where in France,” Richard Harding Davis’s 
brief masterpiece. Charles Giblyn has 
directed this, with great care and generally 
fine effects, and much military and conti- 
nental accuracy. Louis Glaum, as the 
vamping spy, and Howard Hickman, as the 
spy’s heroic and avenging brother, are the 
principal performers. 

“The Jungle Child,” a weird wandering 
from South America, with Dorothy Dalton 
and Mr. Hickman, occupies the shadowy 
borderland between plain punk play and 
babblingly bumptious burlesque. I think 
it’s the latter. 


‘““T'HE Country God Forgot,” a Selig- 

Western deploying ‘Tom _ Santschi, 
George Fawcett, Will Machin, Charles 
Gerrard and Mary Charleson in roles 
typical of a Western picture-play, is so 
simply and directly told, so human in its 
characterizations, and so full of physical 


suspense of the honest, old-fashioned type 
that it brings home to one the eternal verity 
of plain, hard tales of the out-of-doors. 
A story of simple folk in simple surround- 
ings has a much easier time in being big 
and fine than a story about artificial people 
in artificial surroundings. 

Machin, Fawcett and Santschi play part- 
ners in a mining outfit. Machin is killed 
in a brawl and Santschi eventually marries 
his daughter, played by Mary Charleson. 
Gerrard, as a rascally government agent, 
lured the wife from the monotony of her 
life, and endeavors to escape with her and 
the government’s money. He is captured, 
hanged— and the wife goes back to really 
love the husband who has always loved 
her. ‘This, you see, is the simplest of old- 
fashioned recipes, but the actors, and Mar- 
shall Neilan, who made his directorial 
departure from Selig here, ennoble it. 
There are some anachronisms of elapsing 
time — certainly Santschi and Fawcett 
would have aged in the years that the little 
Charleson took to grow up—but apart 
from this and one or two other apparently 
unnecessary slights the visual tale is a gem 
of the soil. 


Vignette of a Blonde 


HE was eighteen. 


Her piquant little face under its mop of yellow hair 


smoothed about the ears with bandoline disclosed no emotion other than the 
most insistent interest in the young man who at that moment happened to be 


occupying her dreams. 
She was a stenographer. 
inspired her. 


He was a dancer in a cabaret and genuinely worthless. 
She was not even a good one. 
The theory of effort rewarded had never occurred to her. 


Nothing had ever 
Her 


work ended with the last “yours very truly” and began the next morning when 
she removed her gum from under her chair and began again to type badly. 


One night she went to a movie. 
before. 


Somehow they had never interested her 
She went because her “fellah’” had to work. 


And there she saw a beautiful woman, loving and being loved. Something 


thrilled inside of her. 


She didn’t know what it was. 


She only knew that she 


wanted to do as that woman was doing, to be what she was, to have people know 
her name, to watch for it in electric lights, to be interested in her minor habits. 


Ambition—that was what it was! 


She did not know that her ambition was vain, that she never could obtain 


what she fancied in her dreams. 


But somehow she was happy—happier than 


she had ever been, and in the morning her machine was rattling like mad—and 


accurately too. 


“Look at little Smith,” said the bill clerk. 


Little Smith did though. 
actress. But she wasn’t. 


She was on her way to be a good stenographer. 


And she was happy. 


She thought she was on the way 


“T don’t know what to make of it.”’ 
to be a great 


(Which is rarer.) 
Kay Carewe. 





A Photoplaywright De Luxe 


HECTOR TURNBULL IS NOT 
A FILM PIONEER BUT HE 
HAS DELIVERED MUCH GOODS 


E occupies one of the most 
luxuriously equipped 
offices on Fifth Ave- 

nue. He is assisted by in 
a highly organized “4 
staff. Himself 

a successful 

The Turnbulls: 


Hector and 
Margaret 


author of 

scenarios — 

one of the most 

successful in the 

world, as a matter of 

ee fact—he has dropped inde- 

rs pendent writing to develop new 

Aa material and discover new talent. He 

believes in the art of the photoplay, and 

with success beckoning to him in several 

directions, he has elected to devote himself to 

missionary work. Above all, he is essentially a man 

Ww sho knows what he is trying to do, and not guessing around 

here and there, satisfied with the “just as good.” He is 

Hector Turnbull, head of the scenario department of the 
Famous Players-Lasky combination. 

Turnbull is the sort of man who proceeds rather upon 
dead reckoning than by inspiration. His heavy, black eye- 
brows and steady dark eyes mark him for an analyst rather 
than a poet, and give point to his theories. You know that 
he has thought the subject out carefully, keenly, incisively. 
You do not think of him as the possessor of creative fire, and 
yet this same man has established a new record, reversing 
the old order by having sold the stage rights to two scenarios, 
written primarily for ‘the moving picture market. Scenario 

rights to hundreds of plays have been bought, but ‘Turnbull’s 

“The Cheat” and “The Heart of Nora Flynn” are the first 
scenarios to have been sought for stage plays. Here is his 
explanation : 

“A good moving picture scenario must be, fundamentally, 
a good play; a good play is not, necessarily, material for a 
good moving picture. The moving picture must tell its 
dramatic story in terms of physical action, and with that as 
its basis, providing the story does not cover too much ground, 
geographically, it has the foundation for a stage play. On 
the contrary, the speaking drama often owes so much to its 
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dialogue that it cannot be translated into a 
picture. 

“That is the function of the scenario 
writer,” Mr. Turnbull continued, ‘‘trans- 
lator. He must learn to tell his story in 
action—to forget his literary sense and 
think only of the dramatic situation. Too 
often the beginner who conceives a strong 
situation thinks ‘What would the man say ?’ 
instead of ‘What would he do?’ When he 
has learned to translate what the man 
would say into terms of action, he has mas- 
tered the art of the scenario.” 

“Then you do not uphold the theory that 
the moving picture will cause the evolu- 
tion of a new form or type of story which 
can be told adequately in no other way ?” 

“Certainly not. If a writer has the dra- 
matic sense, it is only a question of what 
form of expression he will use. If he is 
naturally discursive he will write novels; 
if dialogue is his forte he will write plays; 
if he thinks in terms of action he will write 
scenarios. Moreover, the scenario depart- 
ment, as we have organized it here, pro- 
vides a market for the man who has ideas 
and no ability to put them into shape. 
There is one man who has received checks 
from us for $3,000 in the last three weeks 
for mere ideas. 

“The demand for scenarios has become 
so great, and the competition for good ones 
so keen, that the most important part of 
my work now is to consult with authors 


who have marketable ideas, and show them 
how to put them into shape, how to tran- 
slate their stories into action. For this 
reason I have discontinued all my own writ- 
ing. It seems fairer that while I am han- 
dling the writings of others I should do 
none of my own. My last scenario was 
‘Less Than the Dust,’ which I wrote for 
Mary Pickford while I was coming east 
from California.” 

Turnbull’s career in moving pictures has 
been brief, but already has belied the an- 
cient cynical observation that “A critic is 
a person who can’t, scolding the work of 
men who can.” He was a successful dra- 
matic critic on the New York ‘Tribune, 
before he felt the call of the screen. With 
his sister, Margaret Turnbull, he wrote one 
play, ‘“The Deadlock,” but this was his sole 
venture in writing for the stage. For the 
last year he has been engaged by Lasky, 
and out on the Pacific Coast handled the 
scenarios for this producing company. 
When Lasky decided, a few months ago, to 
make a well organized effort to improve the 
quality of his picture plays, he summoned 
Turnbull back to New York and gave him 
complete charge of the work. 

And that a man of this type is in such 
an influential position, a man who regards 
the author as the source of motion picture 
greatness, surely is an encouraging sign to 
those who are hopeful of breaking into the 
“scenario game.” 





Title Contest Winners 


Following are the winners of the October 
Photoplay Title Contest: 
1. Mrs. J. H. Wilt, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Helene E. Geisser, Elmira, N. Y. 

Lemuel L. Foster, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Emma Tussner, 2312-A Russell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

William J. Wear, Jr., 34 N. 62nd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

George Cordingley, 320 E. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

Marjorie Castagnino, 515 S. 3rd St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Adelaide P. Hamaker, 17 
Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mrs. E. T. Julian, 2022 Wabash Ave., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


616 Oswald St., 


4th St., 


23 Pacific 


10. Ethel Shoemaker, 90 Elliott Mfg. Co., 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. 

11. Minnie C. Flegel, 1310 E. 18th St., S., 
Portland, Ore. 

12. John Ward, Thief River Falls, Minn. 

13. Frank Connor, Jr., 749 N. 23rd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

14. Mrs. C. E. Shields, Austin, Tex. 


THE CORRECT TITLES: 


1. Just for a Kid. 
2. The Eye of the Night. 
3. A Gentleman from Indiana. 
4. Who’s Guilty? 
5. The Figure in Black. 
The Spider. 
All over a Stocking. 
For Art and Love. 







































































White Photo 


Subtithe— Mary Pickford at Home 


But the truth is, poor little Mary hasn’t any home. This cosy-corner telephoning is a wretched studio frame-up. 

While we’re writing these lines, Mrs. Moore ts in Boston, but when you read them, she’ll be back in New York. 

She has given up her place on Riverside Drive, and husband Owen is leaving their down-town apartment in 
the Algonquin. Life for them is just a million a year and one tavern after another. 
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FACTS AND NEAR-FACTS ABOUT THE 
GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT OF FILMLAND 


By Cal York 


MPORTANT happenings of the past month Price She 
served to relieve somewhat the unsettled 


condition of the photoplay industry. Chief 


Paid” will be the first venture. 


ASKY’S “The Cheat” met with a diplo- 


of these occurrences was a reorganization of 
Triangle which had been threatened with dis- 
integration. Under the new arrangement 
Griffith, Ince and Sennett will continue pro- 
ducing for the three-sided concern, but it will 
be possible for exhibitors who do not sub- 
scribe to the regular program to obtain Key- 
stone comedies. Another important event 
was the consolidation of Morosco-Pallas with 
Famous Players-Lasky, thus placing all of 
the companies which release through Para- 
mount in one organization. There were 
rumors of further aggression by Vitagraph, 
which scems to have swallowed Lubin, lock, 
stock and barrel, but no announce- 

ment was forthcoming. 


HE retrenchment axe 
was swung with vigor 
at many of the studios 
during the month, the 
casualties having been 
very large at_ the 
American in Santa 
Barbara and at Key- 
stone. Harry Grib- 
bon and Louella 
Maxam were among 
the victims at the lat- 
ter and among the 
important players who 
left Santa Barbara were 
Jack Richardson and 
Louise Lester, the last of 
the “Flying A.” There was 
also a slump in the “extra” 
market owing to the comple- 
tion of “Joan of Arc” and 
“The Garden of Allah” by 
Lasky and ‘Selig, respectively. 
William Fox continued his 
raiding tactics, having annexed 
Margery Daw, erstwhile Las- 
kyite, and Charles Clary of the same com- 
pany. Other Fox acquisitions were Director 
Harry Edwards and comedienne Julia Faye 
of Keystone. 


ORMA TALMADGE is the latest screen 

actress to surround herself with articles 
of incorporation. She is to. shine as 
an independent star under Selznick aus- 
pices, a la C. K. Young, and it is under- 
stood that Allan Dwan who directed many 
of her Fine Arts photoplays will ac- 
company her. A film version of “The 
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Molly Malone, Universal ingenue, thinks 

these leopard kittens are just too cute 

for anything, but she won’t be fondling 
them a year from now. 


matic repulse in London and Australia, 
the authorities forbidding it because the vil- 
lain is a Japanese and the Japanese are Great 
3ritain’s ally, but the photoplay is still show- 
ing in Paris. Similar action was taken in 
Australia with reference to “The Kiss of 
Hate” in which Ethel Barrymore is starred, 
because Russia happens to be an ally. How- 
ever, we should be the last to criticize the 
act of a foreign government while the state 
of Ohio forbids “The Birth of a Nation” in 
deference to the wishes, or demands, of the 
colored vote. 


HE somewhat familiar story of 
Adam and Eve is to be filmed 
by a newly organized company 
in Southern California and 
Frank Beal a former Selig 
director is to boss the 
job. Only one of the 
stars has been tenta- 
tively chosen, Jerry, 
the boa constrictor of 
the E. & R. Jungle 
Film Co., who is now 
in active rehearsal 
for the role of the 

serpent. 


ALLY VAN is no 

more with Vita- 

graph. His last direc- 

torial job was the 

production of “The Scarlet 

Runner” serial in which Earle 
Williams is starred. 


OUSE PETERS has said 

adios to the East and is 
back in his Hollywood bunga- 
low, having quit World for 
Morosco. Incidentally, the 
Morosco intelligence bureau refers to Mr. 
Peters as “the well known motion picture 
heavy.” 


“f\LIVER TWIST” is to be produced by 

Lasky with Marie Doro in the name 
part, according to information from the Coast. 
Hobart Bosworth is to portray the role of 
the sweetly ingenuous Bill Sykes and Tully 


Marshall the heroic Fagin. Sounds like some 
considerable cast, from this distance. We 
might chronicle, at the same time, the infor- 
mation that Mr. Bosworth has signed a long 











time contract with Lasky, which would indi- 
cate that his plans for a production plant 


in the environs of San Francisco had not 
materialized. 
S an offset to the news that Pauline 


Frederick and Marguerite Clark would 
remair exclusively in the field of photoplay 
endeavor comes the announcement that Hazel 
Dawn has deserted the movies for the musical 
stage in a Dillingham-Ziegfeld show. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS was among the 

first of the early fall migrators to the 
West Coast. He is back at Fine Arts where 
he is once more being directed by John Emer- 
son. He was given a Wild West reception 
upon his arrival in Los Angeles, which is the 
highest honor which can be accorded a film 
star. 


EATH robbed 

the film world of 
a number of its 
notables during the 
month, the list in- 
cluding Arthur 
Hoops, Sidney Ayres 
and Henry Woodruff. 
Mr. Hoops was 
stricken with heart 
disease in New York 
City while riding. in 
an automobile which 
he had purchased a 
few hours before. 
He was 46 years old 


and had played in 
many Metro photo- 
plays. Sidney Ayres, 


who had been a lead- 
ing man for Univer- 
sal, died at Oakland, 
Cal., after a long ill- 
ness. He was 37 
years old and leaves 
a wife and daughter. 
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T will be more or less difficult to keep track 
of the Famous Players-Lasky stars since 
the amalgamation of the two companies. For 
instance, Thomas Meighan, long associated 
with Lasky, has gone to the New York studio 
and Mae Murray has switched back to the 
Lasky studio after a Famous photoplay. 


be eee HOWARD, long identified with 
Essanay, recently resigned to return to 
the legitimate stage. Her 
Lorenz, accompanies her. 
DITH STOREY is now playing for the 
camera at Vitagraph’s Hollywood studio. 
She stopped off en route West at a number 


husband, John 


of cities to make personal appearances ‘in 
theaters. She was accompanied by _ her 
mother. 
IRECTOR DAN 
CUPID reports 


an excellent month. 
One of the most im- 
portant alliances 
registered during 
that time was that of 
Gertrude Robinson 
and James Kirkwood, 
the result of a ro- 
mance which dates 
back to old Biograph 
days when both were 
humble players for 
the then despised 
screen. Miss Robin- 
son sinee has become 
a popular star and 
Mr. Kirkwood one of 
the best directors in 
the business. They 
were married in Los 
Angeles and then 
took up double har- 
ness in Santa Bar- 
bara where Mr. 
Kirkwood is direct- 
ing Mary Miles 


His Tight ae was And here is a new one of Norma Talmadge who is now Minter. He was for 
Daniel S. Ayres. Mr. a corporation, all by herself. years Mary Pick- 
Woodruff died in ford’s director. 

New York after a 


brief illness at the age of 47 years. He was a 
popular stage star for many years before 
playing for the shadow stage under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Ince. 


SSANAY lost two of its best known 

players in the demise of Camille D’Arcy 
and Richardson Cotton. Miss D’Arcy was 
the wife of Dr. Loren Wilder, of Chicago. 
She was the victim of an unusual infection 
thought to have been caused by swimming in 
Lake Michigan. She was 37 years old and 
had had a long stage career. Mr. Cotton was 
struck and killed by an automobile while “on 
location” in Wisconsin for some scenes of 
“The Chaperon.” 


S RANKIN DREW has followed his fa- 
* ther, Sidney Drew, to Metro. He was one 
of Vitagraph’s best known leads and directors. 


EVERSING the procedure geographic- 

ally, Bessie Eyton and Clark M. Coffey 
went from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara 
for the tying of the nuptial knot. Mr. Coffey 
is a young attorney of Vicksburg who met 
Miss Eyton when she was in the South- 
ern city some months ago for the filming 
of “The Crisis.” The marriage license gave 
the name of the actress as Bessie Harrison, 
her name before marriage to Charles F. 
Eyton, who is now the husband of Kathlyn 
Williams. 


HEN there was Irene Hunt, former Re- 

liance-Majestic star and now with Uni- 
versal, who eloped with Lester Scott, a Fox 
director. Just why they eloped is not made 
apparent, but probably it seemed more ro- 
mantic to drive down to Santa Ana, Los 
Angeles’ Gretna Green, for the ceremony. 
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ONVERSELY, meaning on the other 

hand, three well known players of the 
California film colony became involved in 
divorce proceedings. Tom Mix, the Selig 
cowboy star, was sued for divorce by his 
wife, who asks the custody of their child, and 
Billie Rhodes brought suit against her hus- 
band, the papers in the latter case indicating 
that Billie’s sure-enough name is Levita Fulg- 
ham. The third principal is “Shorty” Hamil- 
ton, whose wife asserted that he did not 
confine his Keystone comedy to the studio. 
After which we will return the skeletons to 
their respective closets. 


EITH ARMOUR is the new Chicagoesque 

name conferred upon Raymond Jerome 
Binder, former Windy City clothing model 
who is being transformed into a screen actor 
at Fine Arts Hollywood studio. His debut is 
to occur in a race track story opposite 
Dorothy Gish. 


goes 
month, 
Beery will 
seery wi 
have to 
surname. 


id California 
dry this 

Wallace 
probably 
change his 
The former Essanay 
“Sweedie” recently 
gave up his job as a 
Universal director. 


AT GOODWIN 

threatens to 
start a motion pic- 
ture company of his 
own on his ranch in 
the San Jacinto Val- 
lev, California. But 
it's time enough to 
worry about misfor- 
tunes when they 
come, so why antici- 
pate? 


ND we hear that 

Romaine Field- 
ing is endeavoring to 
do likewise in Western Canada, having 
selected Calgary as the location. He has been 
playing in vaudeville in the Northwest. 


HE stork played a limited engagement at 

Universal City recently with the result 
that the population was increased by two, 
both of the stronger sex, in a manner of 
speaking. The fathers are Jack Mulhall, lead- 
ing man, and Milton Moore, cameraman. It 
may be mentioned in passing that Mrs. Milton 
Moore is better known as Laura Oakley, who 
is the chief of police of Universal City as 
well as one of the pioneer character actresses 
of the film municipality. 


LFRED VOSBURGH is now a member 

of the Morosco company, having gone 
there after a long engagement with American 
at Santa Barbara. Estelle Allen, ingenue, was 
_ signed simultaneously. 


Arthur Hoops (left) and Sidney Ayres, two well-known 
screen actors, who died during the last month. 


EARLY forgot to mention a couple of 

additional marriages. Max Dill, Ameri- 
can comedian, was married in Los Angeles to 
Josephine M. Clark, a member of his company. 
This leaves one unmarried man on the Ameri- 
can’s payroll and he’s a chauffeur. The other 
marriage was that of Hal Roach, director 
general of Rolin in Los Angeles and Margaret 
Nichols, who plays leads in one of his comedy 
companies. Guess that takes them all. 


ARIN SAIS is out of the pictures tem- 

porarily because of an accident sustained 
while engaged in filming a scene at Kalem’s 
California studio. The bridle slipped from 
her saddlehorse and a sudden movement of 
the animal’s head hurled the bridle into her 
face, breaking her nose. Helen Gibson, 
another Kalem star, is reported to have been 
seriously hurt in the filming of a scene at the 
same studio by falling between two horses 

she was driving. 


ILLIAM GAR- 

WOOD, Uni- 
versal leading man, 
has renounced the 
films temporarily for 
a stage engagement 
in Los Angeles stock. 
Ye is playing the 
lead in “On Trial.” 
Neal Burns, one of 
Universal’s come- 
dians, is appearing 
simultaneously in a 
musical comedy in 
another Los Angeles 
theater. 


UR idea of zero 

in publicity stunts 

is the little note sent 
out by the Essanay 
essayist to the effect 
that Edna Mayo has 
learned to play a 
ukulele, otherwise 
known as a Honolulu 
stronger language is 


groan box, when 


unavailable. 


WARREN KERRIGAN will start a com- 
* pany of his own; he will go into vaude- 
ville for a year; he will remain with Uni- 
versal. The first two reports come from the 
press agents and the third from Universal. 
All of which would indicate that the beauteous 
Jack will remain a Universalite at a greatly 
increased stipend. 


ILLIAN WALKER, she of the dimples 

and taffy hair, nearly drove her auto- 
mobile into the obituary column the other day. 
As it was, she and Director Wilfred North 
were considerably shaken up when the ma- 
chine collided with a taxi on Long Island. 
Both cars turned turtle and Miss Walker sus- 
tained some severe abrasions and much inci- 
dental publicity, which didn’t hurt a bit. 
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ARY CHARLESON, who has been ap- 
pearing with much success in_ recent 
Selig features, has been acquired by Essanay 
to play with Henry Walthall in “The Truant 
Soul,” which is being heralded as a wonderful 
production. The play is by Victor Rousseau. 


ECURRING to the subject of actorial 

divorces, it is not amiss to recount the 
fact that Theodore Roberts, stellar Laskyite, 
is now a free agent, matrimonially speaking. 
The Roberts affair has dragged out for a half 
dozen years in one of the most sensational 
separation cases affecting stage people ever 
recorded. A Los Angelos judge did it. 


OBART BOS- 

WORTH ex- 
pects to collect $50,- 
000 from Universal 
for an alleged viola- 
tion of contract. The 
suit is based upon the 
company’s action in 
featuring Dorothy 
Davenport as the star 
in “The Way of the 
World,” a film ver- 
sion of the Clyde 
Fitch play, instead of 
3osworth, which was 
contrary to the con- 
tract, according to 
the plaintiff. 


EO WHITE, the 
make-believe 
French count and 
recipient of in- 
numerable Chaplin 
kicks, punches and 
fancy swats during 
the last year and a 
half, is now doing 
funny stunts for Fox, 
having deserted the 
Chaplin colors for 
more remunerative 
employment. 


HARLOTTE 

WALKER  re- 
cently completed one 
of the McClure fea- 
ture series and has 
joined Thanhouser 
for a New Rochelle 
production or two. 


HERE was something or other about 

America that Ivy Close, famed English 
beauty, didn’t like. So after participating in 
a few Kalem comedies at Jacksonville, Fla., 
she took passage for home. Recently she lost 
a brother in the war and her husband, Elwin 
Neame, is expecting a call to the colors. 


NITA KING, the Laskyite who put the 
“Chat” in the McGaffey Chatauqua cir- 
cuit, is about to have a rival on the lecture 
platform. Kathlyn Williams, of the famed 


All bridal couples have their pictures taken, so Irene Hunt 
and Lester Scott had this snapped at the beginning 
of their honeymoon. 


“Adventures,” has been invited to deliver a 
series of lectures on the art of photoplay 
at the University of Wisconsin and expects 
to make the trip to Madison some time this 
month. 


pe at zs BRUNETTE is no longer vamping 
for Selig. She and her husband-director, 


Robert Daly, recently resigned from that 
organization. 


ECAUSE of their expertness with the rod 
and reel, Dustin and William Farnum 
have been elected members of the Tuna Club. 
of Catalina Island, the ambition of all salt 
water fishermen. During their stay at the 
' island they caught 
several swordfish 
which averaged 300 

pounds each. 


A RGUERITA 

FISCHER is 
back in Mutual films 
which have the addi- 
tional distinction of 
being taken within 
the walls of the San 
Diego _ Exposition. 
Harry Pollard, her 
husband, is in charge 
of the studio and di- 
rection. Beatrice Van 
is another leading 
member of the fair 
grounds company. 


H. SOTHERN 
* completed his 
first, and probably his 
last film engagement, 
at the Vitagraph stu- 
dio on September 16, 
his screen repertoire 
consisting of three 
photoplays. Upon 
leaving he conferred 
valuable gifts on 
those who had 
assisted him. 


Z.. WOOD, who 
* was a member 
of the Signal Film 
company since its 
formation, died in 
September after a 
brief illness. “Dad- 
dy” Wood, as he was 
known to the California film colony, became a 
character actor after having spent a lifetime 
as a locomotive engineer. He appeared in all 
of the Helen Holmes productions of the past 
year and had a host of friends. 


DDA GLEASON of “Ramona” fame is 
taking part in another California spec- 
tacle-photoplay which is to be known as “The 
Spirit of Seventy-six”—which sounds like 
more preparedness. Others in the cast are 
Doris Pawn, Jane Novak and Howard Gaye. 





A veeuin i They Loved 
a Bandit 


By Alec 
Tierney 





P until the time he yf sent me a box of bon bons. 
played the bandit, “In the legit in Lon- 


Silver Spurs in “Vhe 
Love Mask” with Wallace 
Reid and Cleo Ridgely for 
Lasky, Earle Foxe had been 
merely a talented and ex- 
perienced actor with no par- 
ticular cinema following. 


don and America I never 
found that I had to build 
a trough to catch the bou- 
quets. It used to break my 
heart. 

“Even after I broke in 
to the movies in 1912 and 


But when Earle rode into served under the Griffith 
the scenes of ‘lhe Love nee banner in 1914 nobody 
Mask” with his huge spurs evinced any palpitant cu- 
and patent leather hair, he riosity. But since this 
galloped into the hearts of bandit part . . .” he 
some thousands of girl film shrugged his shoulders 
fans, and, you may believe conclusively, “And now 
it or not, gave even the mar- I shall play nothing else !”’ 
ried ones some fleeting re- 
grets that they had married 
as they did. 

Cablegrams poured in 
from Baloochistan and 
Paris (Ky. and Tex.) de- 
manding his Bertillon and 
where he had served, etc. And just about that 
time he quit Lasky’s for the effete East and 
Famous Players, his first Eastern appearance 
being with Pauline Frederick in “Ashes 
of Embers.” Earle confesses that his With 
sudden popularity is puzzling. Charlotte 

“When I went to Miami Military in “qe Fyait 
academy,” he said between swapping one the Lowe,, 
automobile for another, “No lady ever 
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In the red day which followed British soldiers avenged the murdered English women and children. 


The Victoria Cross 
By Clarie Marchand* 


Produced by the Lasky Feature Film Co. 


HITE dust, white houses and whiter 

sun. And night a gleaming, steam- 

ing blanket. Ralph Seton stood in 
the door of his bungalow, nerves on edge, 
arms extended to the brass horizon of the 
sunset. 

“Always the fierce light!” he 
exclaimed to his servant. “And 
when the light is gone, the heat, 
the heat, the heat! You could of- 
fer me the Maharajah’s diamond 
or a cool breeze of England, and 
I would take the cool breeze of 
Kngland. I’d welcome a Lon- 
don fog—God, I wonder how 
snow feels! It looks like purple 
fire on the Himalayas.” 

“Time water, Sahib,” crooned 
Cassim Beg. 

“And if I drink it, I'll be 
seven times hotter,’’ laughed his 
master. 

He went to his rattan table 





under his hand. He setzed it with an 
eagerness almost pathetic. On the stand it 
would be three months old; it was still a 
hewspaper in Cawnpore. Cassim Beg 
motioned to a boy squatting in the corner. 
The dark little fellow rose, and 
began monotonously to swing 
the hinged fan’ that, hanging 
from the bamboo ceiling, was 
propelled by a cord. 

“Don’t—Stop, I tell you!’ 
commanded _ Seton, _ irritably. 
The boy’s motion slowly ceased. 

“But Sahib,” counselled Cas- 
sim Beg, as a mother might 
speak to a sick child, ‘‘the lamp 
and the flying things—’”’ 

“All right—forgive me, Cas- 
sin—lI’m pretty ugly to-night, 
old fellow!’ Seton laughed 
again, but in a different way. 
He ran his hand through his 
luxuriant hair, and focused his 








and turned up the oil lamp. A 
copy of the London Times lay 


attention on the printed column. 
The fan again began to move. 


* From the scenario adaptation of Paul Potter’s novel. 
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Ralph Seton was a Major in the British 
army. It was his second year of uninter- 
rupted duty in Her Majesty’s Indian 
ISmpire—he had gone out in ’55. He was 
tall, with almost supernaturally broad 
shoulders, and very handsome, but his looks 
carried with them a suggestion of weakness. 
Chere was no evil in his face, but it was 
a wonderfully high-bred face, with fine 
lines about the mouth that suggested a 
woman’s nerves, eyes that either blazed or 
were gentle as a child’s, and sensitive lips 
that quivered under stress like the nostrils 
of arace-horse. India in the heats of 1857 
was much less endurable than the India of 
today, although external conditions are 
much the same. ‘hen there was little real 
society—and ice-machines were unheard of ! 
Vhe India of 1857 was a place where 
tough, gnarled men grew tougher and more 
like mahogany in color. A thinking organi- 
zation would never have sent a Ralph Seton 
to the coral strand for a period of years— 
but military notably 
machines. 

A soldier under slow, nerve-torture has 


organizations are 


two obvious dissipa- 


essayed the forgetfulness of the first; 
against his will, he was being comman- 
deered by one of the second. ‘The fact that 
the female he had charmed was none other 
than Adala, half-sister of the Begum (the 
ruling Maharajah) made his position al- 
most hopeless. She was not unlovely, and 
to flout her at that time was nearly as dan- 
gerous as contemptuously snapping the 
thumb at the friendly nod of an emperor. 
And as the evil climate lured Seton to the 
forgetfulness of tropic kisses, so Adala was 
formidably urged into a liaison for which 
she had marked taste. 

Though no Englishman in India realized 
it, the dawn of the never-to-be-forgotten 
Sepoy Mutiny had begun. All over India 
ambitious natives—more than half of them 
trusted guardians of the British crown— 
dreamed of restoring the glories of the 
[Indian kings, not only of crushing but of 
completely exterminating the infidel, and to 
do this planned to kill the Englishmen with 
their own guns. Foremost in the plotting 
was Azimoolah, a fierce dreamer born out 
of time. Azimoolah was a tragedy. Hand- 

some, bearded, dark, stern, he 





tions before him in 
India: - aleohol and 
native women. Major 
Seton had extensively 


His mess-mates hailed 
him as a _ cowardly 
Joseph slinking from 
the caresses of some 
glorious Mrs. Potiphar. 





was of perfect physique and a 
dangerous antagonist for an 
ordinary man half again as big 
as he. He did not belong to the 
race of his brothers. They, 
drooping in the heat from 
century to century, had 
become listless, resistless 
subjects of the unknown 
white monarch fifty days 





















across the sea. But 
Azimoolah was as quick, 
as leonine, as strong as 
the priest-kings who 
made the temples of 
Elephantis; in his veins 
flowed some of the rest- 
less, marauding blood of 
the mighty Mongol, 
Ghengis Khan. 

On the day following 
the night in which Seton, 
in his doorway, cried out 
against the furnace sun 
and the brass sky and the 
blanket of hot stars, 
Adala passed through the 
officers’ compound in her 
palanquin, borne by four) = 
nearly-naked tribesmen. She 
had no especial business that 
way. She thought that the afternoon 
air would benefit her—and she might 
see Seton. She did see Seton. Further, 
Seton saw her, as, with every art of 
the oriental coquette, she drew the 
dark-red silken curtains of her car- 
riage just far enough to permit a 
glance into her slumbrous eyes—then 
closed the curtains as though in 
shocked modesty. <A faint, erotic per- 
fume fled under the officer’s nostrils— 
truly, Adala was good to look at; further, 
she and all her suite were as delicate, as 
well tubbed, as daintily groomed as English 
ladies. 

l ask you, what can a chap do when 
home is over two oceans, and—these were 
Seton’s yielding reflections. 

The Major had not been alone in his 
observation of Adala’s sly pilgrimage. Be- 
hind a post of the compound, apparently 
inspecting the sentries, stood Azimoolah. 
Not a movement, glance or indication had 
escaped his ferocious eyes. ‘The little 
sepoy’s trusted men were already prepared 
for a raid on the ammunition stores; that 
very night he could disaffect enough of the 
guard to murder every Englishman in 
Northern India, but—he must have, first, 
the official sanction of Seerek, the 
Maharajah. MHurrying to Seerek’s palace. 
Azimoolah, in a torrent of invective and 
patriotic forecast, begged his native master 
to unleash the striking word. To which 
Seerek, fat, good-natured, really peaceful, 
replied: ‘Do you see, there, the dancing- 





Victoria Cross 


‘Did I not say,”’ 

reiterated the 
splendid Indian, 
“tt is for the Faith 
of India?’’ a . 

















girl my cousin in Rangoon has just sent 
me? Do you not think it must have been 
a great elephant whose tusk supplied the 
ivory to make her?” 

Azimoolah chewed his lips to keep from 
speaking his mind to his slothful lord, and 
sought the apartment of Adala. 

But Adala’s doorkeeper, instructed by a 
mistress who half hoped that she would 
have an English caller that day, smiled 
with his bow, and ventured that even his 
grandfather’s ghost sighed as he—the serv- 
ant—had sorrowfully to admit that the 
Princess was not at home. 

“Tt concerns,’ whispered Azimoolah, 
folding his arms, ‘fan English gentleman.” 

Without movement the servant ventured : 





“Her Majesty may have returned by 
another way. I will see.” And he dis- 
appeared within, leaving Azimoolah to 


enjoy his sarcastic smile alone. 

But Azimoolah got no farther than the 
latticed door of the women’s court. Adala 
had always mistrusted her fierce country- 
man—most of all since that day when, 
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upon his insinuation that loving him might 
be the price ot her satety in the British 
protectorate, she had sent him swiftly about 
his business. Since then, he had appeared 
before her three times, each time upon a 
mission of hate. Her heart was rather soft 
this day, and she disliked especially Azi- 
moolah and his revenges. 

“Even the lattice is a charming frame 
for the daughter of the 
began the sepoy. 

“Your business 
Adala’s lip curled in scorn. 

“Well then,” returned the Indian officer, 
as quickly dropping all pretense, ‘it will be 
a service to all the faithful to have your 
London officer here tonight.” 

“What London officer ?” 

“T leave that to you. 
be best 


crescent moon,” 


soldier.” 


But I say, it will 


“Nonsense, Azimoolah ; 
plotting, plotting—” 

“Did I not say,” reiterated the splendid 
Indian, in a ferocious whisper, “‘it is for the 
faith of India?” 

Adala’s eves drooped. ‘Then she reflected 
that, whatever deviltry was broiling under 
Azimoolah’s jewelled turban, Seton could 
come to no harm were he with her. She 
raised her eyes. ‘They, and her lips, were 
smiling. 

“He shall be here.” 

Azimoolah salammed profoundly. “You 
are a daughter of kings and a child of the 
faith,” he murmured, retreating. 

Accordingly, Adala sent a rose from her 
hair, exotic with the fragrance she had 
wafted gently toward the Englishman 
earlier in the day. And wrapped about the 
invitation was a little parchment scroll. re 
questing a call from the Honorable Officer. 

Seton dropped the note carelessly to the 
floor. But the perfume of the rose thrilled 
him, and he closed his eves. 

“Sahib.” It Cassim Beg’s voice. 
Seton started slightly, and the bruised rose 
fell to the table. “A letter; it came by 
messenger, just now.” 

The note informed him that the writer, 
Sir Allan Strathallan, was at that moment 
on the way to Cawnpore with the Victoria 
Cross, which had been awarded Seton for 
heroism in action. And Sir Allan con- 
cluded with the comment: “You remember 
Joan—my daughter—in school when you 
were here? 

Seton’s eyes flashed and his lips tightened 


you are always 


Was 


She is with me.” 


as he thought of the glory of his rare 
decoration. But when he remembered the 
blonde Joan, with her full laughing mouth, 
her tender blue eyes and the arm-thick rope 
of blonde hair flung down her back in a 
great hempen braid he walked to his closet 
and put therein his brandy-bottle and its 
glasses. 

Night came, and heat more oppressive 
than ever. A half dozen officers in Seton’s 
command drepped into his bungalow. One 


~by one they calted for the brandy, and, one 


by one, Seton served them. But he did not 
drink himself. 

In her own bungalow the Princess Adala 
waited hour after hour for her officer, first 
with impatience, then with injured pride. 
Finally a messenger brought to Seton, chat- 
ting with his fellows, a tiny box of sandal- 
wood. He read the note on top, which 
said: ‘From one you have forgotten.” As 
he held the box closer to the light it slipped 
from his fingers—its contents, rose-leaves, 
rained in an odorous shower upon the 
table. 

During the gibes of his mess-mates, who 
hailed him as a cowardly Joseph slinking 
from the caresses of some glorious Mrs. 
Potiphar, Seton, unconsciously, consumed 
several drinks of brandy. ‘The new puzzle 
had made him completely forget his tem- 
perate resolve. 

Was it the brandy, curiosity, the mad 
heat, or inward waywardness which made 
him finally say to himself: “Why not? 
Life is lived but once—and Strathallan 
may be months away.” His letter had been 
written in London. 

So he went to Adala, to her arms and 
the inmost divan of her sensuous boudoir— 
but to the full expressions of her love? 
No. Adala was then in no loving mood 
just then. She was afraid; afraid for her- 
self, for her people, most of all for the 
officer who was her momentary passion. 
From her window, an hour before, she had 
seen Azimoolah stab an English guard. She 
saw coolies slinking by with muskets; a 
donkey, drawing a load of hay beneath 
which gleamed the brass locks of three 
ammunition What was going to 
happen she did not know. She felt that the 
:nglish were to be wiped out like a chalk- 
mark on a black board. 

An hour later Strathallan arrived in 
Cawnpore, and proceeded directly to the 
barracks. 


Cases. 











The Victoria Cross 























Joan refused to send the note to her father begging him to withdraw the British troops from Northern 
‘Then,’ said the Maharajah, “‘you will don the dress of a Nautch-girl and amuse my household !’’ 


India. 


Azimoolah, haunting Seton’s quarters, re- 
ceived the guests. 

Seven glasses were upon the table, and 
a reek of brandy rose to the ceiling. 

“Who,” snarled Strathallan, aged, feeble, 
but always of the army tradition, ‘am I to 
beribbon? Did I come seas to 
decorate a sot?” 

“Father! father!” reproved Joan, gently. 
“Ehere are worse things he might do. This 
is India, and he must be dreadfully lonely.” 
Azimoolah smiled in his beard. 

“Where is he—you Sepoy—do you know 
where this fellow is?” 

“At the Palace, Sahib,” answered Azi- 
moolah, inclining his head in mock humi- 
lity. “‘with the Maharajah.” 

“Conduct me to him, if he’s in a con- 
dition to be seen,” ordered Sir Allan, turn- 
ing away. 

Though Azimoolah and his guests went 
directly, a swift-running coolie had carried 
the news in advance. Seton’s fellow-off- 
cers, who were being mildly diverted by 
Adala’s dancing girls, escaped unseen. The 


across 


Major himself was of course in the 
Princess’ own apartments. 

Azimoolah’s plan went wrong in that the 
slow-thinking Sheerek did not fall in with 
his quick speech of veiled information im- 
plying that Major Seton was there—or, of 
course, had been there recently. 

“Here?” answered the stupid Maharajah. 
“T have not seen him in weeks!” 

“T was mistaken,” admitted Azimoolah, 
shrugging his fine shoulders. “He came 
this way, I am sure. He is presumably 
making a round of the sentry posts. If 
your excellencies will return with me—” 

“No,” thundered the impatient old man, 
“find the fellow! Find him! I want to 
know where he is and what he is doing!” 

Azimoolah bowed himself away. 

Then began the mischief. The Maha- 
rajah, stupid enough, had indeed a quick 
eve for a pretty woman. And Joan, now, 
was more than pretty; she was beautiful. 
Seton had not without perturbation admired 
her in the bud; full-blown, she would have 
swept any court. Into the Indian chief’s 
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r 


he said. 


slow mentality flashed the programme— 
revolt under Azimoolah’s direction, his own 
establishment as supreme monarch of his 
territory—it would be well, all things con- 
sidered, to have this wonderful English 
flower in his own garden, handy for pluck- 
ing at the opportune moment. 


“Your daughter, the white dawn, shall 


have my sister, the Princess Adala, for her 
handmaiden,” said Seerek, rising. 


$+ ‘ey 


Pr} vot . Fs 


. # — 
—- — 


a 


Before the Maharajah’s very throne, back to the quasi-monarch, Seton clutched the Indians with his old, tremen 


They advanced, the dragged coolies howling and chattering, their bodies - 


“My daughter stays with me!” Sir Allan 
barked like a howitzer, even in his kindest 
moments. 

“T am offering you the hospitality of the 
East ; here I rule; I should deeply deplore 
the day when the best I and my family have 
is not at the service of my overseas mas- 
ters!’ Seerek inclined his head and spread 
out his fat, soft hands in a sort of stage 
humility. 
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went directly,” by private 
doors, to the boudoir of the 
Princess Adala. , 

Quicker than the thought 
of Seton or the suspicions of 
Strathallan were the eyes of 
Adala. But not so quick as 
the eyes of Joan. ‘Though 
she did not know who he 
was, she saw an English of- 
ficer pass behind a screen in 
Adala’s bath. 

Joan was alarmed. She 
feared treachery of some 
sort, and in her excitement 
she did what she never 
would have done upon delib- 
eration. She whispered to 
her father of what she had 
seen. And Strathallan, who 
could go no way but forward 
or utter no speech without 
roars, thundered: ‘Ixcel- 
lency, there is an English 
soldier here. I charge him 
with gross breach of dis- 
cipline. I command him, in 
the name of the Queen, to 
step forth.” 

And amid general, speech- 
less confusion, Major Ralph 
Seton stepped out and 
saluted. 

It was a wordless party 
which went its different ways 
homeward. With the char- 
acteristic inconsistency of a 
voluptuary, the -Maharajah 
was beside himself with rage 
at his royal sister’s act. Had 
he been as sure of himself as 
were his immediate predeces- 
sors he would, without any 
doubt at all, have had her 








, | assassinated in the night— 
dous grip and held each at arm’s length as Joan crouched close. ‘‘Come,’ wi 


breventing the blows or weapons of their comrades. 


“Vou don’t understand, sir, that—’”’ 
“Father,” interrupted Joan, softly, “I 
am sure that we shall be very pleased to 
: . ’ le ee 
call upon His Excellency’s royal sister, at 
least.” 


ND so the thing happened which not 
one of them—least of all Azimoolah 
and Ralph Seton—had anticipated. Led 
by the Maharajah, Sir Allan and Joan 


and would have risen with a 

devout, clean-hearted feeling 
in the morning. Joan cried a little. She 
did not realize, until she had to choke 
back her tears, that she had made a deity 
out of Major Ralph Seton, all during her 
long voyage to India. And as is the 
wav with old men, Sir Allan seemed 
crushed, broken, by his discovery. Pro- 
gressing toward his bungalow, Major Seton 
walked in front of them, much as a man 
going to a gallows precedes his guard with 
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a sort of last dreadful pride. Cassim Beg 
arranged chairs, started the swinging fan. 
No one sat down save Joan, and she only 
because she did not know what else to do. 

“Sir,” began Sir Allan, as if he were 
stripping the epaulets and the buttons from 
a traitor on parade, “Il came half around 
the world to decoration on an 
unworthy object. ‘lake it, sir, and may the 
sight of it revive any spark of I‘nglish 
manhood which still lingers in your breast.”’ 
He flung the box to the table. 

Ralph Seton made no answer. 

“Now then,” trumpeted Sir Allan, “‘ex- 
plain your conduct tonight.” 

“Tl cannot, that 1 
drinking.” 

“T’xplain yourself more fully, sir!” 

Seton shrugged his shoulders hopelessly, 
and turned away. 

‘Tonight you caused the death of several 
innocent men’—Seton turned, wildly; 
Joan started ;: if mischief were afoot, where 
had the wily old man gotten his whiff of 
evil ?——‘‘and I shall see to it that you are 
courtmartialed. Come, Joan!” 

So crushed, so hopeless, so despairing 
was the young officer that even at the 
door, with her hand on her father’s arm, 
she relented, turned, ran back to the table. 

“Ralph,” she cried, in the words and 
tone of country England in other days, “I 
am so sorry!” ‘The youth reached his 
hands out to her. Her hands fell—and 
her fingers crushed a dead rose. Quickly, 
she raised it to her nostrils. ven its dead 
petals flung out the insidious scent of 
Adala’s palace. She burst into tears. 
When _ conscience- 


bestow a 


except had been 


often when men wake to see the precious- 
ness of things they have carelessly flung 
beyond their reach, he realized that he 
loved Joan Strathallan with all the tender- 
ness and sincerity that was in him. He 
realized too that she had finally gone out 
of his life, that his career was closed, that 
nothing but dull indolence and a shameful 
grave remained for him. ‘The Princess 
Adala still wanted the wreck that had once 
been Major Seton ; she received that wreck, 
as her due. 

Azimoolah, still fanatic in his hatred of 
the English, still with his single purpose 
of English extermination, captured the 
girl, and took her, as his prisoner, to the 
Maharajah. ‘This was to be his bribe to 
the Maharajah to give the word for open 
revolt. 

Little did Seerek care for Azimoolah, his 
traditions, his ancient memories, his ambi- 
tions, or his revolution! But he did covet 
the Kentish pearl that Azimoolah’s slaves 
had stolen, and he ordered her, as a hos- 
tage, to send a note to her father begging 
him to withdraw the British troops from 
North India lest she forfeit her life. ‘This 
she proudly refused to do—which was 
exactly as the Maharajah had foreseen. 

“Then,” he said, contemptuously, “you 
will don the dress of a Nautch-girl and 
amuse me and my household!” 


“THE fires of revolution began to burn. 
Ralph Seton, seeing through a mist 
of alcohol the open rebellion, the nightly 
murders, the hopeless state of his country- 
women and their children, felt that, some 
way, his debauchery 





stricken Seton dared 
turn his eyes toward 
her again the room 
was empty. 


” ae 





LACK as the en- 
suing days were 
for India, they were 
more than midnight 
for Ralph Seton. As 





‘‘No time,’’ said _ the 
faithful servant. 
“Hurry!” 


had caused it all. So, 


when Adala_ found 
him in his own quar- 
ters one night press- 
ing a pistol to his 
head, she _ realized 
that she must confine 
him in her own com- 
pound to save his life. 

And here, in na- 
tive costume, dining 
jocosely with the 
native woman in dis- 
regard of his birth 
and his _ people’s 
needs, Joan found 
him. 

The sight of her 
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and her suffering eyes—and the exquisite 
figure that the Nautch costume half re- 
vealed and wholly suggested—tore a fes- 
tering lid of foul weeks off Seton's soul. 
He leaped to his feet, away from the 
Princess’ side. 

“Why — you — Joan— what has _ hap- 
pened ?” 

“You are not an Englishman any 
longer,” said Joan, quietly; ‘“‘you are less 
than a Hindu servant. Why should I tell 
you what has happened? Why should I 
tell you anything of the revolt, of the 
shame and death of our own people. Go 
back to your chocolate mistress !”’ 

But Seton was himself again. 
lowed her even into the 
Seerek. 

“Go back, dog of an infidel!” shouted 
the Maharajah, rising heavily, clumsily 
from his dais-chair. 

“T demand the right to safe-conduct this 
Englishwoman back to her father,” re- 
turned Seton, “and afterwards, an expla- 
nation from you of how this hideous thing 
happened !”’ 

“She is my hostage,” sneered Seerek, 


He fol- 
presence of 


“and were it not for some sick fancy of my 
sister's, your carcass would long ago have 
mulched my flower-beds !”’ 


“Ves?” answered Seton. And he 
laughed as he had laughed of old, and 
Joan thrilled from the roots of her hair 
to her toes. Why? she could not say. 
Mere danger no longer moved her, even 
in its extremes. 

Seton’s work was as fast as incredible. 
Near at hand lounged a Nautch girl cov- 
ered, between her dances, with a long and 
gorgeous coat of brocaded blue. With a 
single movement he snatched this from her 
shoulders, over her head, and about Joan. 
It fell to her ankles, a complete covering. 
As he did so the Maharajah clapped his 
hands and two coolies dashed forward to 
seize the audacious interloper. Before the 
Maharajah’s very throne, back to the 
quasi-monarch, Seton clutched the Indians 
with his old tremendous grip and held each 
at arm’s length as Joan crouched close. 

“Come,” he said. 

They advanced a few feet, the dragged 
coolies howling and chattering, their bodies 
preventing the blows or weapons of their 
comrades. As they reached a latticed win- 
dow Seton flung them backward with a 
great whirl of leonine power. Their hurt- 
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ling bodies fell like ludicrous missiles 
among their fellows, knocking half a dozen 
from their feet. Amid the enraged shouts 
of the Maharajah, Seton, with Joan now 
in his arms, dropped easily to the soft 
earth of a flower-bed. 

That night Azimoolah’s arguments swept 
easily over the outraged Seerek’s last cau- 
tion. The open revolt began next day. 
Soon, it was a siege, and it ended only in 
surrender when <Azimoolah, in command, 
offered safe passage to’ Allahabad to all 
who would lay down their arms. This sur- 
render was by no means counseled by 
Seton, who feared native treachery. Sir 
Allan, before the enclosing wall of steel 
had made passage impossible, had rushed 
to Calcutta for assistance. 

Azimoolah’s characteristic performance 
need not be told in detail. His treachery- 
suffice it to say—reached here its fullest, 
reddest flower. As he stood with folded 
arms, watching, with a slight smile, his man 
hre upon the astonished, unarmed [nglish- 
men and Englishwomen and English chil- 
dren, he was all that Seton’s now-clear 
brain had pictured him in the preceding 
nights of horror and suspense. 

Joan thought death had come to her— 
blindly, coldly, terribly—she woke to the 
truth as the water rushed away from her 
eyes. Seton had seized her, and, swim- 
ming under water, had, momentarily at 
least, found a way of escape for both. 

For three days the pair wandered in an 
impenetrable bamboo forest. 

On the evening of the third day, weak 
with hunger, shivering as the sudden sunset 
chill of the tropic jungle struck through 
Seton’s coat, about her shoulders, Joan 
raised her arms and put them about his 
neck. It was hard to bring his face to hers. 
He did not seem to want to kiss her. But 
at last he did kiss her, fervently, with 
trembling lips. A salt tear fell from his 
eyes into Joan’s mouth. 

“T am so unworthy!” he whispered. “If 
[ had twenty lives, I would give them all 
for you, but if one kiss would take me out 
of hell—after what’s happened—I don’t 
think I’d dare ask it.” 

“Ralph,” whispered Joan, “I love you. 
You see, I’m afraid that we—well, we may 
not see England again . And I 
wanted you to know.” 

“Yowll see England again!” exclaimed 
Seton, rising in a sudden fury of ultimate 
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“As for myself, never mind. 
What happens to me don’t count, but you're 
going to go through.” 

Then he took from 
Victoria Cross. 

“Keep it always,” he said, handing it 
to her, “for the sake of the Queen who 
bestowed it.” 


resolve. 


his undershirt the 


“For you, dear boy,’ answered Joan. 
Then, with a simplicity which was quite 
virginal unfastened her torn waisi, 
and, opening her Shift, fastened the Vic- 
toria Cross beneath all her garments, so 
that it lay hidden against her bare breast. 

Beyond them was a half mile of open 
space about which they had been skirting 
for a day and two nights. Beyond that— 
arena of danger was 


she 


safety. But the 
patrolled. 

“Under my arm!” whispered Seton, 
bravely. “Remember the Maharajah’s 
palace, and my two human bowling pins?” 
Joan laughed. So, they advanced into the 
field. ‘Iwo coolies espied them as they 
came crouching through the barley, half 
across. 

Seton had at them in the manner of his 
premier encounter, but even the highest 
resolve fails unless it is humbly supported 
by a filled stomach. For three days Joan 
had eaten little; he had eaten nothing. The 
two rice-filled coolies found it the work of 
but a moment to lay him ingloriously upon 
his back. 

Back in the palace of the Maharajah, 
Seton was quickly sentenced to death by 
hanging—and Joan, he knew, was un- 
spokenly sentenced to worse than death. 
From hour to hour Seerek—‘‘King,” he 
called himself, now—came to feast his eyes 
upon her in the little room where they 
were confined during Ralph Seton’s last 
hours. 

The only commotion was the arrival of 
the Princess Adala, tearful, imploring, 
and,—Seton viewed with dull wonder his 
life’s final observations—fatter than ever. 
She clung about Seton’s neck in a wild 
ecstacy of terror and remorse, protesting 
her love, and imploring Seton to caress 
her and, vowing a new affection, renounce 
the English girl at his side. Seton endured 
her perfumed caresses till they became 
nauseous. 

“Lady Adala,” he said, rising and thrust- 
ing her gently away, “I love this girl of 
my own people. I am to die at sunset, 
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they say. Let me have the hour that re- 
mains with her alone.”’ 

The Princess drew herself up, a plump 
pincushion of wounded dignity. 

“Die, then, like the infidel chow-dog that 
you are!” Her forced laughter as she 
flounced from the apartment was the cry 
of a barbarian’s broken heart. 

A few minutes later, as Joan lay relaxed 
in Ralph’s arms, while he, in turn, looked 
steadily out into the bright and fatal after- 
noon, a rifle-bearing coolie appeared at the 
door, head down, so that his features could 
not be distinguished. 

“Sahib will march to yard,” he muttered. 
Joan shrank back with a cry of terror. 
“Lady must come too,” continued the na- 
tive, in a rising voice. “Quickly.” 

Something in the final word filled Seton 
with a vague wonder. Still, he obeyed the 
humble mandate, and, before the single rifle 
barrel he, and Joan, walked down the silent 
corridor. At the end they paused, bewil- 
dered. What to do next? ‘There was no 
yard—nothing but the compound fence, 
and beyond, trees and the white road. 
Seton turned. 

The coolie was close, now, and his face 
was upturned. It was Cassim Beg. 

“No time,” said the faithful servant. 
“Hurry! . No, I will get away. 
They do not know I am even here—my 
brother was your guard—Seerek did not 
know.” 

The road was a rear one, and this time 
Seton and the girl made their escape 
complete. 

At sunset their white path branched into 
the broad Calcutta highway. 

Seton laughed. “This is the hour,” he 
began, “in which I was to—” 

“Don’t say it!” said Joan, sharply, put- 
ting her hand over his lips. 

Neither Seton nor Joan could under- 
stand the silence, the lack of natives. Here 
was a thoroughfare down which the British 
might return, not even patrolled. 

Suddenly, from behind the trunk of a 
great palm, a native rifleman appeared. 

“Behind me!” murmured Seton. ‘I’ve 
nothing but rocks to throw, but thank God 
I may hit him before he sees me—why, it’s 
Cassim Beg once more!” 

The servant told them quickly of his 
escape from the house, which, indeed, was 
easily effected because the “King” was in 

(Continued on page 146) 








































A Youth 


of Promise | 


By Seth Gordon 


Mr. Snyder uses 
his own beard in 
all his roles. 
Below he is seen 
with Bessie Eyton 
in ‘The Crisis.’’ 


HE number of old actors who 

have played with Booth and 

Barrett according to this year’s 
statistics runs into two million— 
which is regarded as a “healthy 
increase.” 

But here is one who really did 
tread ’em with the famous pair. He 
is Matt B. Snyder, one of the grand 
old men of the movies, who, at 82, 
plavs Colonel Carvel in the Selig 
production, “The Crisis.” If any- 
one thinks that 50 solid years of 
acting have caused Mr. Snyder’s 
eves to seek the wheel chair ads, 
he is mistaken. In fact when 
certain scenes of “The Crisis” 
were being filmed at Vicksburg, 
Miss., and the younger bloods were 
growing weak in a temperature of 
100 degrees, the old gentleman 
was up and doing all the time. y 

“Where does he get that pep?” 
someone asked. 

Well here’s the secret. He got 
it at Annapolis. Anyone who ever 
went there knows that you - get 
enough pep at Annapolis to keep 
you going for a couple of centuries. 
Mr. Snyder never ran out of his 
supply. 

It’s strange he 
didn’t though, for 
he had enough 
experiences: after 
leaving school he 
toured the world 
with the navy, but 
the life of a gay 


em” have liked his 
work, for they pro- 
moted him from extra 
man to major. 
With the war over, he was 
out of a job. When you get 
that way it’s time to act. Any- 
one will tell you so. Sx. Snyder 
acted, and he’s acted ever 
since. In his theatrical 
experience he was a stage 
director for rank Sanyer, 
produced “Under ‘Two 
Flags” for David Belasco 
and> played in the compa- 
nies of both English and 
American stars. 
Incidentally, for a 
young man he has a bril- 
liant future ahead of him 
despite what Prof. Osler 
and his disciples have 
said. After playing in 
“The Crisis,” Mr. Snyder 
Whoever directed went to the coast and has 
the battle stuff in "_ ; since taken part in several 
those days must . 2 new photoplays. 


sailor dog was not 
for him. and 
when the Mason 
and Dixon line 
jumped into fame 
he signed up with 
the Confederates. 
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OU, who read this now, have you read ‘The 
Glory Road” from its start?>—How June Magregor, 
a motherless girl of the Canadian wilderness brought 
up by her father, a Hudson’s Bay post trader, encountered 
in the North woods a moving picture company and fell in 
love with Paul Temple, the company’s star; and how 
Tom Briscoe, the company’s director-in-chief, a bluff 
man devoted to his business only, thought he saw star 
material in June and persuaded her old father to let him 
take her out into the world she never had seen and try 
her to determine whether she had the star stuff in her. 
And how, months after she had come out of the wil- 
derness and was beginning to make good in a great play 
Briscoe created for her, Stephen Holt, chief owner of the 
company she worked for, a man who had heaved himself 
up from the poverty of a_truck- 
driver's life to the luxury of a million- 
aire and cultured himself while he 
climbed, found out she was worth 
hunting down and told her she could 
marry whom she chose but he would 
make her love him; 
Have you followed June Magreg- 
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ry Road 
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refuse, through a terrible scene in which he domineered 
and she alternately pleaded and was firm. 

At last Stephen Holt’s patience gave way entirely, and 
he hurled at her this threat: If you don't break your 
engagement, you and | break now! I'll kill the picture 
Tom Briscoe has made you in! That means you throw 
away two hundred thousand dollars of the company’s 
money, and it also means that you destroy the big 
dream of Tom Briscoe’s life—the man who brought 
you out of the woods and made you! How virtuous you 
must feel! 

The threat and the mad contempt struck June like a 
fist blow —the threat to destroy Briscoe by killing the 
picture! She begged for time to think. 


Stephen Holt looked at her savagely. Then he said 


Preceding Chapters 
O 
The Glo 


all right, he’d give her until five the 
next evening, when she must come 
to his office and make her answer. 
She must say then whether she 
would break her engagement with 
Paul Temple and give him and 
Paul an even chance. 

“As she tremblingly sat down in 





ors struggle to stay true to herself 
and Paul Temple while her whole 
being yielded toward the fascination 
of Stephen Holt, and gleaned how 
in one moment of tremendous ecstasy 
she gave herself into his arms while 
he sought and found her lips and 
cried out to her “You love me! 
God! you love me!” And have 
you read how she begged him out of 
the house and fled into her room and 
locked the door and threw herself 
down on the bed and sobbed, and 
sobbed, because she had been in 
thought untrue to Paul — 

Have you read “The Glory 
Road” as Francis William Sullivan 
meant you should read it, a story, 
the story, of the “‘movies” as they 
are actually lived in the studios of 
Southern California? 

This is what happened to June 
Magregor when she tore herself from 
that impetuous, wild embrace of 


Stephen Holt’s. 
Holt staggered out of her house, 





her chair again, she shrank from this 
fearful responsibility, felt to the full 
the cruel unfairness of Holt’s move. 
For her debt to Briscoe was incal- 
culable. She owed him everything— 
what little she was, opportunity, in- 
spiration, growth. And now his 
dreams and hopes lay here in her 
hands to crush or to cherish. 

“The situation seemed to knock 
every prop from under her concep- 
tions and determinations; it piled her 
carefully erected structure of con- 
science and duty in a tangled mass. 
She could not reason, she could not 
think. She could only give voice to 
her horrified distress. 

“*Oh, Stephen, don’t do that! 
Don’t!” 

““T willl”” 

June sank into a chair. 


***Go,’” she whispered. 
now.” 

Holt, tight-lipped, grim, ugly, 
stalked out of the bungalow and 
down the white street. 





***Go, 








dazed with her surrender. He was 

so happy that the stars he looked up to seemed close to 
him. But June came back to reason. Her convulsion of 
self-abraidment over, she realized what she had done — 
and found a strange, sad pride in the consciousness that 
she would do it again if Stephen Holt seized her in his 
arms and kissed her. 

But reason returned, nevertheless. And June saw her 
way clear. To be honest with herself and belatedly hon- 
est with Paul, she must not again see Holt alone. Day 
after day she avoided him. It ran into weeks, and Holt 
became almost mad for a talk alone with her. Finally 
he forced it. She told him everything personal was over 
between them. He pleaded with her. He made her 
confess that since that night when she had thrown her 
arms about him and yielded for a moment to the wonder- 
ful thing he had aroused in her, she did not love Paul as 
she thought she had. 

Then Stephen demanded that she break her engage- 
ment to Paul and give them an equal chance to win her. 
Her New England instinct toward faithfulness made her 


In constructing the novel ‘The 
Glory Road” Francis William Sullivan has invaded the 
mystic precincts of the moving picture studios and literally 
picked out and picked up and carried away chunks and 
bits of life as it is lived behind the screen.- These he has 
put into Arrt’s melting pot, and out of the brew has come 
the One Great Story of the photoplay, how it is made, 
and the people who make it. 

The fact alone that it is next to impossible for an out- 
sider to gain visiting admittance to any moving picture 
studio wraps the space behind the screen in a mystery 
which tantalizes and lures. It is a new art, prosecuted 
with new tools, producing examples of experimental 
worth, and embracing the whole world in its patron- 
age. The magnitude and universality of its appeal — 
to every class in all lands—is a new thing in the an- 
nals of society. 

It is natural then that there should be abroad a curiosity 
amounting almost to a longing, on the part of frequenters 
of moving picture theatres, to penetrate behind the screen 
into that Cameraland where the pictures are made. 
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The Glory Road 


By Francis William Sullivan 


Author of ‘“‘Star of the North,’ ‘Alloy of Gold,” 


‘Children of Banishment,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


XX 


S, on the evening of 
A the same day that 
had witnessed 
Holt’s ultimatum to June, 
Tom Briscoe paced with 
restless energy up and 
down the noisy, brightly-lighted 
amusement pier at Venice, the Coney 
Island of Los Angeles, he was, for 
a brief moment, satisfied with life. 
He had reached one of those definite 
periods in existence where one stops 
to draw breath—even a Briscoe. 

His revolutionary picture 
done, and he felt that it was 
good. Even here ‘amid the 
clamor of ballyhoos, carrousel 
organs, peanut machines, 
and the surge of humanity, 
the thought of it made him 
dream of the future. He 
planned great things, and 
always June was in them; mentally he had 
signed away their lives for the next ten 
years. . . . 

Then he remembered that he was expect- 
ing guests, and searched the milling crowd. 
The pier, lined on either side with food 
stalls and amusement booths, extended out 
into the ocean behind a breakwater, and was 
garish with jeweled lights. The chief sen- 
sation it conveyed was of bewildering 
confusion beneath a painful glare. The 
fresh, cool breeze was laden with odors of 
fish, popcorn, “hot dogs,” and gun powder. 
Ashore loomed the ridiculous gimcrackery 
of the “Venetian” architecture to which 
the hotels and principal structures had been 
subjected. At close range their ginger- 
bread fronts showed different colors, pink, 
green, blue, yellow. 

There was a single unique and dignified 
note in the cheap and noisy ensemble. Be- 
fore Briscoe, and motionless because built 


was 


**Love me! 
girl like that from another world would look at a raw, selfish, 
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God! What a conceited fool I am, to think that a 


cruel brute like me.’’ 


solidly on the pier, rode a great white Span- 
ish galleon, her yards, masts and rigging 
outlined in colored lights. Fore and aft 
she rose high, but was cut low amidships. 
Across her stern, which was banded with a 
frieze of Castilian coats of arms, blazed 
the proud name CABRILLO, and if one 
had been permitted to dream there, he 
might have imagined this the ghostly vessel 
of California’s discoverer returned. But 
alas for dreams! Now through her open 
ports came raucous singing, and one could 
see glittering tables, perambulating waiters, 
and dancing couples. It was a very gay 
and spicy restaurant. 

Briscoe was pondering these things when 
he caught sight of a gay, gesticulating 
group pushing through the crowd toward 
him. The newcomers were five in number, 
and all, though afoot, wore motoring togs, 
having parked their car amid sublime his- 
torical surroundings, including the Doge’s 
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Palace, St. Mark’s (hotel) and the Bridge 
of Sighs, not to mention canals upon whose 
placid bosoms slewed hither and yon the 
romantic gondola. 

The party which surrounded Briscoe in 
a noisy, chattering group included Elsie 
Tanner, Terrence MacDonnell, Romey 
Stark, his bride — Adelaide, a self-con- 
tained, “homey’’-looking girl who appeared 
a little startled by her surroundings; and, 
lastly, Lola Tremaine, a new member of 
the Graphics who had played a second lead 
to Briscoe’s liking in “Anywoman.” Under 
the arc lights this last named was revealed 
as a tall, graceful girl of about twenty, 
very blonde, and with an oval, mischievous 
face, set off by a broad, black hat worn 
rakishly. 

After the greetings their host searched 
anxiously among them. 

“Look here, where's 
claimed. 

Elsie Tanner spoke up. 

“Tt’s a rotten shame, Tom,” she said with 
indubitable sincerity, “but June’s practic- 
ally sick abed. She felt awfully about 
missing this, but she had a splitting head- 
ache when I left, and couldn’t have gone 
to her own wedding.” 

There were sympathetic murmurs from 
the others. 

“*T isn’t the old crowd without Holt and 
June, is it?” said Stark in his rich voice, 
as Briscoe led the way toward the entrance 
to “The Ship.” 

“No,” he admitted, “but I wasn’t ex- 
pecting Holt. He told me when I asked 
him that he had a Chamber of Commerce 
dinner on tonight.” 

They entered the door in the waist of 
the ship and found themselves at the edge 
of the dancing floor which at the moment 
was empty. The interior of the place car- 
ried out the ship idea, being built like a 
cabin. The butts of the three yellow masts 
supported it, the windows were port holes, 
and in the form of a gallery there was an 
upper deck in which above the rudder stood 
the huge wheel, taller than a man. On the 
dancing floor at the stern was a short flight 
of steps mounting to a poop-deck, and 
toward this Briscoe now led the way, both 
Stark and himself being at once recognized 
and made the target of batteries of eves. 

Briscoe’s table was placed against the 
railing which overlooked the dancing floor, 
and was laden with an extraordinary as- 


June?” he ex- 


’ 
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semblage of articles; a chafing-dish, a 
pitcher of cream, an awkward squad of 
condiment bottles, a bowl of rice, and a 
large platter of rosy shrimps on lettuce. 

Bitter cries of despair broke from the 
victims. 

“Another of Tom’s butcheries !” 

“Good-bye all. I die innocent!” 

“My insurance is paid up. Fire when 
you are ready, Gridley.” 

“Lord! This aint fair! I’m young yet; 
I want to see something of life!” 

‘Any way you look at it, it’s better than 
drowning.” 

The director commenced to beam, for 
this, he felt, was the pinnacle of praise. By 
personal preference he would have given 
the party in his own apartments, but had 
chosen this place so that the young people 
could dance, an indulgence forbidden in 
the Los Angeles restaurants. 

Almost the instant they were seated the 
music struck up, and MacDonnell, seizing 
Elsie’s arm, bore her away. Romey at- 
tempted a similar coup with his wife, but 
without immediate success. It was plain 
that she was battling with conscience, for 
the fast-looking men and girls at the sur- 
rounding tables roused all her abundant 
sense of propriety. Still, Goldie Burke’s 
description of their union as that of “a 
flash of lightning hitched to a bean bag” 
was hardly justified, for seeing the look 
of disappointment on her husband’s face 
she finally went, leaving Briscoe alone with 
Lola Tremaine. 

This young lady’s real name was Bessie 
Snooks, but she had enjoyed it only two 
days at the studio, for MacDonnell, in aes- 
thetic anguish, had refused such a cog- 
nomen any publicity since the Graphics 
were not making comedies. He had evolved 
the present ‘“monicker’” and considered it 
a triumph. Now its bearer launched plati- 
tudes at Briscoe in a slight lisp. 

When the dance was ended there was a 
tinkle of silver on the floor as appreciative 
dollars danced across it. towards the musi- 
cians, and one of the men, picking them up. 
sailed them into the huge metal horn of a 
hollow phonograph across the room, where 
they fell clinking upon previous offerings. 

When the party had settled themselves 
again Briscoe nodded to a waiter and cock- 
tails were served. Again Adelaide Stark 
bridled a little, but once more her sense 
of social obligation triumphed, though her 
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politely grim mouth said wordlessly: “TI 
perceive that there are several things which 
will have to be understood before we go 
much farther!” 

Meanwhile, amid the babel that re- 
sounded through the room, Briscoe arose 
to create his masterpiece. As one who per- 
forms a sacrificial office he took cream and 
poured it into the chafing-dish. He meas- 
ured to the fraction of an 
eye-lash ; his hands moved 
among bottles and utensils 
with an air of benedic- 
tion; his unpromising 
face was beatified. 

Paprika followed, 
and a bay leaf of 
precise area. He 
stirred ten- 


plates which he placed beside the chafing- 
dish. He stirred now with solicitude. 

“Tom,” said Elsie in a dramatic whis- 
per, “you’ve forgotten the ketchup.” 

The breathless, pregnant silence that fol- 
lows sacrilege descended. Even MacDon- 
nell wouldn’t have dared this. 

‘““Haven’t forgotten it! Never use it 

“Oh, but Tom!” This was an artistic 

anguish equal to his own. 
The triumphant hand fal- 
tered, cut the corners as 
he stirred. 
“Eh! What 
about ketchup!” 
The others 
glanced at 
each other. 
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The music struck up again, but his 
guests sat rooted. There are moments for 
the indulgence of gayety and youthful spir- 
its, there are moments for lightness and 
frivolity and for the lesser considerations, 
but this was not one of them. This occa- 
sion demanded undivided concentration 
from all present, as during thought-trans- 
ference or prayer. 

Shrimps and rice followed in proper 
order, and a tormenting exhalation com- 
menced to penetrate each twitching nostril. 
Anticipatory groans followed. Briscoe sig- 
nalled, and a waiter appeared bearing hot 





“Well, Holt being a man, what’s usually the matter 
with a man where a girl’s concerned?”’ 


This was an unbelievable concession. What 
toleration did it not imply! 

“Tt makes it, Tom!” 

“Eh! Umph! Ketchup in cream?’ he 
demanded, witheringly. 

“Oh, yes. At the right moment.” 

“Umph!” He paused, but did not lift 
his eyes, and the universe hung in the bal- 
ance. ‘“‘How soon?” 

The incredible had happened; to those 
present returned a lost faith in miracles. 

“Tn a quarter of a minute.” Then, fran- 
tically, to the waiter, ‘“‘A bottle of ketchup, 
quick !” 
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The man flew. When he had returned, 
Elsie poured out half a cup of the condi- 
ment and dripped it into the steaming crea- 
tion, staining it a pink describable only in 
the language of the flowers. 

‘‘Now serve it!’’ she commanded at the 
psychological moment, for there is a psy- 
chological moment in these things; and 
Briscoe obeyed. At the same time he 
snapped an order at the waiter, who dis- 
appeared to return with champagne. Then 
amid fluttering trepidation came the first 
taste, and though all clamored for expres- 
sion, they mastered themselves, and waited 
for the Jovian approval. It came in time. 

“Elsie!” Briscoe said with tremendous 
feeling. That was all, but it was as if he 
had taken a wreath from his own square 
dome and transferred it to hers. The 
praise, bubbling now from the others, was 
a suitable obligato to his resounding ap- 
proval, and the affair was a success. 

There was only one untoward incident. 
Adelaide Stark waved aside the napkin- 
covered champagne bottle as it hovered 
over her glass. There were limits even to 
the demands of hospitality! 


HEN they had finished, the music 

went no longer unheeded, and the 
two younger men disappeared with Ade- 
laide and Miss Tremaine, leaving Briscoe 
and Elsie Tanner together. He was smok- 
ing a cigar now, and she, quite frankly, a 
cigarette. Though no word was spoken, 
there seemed to exist a certain subconscious 
accord between them, a harmonious cul- 
inary vibration of kindred souls, as it were. 
But this remained unvoiced, and when 
finally Briscoe spoke it was to say: 

“Sorry June couldn’t be here. Half her 
party, you know, to celebrate the picture. 
What’s the matter with her?” 

A look of concern came into Elsie’s sal- 
low and slightly hardened face. 

“T don’t know. I got home at half past 
five and found her in bed. She’d been cry- 
ing and seemed all worked up about some- 
thing. -I tried to find out what was the 
matter, whether anything had happened, 
but she wouldn’t say.” She paused a mo- 
ment and puffed her cigarette. ‘Do you 
know, Tom,” she went on, “I’m kind of 
worried about June. She hasn’t acted the 
same lately; or looked the same, either.” 


“That so?” He was surprised. ‘“What’s 
the matter?” 
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“I’ve got my ideas.” 

“What are they?” 

Elsie considered a moment with nar- 
rowed eyes. ‘Then she made her decision. 

“Well, Ill tell you, but understand, I 
haven't told anyone else, and I want you 
to keep this under your hat.” She paused, 
watching him. “I think it’s Holt.” 

He stared at her a minute. 

“Holt! What about Holt?” 

“Well, Holt being a man, what’s usually 
the matter with a man where a girl’s con- 
cerned ?” 

His eyes slowly widened with dawning 
comprehension. 

“Not some more of this damned love 
business !”’ 

She gave a dry laugh. 

“No! He’s after her savings.” Then, 
exasperated: “Haven’t you seen? But of 
course you haven’t, you never would. For 
mqnths there’s been something going on 
there. Then, two or three weeks ago, thev 
had some sort of a break, because she never 
sees him, and she stays away from every 
place where he’s invited. And now to-day 
something else must have happened.” 

“Something else?” Was there no end 
to this nonsense? “What, for heaven’s 
sake >?” 

“T don’t know. I couldn’t get a word out 
of her.” 

Briscoe chewed his cigar. 

“D’you mean Holt’s in love with her?” 

“My Lord, Tom! Yes/ And traveling 
on the high lope.” 

“Damn fool!” He was oblivious of dou- 
ble meanings. “Is she in love with him?” 

“T don’t know, but if I know Holt, he’s 
tried hard enough to make her. I’ve just 
got wise to that guy, and he’s so cadgy it’s 
taken me till now to find out he’s had a 
sketch on with Marcia Trent for nearly a 
vear.” 

Briscoe fidgetted uneasily, but Elsie’s 
frank discussion of facts in the professional 
manner steadied him. 

“T know it,” he said. 

“Ves, but after all, that isn’t the main 
thing now. There’s another angle that I’m 
more afraid of than that.” 

“What?” 

“Paul Temple,” she said. 

He gave an involuntary startled grunt. 

“Lord! A mix-up.” 

“You dazzle me, Thomas! 
my head swim.” 


You make 
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“Lord!” 

“This is the point. Awhile ago I got a 
letter from Paul asking me if everything 
was all right with June. He said that see- 
ing she was with me everything would be 
all right, of course. But I didn’t like that. 
It showed in the first place that he was 
suspicious of something, and in the second 
that he was passing the buck to me. I 
keep out of other people’s business, so I got 
out from under this.” 

“Eh? ,How?” 

“TI wrote Temple to come on here. Just 
that. Didn’t try to tell anything, because 
I don’t know anything. But I thought if 
anybody ought to look after his property, 
it was him and not me. And that’s the 
way things stand now.” 

“Ts he coming ?” 

“T don’t know, I haven’t heard from him, 
but I should think if he was coming he’d 
wire me. Now what do you think about 
all this, Tom?” 

The man’s brows knit, and his face grew 
anxious as he mutilated his cigar. For the 
first time he seemed to realize the serious- 
ness of the situation. Elsie felt relief at 
the thought of his strong shoulder helping 
to share the burden that had grown heavier 
of late than she cared to bear alone. He 
suddenly struck the table with his fist. 

“By thunder!’’ he exclaimed. “We just 
finished that picture in time, didn’t we? 
I had a little luck for once!” 

The music had stopped and the dancers 
were moving back to their tables. As Elsie 
sat there speechless, the others of the party 
approached the table and dropped into 
their seats. With the maddening cheerful- 
ness of the unconscious, Briscoe turned to 
Miss Tremaine with an amiable remark. 
Elsie almost had apoplexy. The conver- 
Sation between them was not resumed. 


XXI 


FOR Stephen Holt the day of June’s 
promised evening visit to his office was 


the longest of his life. Every considera- 
tion gave way before the great question, 
“Will she give up Temple or not?’ He 
was in a fever of anxiety that would yield 
to no sedative of mind or body. 
Alternately he touched the heights and 
depths of expectation as he soared with 
hope or tumbled like Lucifer in despair. 
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“Oh, she will do it, she will be reason- 
able,” he would tell himself, eagerly, in 
one phase. “And if she will just free her- 
self—I’m not afraid then. She loves me 
now, and once free of ‘T'emple—’’ 

He saw himself triumphant ; in imagina- 
tion experienced June’s next and final sur- 
render ; visualized every ecstatic detail of 
their union, and felt himself, at the mere 
thought of it, gloriously strengthened and 
grateful—proof against any calamity life 
could bring him. 

“But her conscience, her sense of duty! 
She’ll never give in, never!’ he would sud- 
denly think in reaction, and begin again 
his breath-taking plunge into the abyss. 

“Love me! God! What a conceited 
fool I am, to think that a girl like that from 
another world would look at a raw, selfish, 
cruel brute like me. Oh what a fool I’ve 
been to think that she might love me! I 
ought to be thankful that she lets me see 
her now and then. No! She'll turn me 
down, Briscoe and all, and then what’ll 1 
do? God, what'll I do then?” 

His desire and need of her grew, for he 
was suffering ; not in the bleeding way of 
very sensitive natures, but stolidly with a 
mute, animal-like endurance that had some- 
thing pathetic about it. The punishment 
softened him and brought to the surface 
a new tenderness towards her which was 
the result of mutual experience, for he had 
seen her suffer. 

He remembered her as he had seen her 
last, crumpled in her chair, white, pitiful, 
broken, and with himself standing over her 
harsh and relentless, and an infinite long- 
ing to take her in his arms and obliterate 
the memory of that cruelty with tenderness 
rushed over him, combined with the bitter- 
est self-denunciation and abasement. 

“Oh, God forgive me for that!” he 
prayed. “What kind of a dog am I that I 
could treat her like that!” He wanted to 
kneel at her feet and beg her forgiveness, 
to humble himself in any way that would 
bring him relief. 

And then, as always, the old resentment, 
the old sting of defeat, came back. “But 
hadn’t she earned it? Hadn’t she deserved 
it?” He had tried every other way to make 
her listen to reason— 

He began to ask himself what spring of 
motive or desire actuated her indomitable 
stubbornness. The answer did not come 
at first, but presently he saw: her duty to 
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someone else—to Paul Temple. And what 
lay at the bottom of his own will, had al- 
ways lain at the bottom of it? Self! Self, 
nothing else, ever! A perceptible differ- 
ence, he admitted, with a wry smile. 

What had he ever done for anyone else, 
even June Magregor, voluntarily, gladly, 
disinterestedly? Nothing. Remorse and 


She felt the silence, became aware 
of their comparative isolation and 
recognized the alarming disadvan- 
tage this was to her under the 
circumstances. 
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self-condemnation surged over him. ‘The 
stirrings of his first aspiration towards 
“good” on the night he had held June in 
his arms, were repeating themselves. Con- 
science, duty, thought of another, had again 
united to produce the sacrament of self- 
communion. And the thought of her 
purely and nobly putting aside self with- 
out question brought his 
feelings to a climax. 

Because of her, in the 
last month he had altered 
many little matters in his 
life, and one great one. 
So despicable had his love 
for June made his other 
loves appear, that he had 
seen Marcia but once in 
all that time, and then 
only when she had sought 
him, really alarmed, but 
resolutely biding her time 
according to Tim Barr’s 
counsel. 

Now, in the light of 
his past life, the convic- 

tion of his utter unworthiness 
of June crushed him, and he 
experienced a thrilling de- 
mand to prove himself of 
metal as pure as her own. It 
was an inspiring challenge to 
his courage and manhood, a 
challenge to cast the clay 
aside and consult only the 
promptings of the spirit. The 
thought seemed to bear him 
upward. He drew great 
breaths of a new air, he 
seemed to tower high and 
serene among the mountain- 
tops. 

Tonight, then, if she should 
still remain true to her own 
higher principles, he would 
remain true to his, and give 
her up. There lay salvation 
for him. The rich glow that 
follows difficult decision suf- 
fused him, and brought what 
was an almost mystic gratifi- 
cation. 

Once more Holt had almost 
reached that point where the 
kaleidoscope of a life may be 
given a turn and a new pat- 
tern result. And yet he had 
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not quite reached it, because his aspiration 
rested on emotion rather than on unshak- 
able inner conviction. He had achieved a 
lofty eminence but did not stand upon a 
rock. Now he turned his eyes below, and, 
as he saw the old tormenting picture of life 
without her, barren, useless, futile, the 
earth began to slip beneath his feet. 

He could not endure that picture, and 
he groaned in the pain and bitterness of its 
thought. ‘Oh, I can’t, I can’t,” he said. 
“T must have her.” Then with the first 
relaxation, all his old doubts and disbeliefs 
and gross materialism rushed up to com- 
plete his overthrow. 

Normally Holt nursed a contempt for 
mankind, and a belief that humanity in 
the last analysis serves its personal ends 
first—that all action is based on the desire 
to avoid pain or discomfort, whether of 
body, mind or spirit. This conviction re- 
turned to him now, and changed his high 
conception of June’s sacrifice into dispar- 
agement and suspicion. He impugned the 
motive of her act, and denounced her loy- 
alty to Paul as false. 

“She’s sticking to him not for the sake 
of his happiness, but for her own, because 
it will quiet her conscience and bring her 
peace,” he told himself. “It'll make her 
more uncomfortable to love me than to keep 
her word to him, though she must know 
that she was a fool to give her word to 
him in the first place. She’s like every- 
body else, selfish, and doing what will be 
easiest for herself in the end. 

“She refuses to free herself, then why 
should I give her up? I won’t give her up. 
She loves me, and by that right she’s mine. 
What her decision will be tonight I don’t 
know, but whatever it is, /’m going to have 
me «oe 

The glow that had surrounded and il- 
lumed him, half revealing exalted vistas of 
beauty and nobility, had faded now to a 
faint dusk. It disappeared. The innumer- 
able pre-causes of his life had wrought 
their inevitable effect. 


XXII 


At a quarter to eight that night June 

hung on a rusty nail in the kitchen 
wainscoting the towel with which she had 
been drying the dishes, and untying her 
apron hooked it over a similar nail behind 
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the door. Elaine, who was “washing,” 
looked at her reproachfully. 

“Oh, gosh, June, you’ve hurried so, and 
now you're through! You always beat me 
whether I wash or wipe! Look at that 
’sgusting skillet I’ve got yet!” 

June teasingly informed her that she 
must look to lack of practice as the reason 
for her lack of speed, and left the kitchen. 
In her own room she slipped quickly out 
of her “bungalow set” and put on the dress 
she had laid across the bed, a suit of thin 
soft silk, canary yellow in color, made with 
a short, full skirt and belted jacket. She 
completed the costume with a wide, very 
soft Panama hat, and a warm silk sweater- 
coat of rich blue as a protection against 
the cool of the July evening. 

In five minutes she was ready, and with- 
out hesitation walked through the dining 
room and into the living room where Elsie 
sat reading. The latter glanced up and at 
sight of June’s street dress looked her 
surprise. 

“What’s the big idea, darling? Don’t 
you remember some of the crowd are com- 
ing tonight?” 

June pushed shut the door leading into 
the dining room. 

“I’m going to the studio for a few min- 
utes,” she said, evenly, “but I won’t be 
gone long.” 

“The studio!” June felt the swift sus- 
picion. ‘What for at this time of night? 
You’re not working.” 

“I’m going to see Mr. Holt,” she replied 
frankly, realizing the futility of deception. 
“Tt’s about the new picture.” Which was 
only too true. “I’ll be back in a few 
minutes.” 

“Why can’t he come here and talk about 
it like he’s always done?” 

“Because it’s something that has to be 
settled tonight, and of course with people 
here he wouldn’t talk business.” 

These subterfuges angered Elsie. 

“Why has it got to be decided tonight ?” 
she demanded. “I didn’t know there was 
any such rush.” 

“Well, there is, dear.” June turned 
away. “Good-bye, I won’t be long.” 

Elsie knew now that her recent fears 
were only too well grounded; she felt that 
tonight would see some crisis. Suddenly 
she stood up. 

“Tt’s such a grand night, do you mind 
if I just get my hat and coat and stroll 
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June, in her stupefied amazement which now more and more included apprehension, was the first 
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down with you? I can wait outside till 
you're through.” 

Swift displeasure passed over June’s 
face. 

“Oh, that’s not necessary—really. Thank 
you just the same, dear, but you know 
somebody besides Elaine must be here to 
meet the people.” 

Elsie felt that she could press no farther. 
For a moment she was powerfully impelled 
to take things into her own hands and, as 
a deterrent, tell June what she knew of 
Holt’s life. But both instinct and reason 
told her that this was the worst possible 
moment for such a move, and that along 
with accomplishing nothing she would only 
bring down misunderstanding and hatred 
upon herself. She shrugged. Later, per- 
haps, if the chance offered, but not now. 

“All right, dearie,” she said with an 
assumption of cheerfulness, ‘‘come back as 
soon as you can.” 


UNE went to this critical meeting 

strangely helpless and unprepared, for 
an almost sleepless night and feverish day 
of anxiety had evolved no influence power- 
ful enough to change her attitude of yes- 
terday regarding Paul. 

Aside from her great need of making 
reparation to him, she was experiencing one 
of those inner convictions which admit of 
no argument, a conviction which told her 
that either to break with Paul or yield to 
Holt would be equally fatal. And in sup- 
port of this she felt a keen rebellion against 
Holt’s unreasonable ultimatum. The fact 
that the cutting of their Gordian knot could 
only be accomplished by the sacrifice of one 
among Paul, Tom Briscoe, or herself, out- 
raged her sense of justice. There seemed 
no break in this vicious circle; and yet she 
felt that she must break it somehow, if 
only by a desperate appeal. 


T the studio all was dark and still ex- 
cept in the administration building, 
where a single dirty and fly-specked globe 
shone in the lower hall, and a bright glow 
filtering through drawn shades upstairs 
indicated that Holt already had arrived. 
June found the front door ajar and en- 
countered the reek of strong tobacco in the 
hall, evidence that the watchman had just 
passed on his rounds. She mounted the 
carpeted stairs and in the upper hallway 
found herself at the barrier of Holt’s outer 
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office, a wooden fence with a swinging gate 
in the middle. The door was open, and as 
she hesitated a moment he crossed her line 
of vision, pacing up and down the far end 
of the room, a sturdy figure in white flan- 
nels with his hands in his coat pockets and 
his head slightly bent. 

For the first time the clandestine nature 
of their meeting startled her; she felt the 
silence, became aware of their comparative 
isolation and recognized the alarming dis- 
advantage this was to her under the cir- 
cumstances. 

At the click of the little gate as she 
entered, Holt turned sharply, and came 
forward to meet her. She noticed that his 
usually ruddy face was colorless and 
looked worn and haggard, and that his 
welcoming smile was grim. 

They met near his big yellow oak desk. 
and she held out her hand. He took it 
gravely, and each found the touch cold. 
With a banality concerning her promptness, 
he drew out two chairs a little distance from 
the desk and seated her. Then he walked 
to the door and closed it. 

Her feeling of uneasiness increased. 
With that act, though it had been but a 
precautionary measure on his part, she 
seemed somehow completely cut off from 
the safe, normal, wholesome world with 
which she must at any cost keep touch. For 
an instant she had a tick of indefinable 
fear, a feeling which she had last experi- 
enced in the house on the island when she 
had first met him. But this passed im- 
mediately. 

Returning, he seated himself in the other 
chair almost opposite and a little distance 
from her and regarded her face for a 
moment. 

“You look tired, June,” he said, and then 
added with a faint smile, “but it becomes 
you. And now what have you come to 
tell me?” 

“What I must,” she said, resolutely, in 
a low voice, “that I can’t break my engage- 
ment.” The hand upon his chair arm con- 
tracted as with a spasm of pain. “Oh, I’ve 
fought it over and over and over,” she said, 
wearily. “I lay awake for hours last night 
trying to find the right and fair and honor- 
able thing to do for both of us, and there’s 
no way but this. Oh, Stephen, won’t you 
believe me! You wouldn’t ask me to do 
what I don’t feel is honorable and right!” 

“T ask you to do only what is reasonable 

























and fair,” he replied in a voice harsh with 
disappointment and anger. “Good God, 
June, haven’t I got any rights in this mat- 
ter? Don’t I mean anything to you? You 
think of nothing but Temple, a man you’ve 
drifted away from, and who probably has 
drifted away from you. You stand by a 
pledge that was broken the minute your 
feelings changed towards him, but when 
it comes to me—” 

“Oh, it isn’t that!’ she broke in, pas- 
sionately. “It isn’t that! It’s what I owe 
him. It’s the fact that I know he hasn’t 
drifted away from me, that he loves me as 
he always did. Oh, you don’t know him! 
Ido. He went away trusting me, believing 
in me, and if he thought that I’d wavered 
in my faith and love it would kill him. 
That’s why I can’t do this. I’m all he has 
in the world and I can’t break his heart.” 

“And you're all J have in the world!” 
he cried. “Did that ever occur to you? 
Did it ever occur to you that I’m a human 
being, with every bit as much feeling and 
claim in this matter as Temple has?” 

“Oh, no, no, you haven’t! That’s what 
you can’t see. I gave my love to Paul, and 
that’s the difference, that’s why I’m bound.” 

“And you haven't given your love to 
me?” 

“You know I haven't.” 

“What about that evening in the bunga- 
low?” The gleam of his eyes pierced her 
like steel blades. 

“That—that—” she buried her flaming 
cheeks in her hands—“that’s at the bottom 
of everything. That’s the dishonor, and it’s 
because of it I can’t fail him. Oh, can’t 
you see, can’t you see?” Her hands 
dropped in a gesture of despair. “I never 
could be happy, never, if I gave him up— 
now.” 

“But you love me.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know!” 

With an inarticulate sound he got to his 
feet and walked toward the window, where 
he stood, his hands clenched at his sides, 
staring blankly at the shade. In the 
momentary silence there were no sounds 
except the clang of a street-car bell on the 
boulevard and the ticking of a little clock 
on his desk. Then he turned back to her. 

“Then if that’s your decision, all right,” 
he grated. “What I said yesterday, goes. 





We drop Tom Briscoe’s picture tomorrow. 
If you sacrifice me, you sacrifice him and 
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The old circle had closed round her 
again. In vain she had shown him where 
honor lay for her, had revealed most secret 
and intimate things in her life. She had 
failed utterly to illuminate, let alone con- 
vince him. And now the thought of his 
revenge about to fall because she had been 
true to herself, roused her to a last plea. 

“You mustn’t do that, Stephen,’ she 
cried with blazing eyes, “you mustn’t! 
You’ve no right to make Tom suffer for 
what I do. It’s cruelly unfair and wrong. 
I’ve tried to find some honorable way out 
of this, but I couldn’t. Is that his fault? 
Ts he to blame? What right have you to 
make him pay for that? Has he ever hurt 
you or the company in any way? 

“Y’m not asking you to do this for me, 
but to do it for your own self-respect. 

I know you can be hard and un- 
forgiving, Stephen ; I know that you threat- 
ened this yesterday, and that you think 
you’ve got to keep your word, but there’s 
something in you that’s fair and generous 
and just.—and that must be telling you 
now the senseless malice of doing what you 
say you'll do.” 

She leaned toward him, swept on by the 
torrent of her sincerity, her face almost 
translucently pale beneath her dark hair; 
her eyes soft, firelit pools of pleading. He 
stood by his chair, his hand on its back, 
watching her sombrely. 

“You say you love me!” she cried, bit- 
terly. “Is this love? Threatening me, 
crushing me, trying to force me into doing 
what I know is wrong? If you love me the 
way you say you do, you wouldn’t hurt me 
and humiliate me like this by taking your 
revenge on the friend that I owe every- 
thing to.” 

“Everything!” He laughed harshly. 
“You owe everything to him, do you? Who 
got permission for him to make this pic- 
ture? Who gave Briscoe his big chance? 
I did. And of course I did it for his sake! 
Oh, yes! There’s nothing I like better than 
to throw away a couple of hundred thou- 
sand on a director. Why, an idiot could 
see that his hare-brained scheme would 
fail, and it would fail yet if I’d let it go. 
Are you getting it now that I did this for 
you? For you because you were the star 
and wanted the thing?” 

“Then it’s your idea of love, is it,” she 
flashed back, “to take it away from me 
now because I don’t happen to please you, 
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to destroy a good man’s work, and mine, 
out of spite like a spoiled child? Answer 
me this! What has Tom Briscoe’s work to 
do with my keeping my promise to Paul 
Temple?” 

“Tt has this to do with it,” he retorted, 
savagely, ‘‘that it stands or falls on your 
stubbornness. I ask a chance to win you 
that any man has a right to ask of any 
woman, and you refuse to give it to me. 
I told you yesterday what to expect if you 
refused, and now you come here and try 
to beg off from that. God!” His face 
was livid with anger and outrage as sin- 
cere as her own, and his frame trembled 
as he went on. 

“You put everybody on earth before me 
— Temple — Briscoe — yourself. You ar- 
range things to suit them and then tell me 
to take the leavings and consider myself 
happy! Well, I won't do it, I tell you!” 
He paused an instant for breath. “But it’s 
what I might have expected. I thought 
once that vou were different from other 
women, but you’re not—you’re just like all 
of them, asking everything and giving 
nothing! Tom Briscoe mustn’t be inter- 
fered with; Paul Temple mustn’t be hurt ; 
your conscience mustn’t be disturbed; but 
what about me? I can get hurt, I can be 
made the goat for all this, but that’s noth- 
ing! Well, it zs something, and I won't 
stand it, so help me God!” 

He stopped, weak and spent, and looked 
at her with haggard, blood-shot eyes in 
which hurt and a sense of wrong burned as 
fiercely as anger. She returned his look 
with one equally intense, and they faced 
each other as far apart in point of view and 
spirit as the poles, hopelessly at odds and 
dead-locked in a climax of bitterness and 
acrimony. Over both of them came the 
conviction that there was nothing more to 
say, that if they talked a thousand years 
neither could or would recede from his 
position,—that they had reached the break- 
ing point. 


OLT turned away and once again 

walked to the window, this time trying 
to conceal the mad impulse seething in him 
to take by force what she would not give 
in what he considered justice. But now 
for once reason checked him. He saw that 
she could not be beaten by force, that it 
only increased her resistance. Intuition 
told him that to continue in the present 
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direction would be to lose all, and that he 
must take some other tack. But what? He 
could not think or plan or reason. 

As defeat stared him in the face, his own 
anger suddenly departed like the ebbing 
glow of a stimulant and left him trembling 
with nervous exhaustion and reaction. He 
turned back to his chair and dropped into, 
it. He seemed beaten himself, broken in 
body and spirit. He buried his face in his 
hands for a moment. Then he sat up and 
looked at her, all the weariness and loneli- 
ness of human despair in his eyes. 

“Oh, let it go, let it go!” he said slowly 
and hopelessly. “What do these things 
matter? ‘There’s only one thing in the 
world for me, and that is that I love you. 
{ don’t care whether the sun rises or sets, 
or the world comes to an end, if you’ll only 
love me as you can love me. Why all this 
fuss! Why are we arguing here when we 
both know we were made for each other, 
when with one little word we can have such 
happiness as we’ve never dreamed of !” 

With the blind luck of one who has 
ceased to try, Holt had found the one key 
that would unlock her emotions. June sat. 
as he had stood by the window, spent in the 
reaction from the high point of their con- 
flict, her heart bleeding, her whole being 
raw with the shock and pain of it. 

And now his despair and anguish roused 
all her swift and tender compassion, that 
root and stock of woman’s nature, and his 
gentleness melted her within, so that a rain 
of tears bathed her heart at the futility and 
worthlessness of all struggle. 

“Why are we arguing here, when with 
one little word we can have happiness?” 
she repeated to herself. “Oh, God, why? 
Happiness I want it. Oh, God, 
give me back happiness! I can’t struggle 
any longer . . .” Her eyes grew dim 
and her breath caught in a sob. 

He leaned forward and gently took her 
hands in his. She could not find the 
strength to withdraw them. 

‘“What’s the good of living if we’ve got 
to make pain for ourselves all the time?” 
he said. ‘“Isn’t there enough misery with- 
out our wasting days and months and years 

making more? And if we can’t be happy 
when we’re young, good God, when can 
we be happy? Oh, June, June! haven't 
we wasted enough time on rights and 
wrongs, and things that don’t matter? We 
have, we have! Oh, let’s forget them all 






















and claim our love. What is life for if 
it’s not for loving? Without it we might 
as well kill ourselves.” 

His voice was husky with emotion but 
vibrated with the tremendous intensity of 
his feelings. 

Never had she been so moved. Beneath 
that gentle, infinitely tender speech, trebly 
enhanced by his restraint, his great yearn- 
ing cried out to her. It shone like a hot, 
restoring sun upon the flood-torn desola- 
tion of her heart. It offered rest, and 
haven, and the end of struggle, and in- 
describable delights. The touch of his 
hands seemed to transmute the blood in her 
veins to wine. 

But through her brain went a thought 
like a bugle call: 

“No, no! This mustn’t be. I must go. 
I must go before it’s too late.” She freed 
one hand, and her dying resolution got 
her to her feet, repeating: “I must go be- 
fore it’s too late; if he takes me in his arms 
I’m lost!’ 

Holt also rose, and there was a swift, 
wild light in his eyes. Then, before she 
could resist, he had stepped toward her 
and gathered her to him and his lips were 
upon her cheek. 

And then, as her last instinctive resist- 
ance gathered itself, they grew conscious 
of a sound—a clear tapping on the door. 
Holt raised his head and stared, a look of 
dazed fury on his face. ‘‘Damn that watch- 
man,” he swore under his breath, “I'll &7// 
him!’ 

Again came the knock. With a supreme 
effort at self-command he released June, 
who stepped back unsteadily and rested, 
with her hand upon the edge of the desk. 

“Well, who is it?”’ snarled Holt. 

In reply the door opened, and Paul Tem- 
ple came slowly into the room. 


XXIII 


AFTER two or three steps he stopped 
and stood looking from one to the 
other, trying to comprehend the scene be- 
fore him; June, flushed, drooping, con- 
fused, her face a mirror of astonishment ; 
Holt, furious with exasperation and 
chagrin, and in a mood for murder. 
It needed but a glimpse of their atti- 
tudes and a moment in that surcharged 
atmosphere to tell Temple that he had 
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interrupted a crucial scene. What it had 
involved he did not know, for he had not 
eavesdropped, and had heard no words as 
he reached the door. Holt and June, sim- 
ilarly, had been so engrossed with their 
problem, as well as unsuspicious of any- 
one’s coming, that they had not heard his 
approach up the carpeted stairs and 
through the outer office. Each confronted 
the other, then, in equal ignorance. 

June in her stupefied amazement which 
now more and more included apprehension, 
was the first to find speech. 

“Paul!” And then after a pause, ‘“How 
on earth—did you get here?” 

She could not cease staring at the 
familiar figure, tall and sinewy, with an 
athlete’s poise and grace. How familiar 
the face was, too, lean and strong, with 
an expression of perpetual wistfulness 
which experience had given it, and which 
even his present iron sternness could not 
dispel. His gray eyes were as cold and 
cheerless as sea under fog. 

Temple did not answer at once. As if 
by instinct he reached behind him and 
pushed the door shut. Then he walked 
toward her, ignoring Holt completely, and 
taking her two lifeless hands in his, looked 
down into her shrinking face. For an 
instant he probed her soul, and she felt 
that there was no iota of her pain, humilia- 
tion and struggle that he did not divine. 
And she, with the strange irrelevancy of 
such moments, noted the ingrained dust of 
travel on his blue coat. 

“Poor girl!” he said, gently. ‘You look 
worn out!” Then he dropped her hands 
and answered her question. “I don’t sup- 
pose you were expecting me. I didn’t in- 
tend you should. I wanted to see how 
things were, myself.” 

She flashed him a hurt look, but he had 
turned a cold and steady eye upon Holt. 

“From one thing and another I learned 
that everything wasn’t all right with you, 
so I came on to find out what was the mat- 
ter. I went straight from the train to the 
bungalow, and Elsie told me that you had 
come here.” He omitted mention of all 
the fears that Elsie had poured into his 
ears during their few moments together. 

“And now,” he demanded, fiercely, 
“what are you doing here?” 

June had no chance to reply, for Holt, 
whose revived emotions had become jealous 
fury, broke in: 
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“T’ll tell you what she’s doing here.” 
He took a step forward and met ‘lemple’s 
gaze with the hot light of his own. “She 
came here to see me; to try and tell me 
some reason why she shouldn’t break her 
engagement to you.”’ 

The shock of the words was terrific. 
Paul seemed to recoil, though he did not 
move, and for a moment he looked dazed. 

“Break her engagement!” he repeated, 
stupidly. 

Yes!” 

Paul pulled himself together and turned 
to June. 

“This isn’t true, June! ‘This man’s 
lying!’ he said, almost in a tone of con- 
fidence. 

“T came to say I wouldn’t break my en- 
gagement to you,” she replied. 

“Yes,” snapped Holt, “but only because 
her sense of duty keeps her bound to you 
—not her feelings. I’m glad you’ve come, 
Temple! ‘There’s nobody I’d sooner see 
right now than you. June and I’ve been 
thrashing this thing back and forth till I’m 
sick of it, and I’m going to have it settled 
one way or another here and now—to- 
night.” 

“You needn’t worry,” Paul assured him, 
“it’ll be settled.” The men were bristling 
with animosity like two dogs. ‘“‘Now I 
want to know what you mean by saying 
only June’s sense of duty keeps her bound 
to me.” ' 

“T mean just that. She doesn’t love 
you as she did when you went back East. 
She admitted it to me yesterday, and she 
has admitted it again tonight. More than 
that, she doesn’t deny that she loves me. 
Yet she won’t break her engagement just 
because she gave her word to you once, 
before she knew enough of the world or 
of men to give her word rightfully to any- 
body.” 

“That side of it is none of your damned 
business.” 

Holt shrugged, with a deprecating mo- 
tion, as much as to say, “That’s a matter 
of opinion.” 

Temple was white, not only with anger 
but with distress. He had never pictured 
such a situation as this. The whole of the 
beautiful structure that he had been living 
in and adding to for months was crashing 
and tumbling about him. Could it be that 
at the threshold of the happiness he had so 
hardly won, fate and life were to trick him 
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again? <A thousand disbeliefs and ques- 
tions regarding June, as torturing as they 
were inevitable, surged through his mind, 
but he knew he could not go into that phase 
now. ‘The present situation must be met 
first. 

And he must go to June for confirmation 
of her own defection! He turned to her. 
She had sunk into the chair nearest the 
desk, and resting her elbows on its arm 
had buried her face in her hands. 

“Is it true,” he asked, and hesitated, 
“what this man says?” 

“IT suppose so,” she said, pitifully, 
“things are—are different—since you went 
away.” 

Somehow, though she spoke the truth, 
she felt that the words placed her unjustly 
in the wrong, after all her struggle to do 
the right and honorable thing. And yet 
she was helpless between the strong pas- 
sions of these two men and without power 
or means of making them see. Life, which 
has no mercy toward intentions and judges 
only by facts, could only place the extreme 
interpretation on her words. 

She might as well have told Temple the 
worst, for he felt that it had occurred. His 
face grew pinched. 

“Of course you love June?” he said to 
Holt. 

“Of course!” angrily. 

Suddenly the bitter cruelty and unfair- 
ness of it all rushed over Paul. 

“Well, what right have you got to love 
her?” he demanded, hoarsely. “What right 
did you have to try and make her love you? 
You knew from the first that she was en- 
gaged to me!” A murderous impulse to 
take matters into his own hands, to wreak 
a physical revenge upon Holt, surged 
through him. 

“T did know it, yes. But if she made a 
mistake, hasn’t she a right to break that 
engagement? I tell you she had no right 
to be engaged to you, knowing as little as 
she did when she came here.” 

“And I tell you you had no right to make 
love to her if she was engaged to the man 
in the moon! Because.she was alone and 
strange was all the more reason why you 
should have protected her! Instead of 
that you took advantage of her.” 

“What’s the use of your talking like 
that?” Holt’s face was mottled with heat. 
“Tt doesn’t alter the facts, does it? It 
doesn’t alter the fact that things are 
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changed, and that morally June isn’t bound 
to you any longer.” 

Maddening and despicable as this was, 
Temple could not deny it. Whatever his 
personal feelings, he knew himself to be 
helplessly in the wrong. And yet fearful 
thoughts thronged his brain. He took a 
sudden step toward the other. 

“What I want to know is how far this 
has gone,” he snarled. “June, has this 
man hurt you, or harmed you in any way?” 

“Oh, no, no! Paub! Please!’ 

Vividly into her mind flashed the mem- 
ory of a little river island in the wilderness 
where on another occasion Temple had 
fought for her with his bare hands. He 
had been incontestably right in doing so 
then, but he would not be now. 

At Paul’s implied threat Holt’s desire 
leaped forward to a combat for which he 
himself yearned. But victory in another 
direction was more essential. He recog- 
nized that so far he had the upper hand in 
the present struggle,—and that the moment 
had come to make his position unassailable. 

And just as he had known in his designs 
upon June, that if he tried to force her 
without the apparent cloak of honorable 
intention he would have wrecked his 
chances instantly, he knew now that a repe- 
tition of that intention was doubly neces- 
sary. 

“J want June to be my wife,” 
coolly. ‘‘That’s how far this has gone.” 

“Well, you’re long enough saying so, 
damn you!” 

“T’ve always wanted it,’’ Holt lied, “but 
honorably. That’s why I fought to have 
her break her engagement. I love her, and 
1 demand a fair chance to make her love 
me.” 

“And she wouldn’t do it.” 

"ae 

“Well, 
you?” 

“Because it’s not fair.” That he felt 
himself deeply injured was obvious. ‘The 
question is are you going to leave June free 
to choose the man she loves, or aren’t you?” 

Paul was silent. The instinct to snatch 
back his own by force, to avenge himself 
upon this man who had stolen the woman 
he loved, still throbbed through him, but 
he perceived clearly that the right was not 
his. In truth, with matters as they stood, 
Holt’s position was without vulnerable 
point. 


ie said 


why wasn’t that enough for 


He raised eyes full of hatred. 

“T release her from her engagement,” he 
said. 

A low cry broke from the girl, bowed in 
her chair, and she suddenly burst into sup- 
pressed but uncontrollable weeping. After 
the long bitter struggle to spare Paul 
this,—after her brave defense and protec- 
tion of him in her own heart, to have him 
throw it all away! 

Temple turned to her. 

“Come, June,” he said, gently. ‘I’m 
going to take you home, you’re worn out.” 
Then as Holt made a protesting gesture, 
“And if you say a word I’ll thrash you 
within an inch of your life.” 

For an instant the other’s face grew sav- 
age, then relaxed. Let it go! He had won 
his point, and his rival could have all the 
empty satisfaction there was in an unac- 
cepted challenge. 


HE brief walk home was accomplished 
almost in silence, but as they neared 
the bungalow Paul said: 

“I’m not going to ask you tonight how 
all this happened, June. Neither of us is 
in any mood to be reasonable or under- 
stand, so it’s better not to talk about it at 
all. But I’ll come tomorrow morning if 
vou can see me then.” 

“Ves,” she said, “come here. My _Pic- 
ture’s done, and I’m not working now.’ 

“T was in the middle of mine when I 
started West,” he said, dryly. Then he 
glanced at her face which showed white 
and tired by the light of a street lamp. 
“Poor dear,” he said, compassionately, * ‘you 
must have been through a lot.” She was 
ready to burst into tears again, but com- 
manded herself. “But don’t think about 
it tonight. Whatever you do in the end 
will be all right, and you must have a good 
night’s sleep. ‘Try to get it, will you?” 

“T’ll try,” she said, obediently, as he took 
her hand in his at the steps. 

“Good! And I’ll come about ten. Good 
night.” 

Dropping her hand, 
and walked away. 

The shock of this parting was like a dash 
of cold water. Not since coming from the 
North had they separated thus, with no 
kiss, no embrace, no clingings in a hundred 
farewells each sweeter than the last. ‘That 
uncompromising reality brought home to 
her as nothing else could have done how 
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far things had gone and how irrevocable 
they were. Unreasonably, she was hurt. 
Then she realized that Paul was playing 
the game, and she was reduced to shame. 

“If he can be brave, why can’t I?” she 
asked herself. ‘“‘Have I no pride or self- 
respect left? I suppose not. Or perhaps 
he doesn’t need to be brave—now.” 

She turned heroically toward the house, 
where sounds of revelry indicated that the 
company had arrived and that, if measured 
by noise, the occasion was a complete 
success, 


NCE again on the Boulevard, Paul 

Temple could have taken a car up to 
the hotel more than a mile away. But he 
did not. It was part of his plan to avoid 
all publicity for the immediate present, and 
he had managed to accomplish this so far. 
On approaching the bungalow from his 
cab that night and becoming aware of 
festivities, he had waited his opportunity 
and rung the bell when Elsie was near the 
door, drawing her outside with a warning 
of silence when she answered. 

Now he proceeded west to Citrus Street, 
where he turned north toward the hills. 
He walked absolutely oblivious of the soft, 
luminous night about him; habit and mem- 
ory, acting independently from his aching 
brain, directed his steps. 

Following his own advice given to June, 
he refused to ponder upon or examine the 
disaster that had come upon him. He 
encouraged the dull lassitude that seemed 
to have numbed all his faculties, and 
prayed that it would last until he could 
have slept and recovered balance and judg- 
ment and the power of decision. 

Reaching a large, rectangular, three- 
story apartment house with tall, white pil- 
lars in front, Paul turned in and entered 
the hall. It was half past nine. Familiar 
with his surroundings, he mounted the 
stairs to the second floor and tapped on the 
door at the right of the hall. 

A bull-like voice adjured him to enter, 
and he did so, to find himself, as he had 
expected, in Tom Briscoe’s apartment. 
The director was in his shirtsleeves and 
seated at a table littered with papers. At 
sight of his visitor he leaped up. 


Will Paul win back the heart of June or will Holt triumph? 
stalment of The Glory Road will appear in the December issue of Photoplay. 
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‘Well, what the devil !—how !—by thun- 
der!” 

“Hello, Tom. Can you give me a bed?” 

“Six or seven of ’em! Well, you old 
cuss !” 

The greeting was rarely warm and affec- 
tionate. ‘Then, after the usual prelimina- 
ries: ‘‘What you out here for?” 

Twitching with frayed nerves, Paul lit 
a cigar, and in colorless, bloodless speech 
told him, managing to keep his emotions 
well in hand withethe aid of the leaden 
weariness of five days and nights of travel 
and uncertainty. 

“So you see,” he concluded, ‘every 
thing’s off between June and me, Tom. 
We’re wrecked.” | 

Briscoe made guttural noises of helpless 
sympathy. 

“And this is what’s come of your 
scheme,” Paul went on bitterly, but with- 
out personal animus. “I wanted to marry 
June, but you wouldn’t let me. You 
wanted to make an actress of her, and 
you wouldn’t let us be together. And you 
wouldn’t let us marry and be separated. 
And this is what’s happened.” 

Briscoe stood, his hands in his pockets, 
his unbuttoned vest hanging loose, an un- 
beautiful figure; but on his rugged, square 
face was tragic regret the more bitter 
because he was helpless. He was deeply 
fond of Temple. 

“Say it, Paul,” he said, humbly. “I 
deserve it. Oh, I wouldn’t have had this 
happen for the world!” 

“T know, Tom, but it’s happened.” 

Before that unanswerable logic Briscoe 
averted his eyes. Then suddenly an oath 
like a hot coal leaped from his lips. 

“Look here! I’m responsible for this. 
Now listen. If you’ve lost June through 
me, I’ll get her back again—somehow. 
I don’t know how, but I’ll doit. Just leave 
it to me.” 

Paul shook his head. 

“T don’t want you to do anything. If I 
can’t win her back myself you couldn’t 
help me.” 

“Couldn’t! Rot! I could and I will. 
You'll see. J’m going to do this.” 

Temple said nothing. He was too weary 
even to think of argument or resistance. 


’ 


The next in- 





Once of the “Hey You!” Squad 


By Allen Corliss se Aee that tremblingly jumps 

ng ti 25: forward when a low- 

browed assistant sub-di- 
rector yells ‘Hey You!” 

But Rosemary didn't 

tremble long. Neither did she 

jump for any protracted period. 

For she had studied and observed, 


a and in a short time was pro- 
Louisian knows. In spite of moted to “‘extra.”” Then 


her gocd home Rosemary longed for : tat & - came small parts until 
footlighted fame and she spent 4/7 Lo BE OAMS finally she went to 
her nights dreaming of the time ; ny 1 Universal to do real 
when Bernhardt would weep actin g—whereat 
with jealousy of her. St. Louis rose in 

Finally she attended dra- a body and de- 
matic school and then clared her its 
went right down to New , ? own fair haired 
York to “knock ’em [ child. 
dead” as they elegantly 
express it on the per- 
fumed Rialto. 

But “they” remained dis- 
gustingly alive and wouldn’t 
knock worth a hoot so Rose- 
mary stormed Vitagraph and , 
was employed as ‘atmos- 4% Aha? ni tu PR Harry Meyers 
phere’”—in other words a | % ieee ~ aa is the man 
“filler-in’” — one hi! 9 a ce. A opposite. 

of that } mel 

scared 
squad 


NCE there was a young 

lady named Rosemary 

Theby who was very 
beautiful and also lived in 
St. Louis which is not para- 
doxical as every good St. 


Now she is a 

star in Vim come- 

dies with Harry Meyers 
and deals in laughs. 





An Impromptu Inter 
VIEWER GOES OVER la Badie 


HIS NOTES ALOUD 
IN THE HEARING OF 


AN OVER-ZEALOUS 
STENOGRAPHER 


HEN Miss La Badie dropped into my 
W humble office at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, she left her limousine downstairs, 
doubtless to keep from vulgarly displaying her 
wealth. She’s a nice girl. I always loved blue 
eyes and pale gold hair. . . . I wonder why 
all the girls I know are brunettes ? 
Let’s see. Where are my notes ... ? 
Miss Cohen! Bring me my _ note book, 
please. . . . Thank you:—Ah, here we 
are !— 


Florence La Badie: 

Residence, 200 Claremont Avenue, New York 
City. 

Born in New York City. 

Father and Mother born somewhere in France 
—Paris, she thinks. 

She first went into the studios five years ago 
with the Biograph. 

I asked her age. 

She replied. 

“What is the usual age for interviews ?” 

‘Nineteen is quite popular this season,” I 
answered. 

She agreed to that, so I put her down as nine- 
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view With Florence eas 


By George Vaux Bacon 
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teen. In reality, she looks about 24. 

While I was noting the latest in fall street 
gowns, she opened wide her eyes of corn-flower 
blue, and said sweetly, 

“My favorite flower is the geranium.” 

I realized at once that she was an experienced 
interviewee. My own incompetence dawned upon 
me. No interview is complete without that time- 
honored and classic bit of knowledge. 

I hastened to apologize for my oversight. 
forgave me graciously. 

“What is your favorite sport?” I asked. 

“Gold mining,” she replied. 

“And your favorite country ?” 

“Tceland. I think the volcanoes and glaciers 
and sagas and things in Iceland are perfectly 
sweet !” 

Her 
thrilled. 

“Your favorite author?” 

“St. Augustine.” 

“Your favorite actors—stage and screen?” 

“Al Jolson and Raymond Hitchcock.” 

“Raymond Hitchcock ?” 

“Ves. I think he is perfectly wonderful on the 
screen, don’t you.” 


She 


enthusiasm was contagious. I was 
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“Extraordinary !” I agreed, with feeling. 
“What is your favorite book ?” 
“The Bible,” she replied. 


It’s a wonderful lineup of stuff. We 
both agreed that it was about as original a 
bunch of information as was ever gathered 
together in one notebook. 

She’s a pretty nice sort of a girl, 
Florence is, and after we got the notes 
down, we had quite a chat. I find out 
that she’s a corking good skater and a 
true Frenchwoman. She told me that 
her favorite author was Lewis Carroll, and 
that next to ‘Memoirs of the French Court”’ 
she preferred “Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland.” 

“So your favorite flower is the geranium,” 
I said, harking back to the notes I had 
taken for the formal interview which was to 
result from our earlier conversation. 

“Geraniums? Heavens, no! I adore 
American beauties—the most expensive 
money can buy. You know, most people 
will insist that one should have simple 
tastes, so I told you that my favorite flower 
was the geranium in order that I might not 
appear to be trying to be out of the ordi- 
nary. I wonder why it is always considered 
a crime to like beautiful, expensive things ?” 

“Miss La Badie,” said I, “It is sweet to 
hear you. Mine ear is accustomed to much 
hullabaloo and piffle of the variety generally 
handed out to a sweetly unsuspecting public 
by the interviewer and the unimaginative 
press agent, as to the tender simplicity of the 
average actress’ life, when I know there is 
not one who does not prefer champagne to 
beer and beer to water. I know not one that 
does not adore delicate salads, expensive 
viands and luncheon at the Claridge. The 
theatrical person is a lover of the luxurious 
things of the world. I wish that I could 
write an interview some day and tell the 
exact truth about people as they are.” 

“You may about me,” she replied 
brightly, running a spatulate hand through 
the strands of her pale gold hair that the 
wind had loosened so that they fell over 
her collar in a wonderful loop of scintillant 
golden threads. “I am an Indifferentist. I 
don’t care what happens.” 

“T should say you don’t!” I expostulated 
warmly. “Why, the trouble is, if I were to 
tell the truth, no one would believe me, and 
do you suppose for one moment that I, a 
writer of interviews of some standing in 
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several communities for his truth-telling 
proclivities, wishes to be branded far and 
wide, from sea to sea and from pole to pole, 
wherever PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is read, as 
a graceless, brazen liar, imposing on innocent 
editors in order that I might shout my hoarse 
falsehoods to all the tribes of men? Never. 
I shall die before I tell the truth! Woman, 
think of my reputation !” 

“Ves,” she murmured, rising and _ be- 
stowing an azure glance from her eyes and 
a pearl and scarlet smile, “I suppose, poor 
man, you must consider your reputation. 
It is too bad. The thought of reputation 
keeps so many from having so many good 
times !” 

The woman has a diabolical faculty for 
speaking the truth. ‘The thought of her is 
a poem ; the sight of her is the ‘‘Vissi d’arte” 
aria in the second act of “Tosca,” and all 
ye who have seen Geraldine Farrar on the 
screen, and then imagine her voice as a 
thousand times more marvelous than her 
acting in the last scene of the Lasky ‘‘Car- 
men,” will realize that Florence La Badie, 
in whose veins flows the blood of that 
France whose saints, sinners and heroes are 
immortal, and the beauty of whose face is 
as the beauty of all women, as the Gaels 
say, is worthy a poem by Swinburne carved 
into marble by Rodin. 

After I bade her good-bye, and she had 
vanished through my portals en route to her 
waiting limousine below, I sighed. The 
delightful part of my meeting with the de- 
lightful lady was over. There was nothing 
to do but make up an interview and write 
it. 


“Oh,” said Miss Cohen, ‘‘wasn’t that the 
interview? I’ve taken it all down!” 

“Great Scott! Have I been talking 
aloud?” I demanded. 

Ves,” 

“Very well then. Write it down and mail 
it. We will send this account of a real 
conversation with the real Florence La 
Badie as a shining mark which all inter- 
viewers forever hereafter may look back 
upon as a precedent granting them forever 
hereafter the right to tell the truth!” 

No man is a hero to his stenographer. 
Miss Cohen went to her typewriter with a 
sardonic smile, while I retired to my sanc- 
tum with Miss La Badie’s copy of ‘‘Memoirs 
of the French Court.” She had forgotten 
to take it with her. 





A Sister 
of Six 


By 
Mrs. Ray Long 


Produced by the 
Fine Arts Film Co. 


HEY say in the Great Southwest that 

Spanish blood mixed with any other 

spoils both. Joaquin Sepulveda was by 
birth half Spanish and half American. By 
occupation he was head vaquero on the 
ranch of a Spanish subject, Don Francisco 
Garcia. . No man ever had a more excellent 
chance to become a rogue. 

It was in the stirring days of the early 
fifties. Much land was still held in grant 
from the crown of Spain. Don Francisco’s 
had been a royal gift. For his government 
loved his absence well. And although half 
a world lay between him and his native 
Madrid, he was still the typical grandee. 

One lovely west coast morning Don 
Francisco mounted his horse, drew its blood 
with a silver spur, and rode into the south. 
Sepulveda was busily taking account of 
sheep when he dashed up. 

“Sepulveda, thou art a good Spaniard— 
half of thee,” he said leaning indolently 
forward in his saddle and eyeing his fore- 
man smilingly. 

Sepulveda looked up quickly. 

‘Across those hills,” and Don Francisco 
pointed a jeweled riding whip, “‘just across 
those hills is much gold. I know it.” 

“On the Winthrop rancho?” 

Don Francisco carefully flecked some 
dust from the sleeve of his velvet coat. 
“T understand a Yankee coyote has his den 
over there.” 


A story of love and 
intrigue in the early 
days of California. 


Sepulveda stood waiting. 

“Coyotes are bad things to have around,” 
mused Don Francisco. “I speak of it to 
thee because thou art facile with thy gun, 
Sepulveda.” 

The vaquero looked intently into Don 
Francisco’s small eyes, now mere black 
slits. ‘“There are very little children over 
there, and they have no mother,” he said 
gravely. 

“Ves,” I have seen those very little 
coyotes. Also the bigger one, Prudencia 
she is called.” The black slits of eyes 
drooped lazily. But the gaze behind their 
smile was keen. “Perchance thou _ too, 
Sepulveda, hast seen the bigger one, 
Prudencia ?” 

“Too thin,” commented Sepulveda with 
an impatient look toward his waiting ac- 
count book. ‘Not at all like the beautiful 
Senorita Isabel.” 

The Senorita Isabel was a dancer of Vera 
Cruz. She had long charmed Don Fran- 
cisco. He had found her while sojourning 
in the cities, spending his last fortune. 
That fortune had been gleaned from a 
temptingly insecure bank vault while he 
was enjoying official life at a New World 
capital. When it was gone he had gracious- 
ly accepted the California grant and become 
the baronial overlord. 

“No, not like,”” conceded Don Francisco. 
“And of a very great thinness, to be sure. 


’ 
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But Longstreet, that wise prospector, says 
the nearer the bone the sweeter the meat. 
I know not of a certainty but it is always 
well to be informed. So take care—when 
shooting coyotes. 1 wish again to see the 
little Prudencia. Her eyes are of the 
brightness of jewels.” 

Sepulveda pocketed his account book 
and swung into his saddle. He knew that 
he had received a command. “I go over 
the hills to the south,” he said. 

Don Francisco looked long and search- 
ingly after the disappearing man, horse 
and rider loping as one. ‘There was both 
envy and hatred in the look. He envied 
the youth of Sepulveda. He hated and dis- 
trusted the half of him that was American. 
Sepulveda’s mother was the daughter of a 
New England sailor who, early in the 
century, had left the sea at Monterey. 
Finally he turned and went leisurely north- 
ward. 

At Santa Rosa, the Winthrop ranch, 
Prudence Winthrop was diligently shelling 
peas. Her demure face glowed as six little 
Winthrops, yelling and dancing like Indians 
celebrating a hard won scalp, circled about 
her. ‘“The next one for me. The next one 
for me!” they shouted in chorus. For 
Prudence was delivering into their red 
mouths the tenderest pods, filled with juicy 
balls, too tiny to use. Suddenly the shell- 
ing stopped and Prudence held her head as 
if listening. “‘Here, grasshoppers, you may 
have all the rest,”’ she said and held out the 
pan. “I’ve enough.” And she walked 
swiftly to the kitchen. 

“Here are the peas,” she told the Indian 
woman cook. “I think a calf is lose out 
there and I must hurry.” She sped toward 
a clump of trees beyond the garden. 

When well in the depths of the shade 
she gave a low call. An immediate an- 
swer, soft as her own, came back. She 
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“But how could you come to-day ?” 

Again Sepulveda’s only reply was to 
clasp the slender shoulders more closely. 

Prudence now looked into his face more 
earnestly and was startled at what she saw 
there. “What is it?” she asked. 

‘You must go back to your East,” he said 
solemnly. ‘There is danger here for you.” 

Prudence looked down admiringly at the 
muscular arms holding her, then up at the 
alert face above her. “Cannot you and my 
father take care of so little a person as 1?” 
she asked. 

“Your father is in danger also. And I— 
soon will be. You must go East and I will 
come for you soon I hope. Your father will 
agree about the danger when I have seen 
him.” 

“Indians ?”’ asked Prudence, trembling 
now. 

“Worse,” answered Sepulveda. ‘White 
men.” : 

Prudence looked about fearfully. 

“Not now. There is yet time,” Sepul- 
veda assured her. “But get the children 
ready and pack your things. I must help 
you all to get away to-night. Longstreet, 
the fox-nosed prospector, has discovered 
gold on this ranch. He has sold the secret 
to Don Francisco. And that man never 
stops at anything when he’s once smelled 
treasure.” 

Prudence was convinced. She had heard 
about Don Francisco. “I'll hurry,” she said 
“but what about you? What will that 








made her way gingerly through the thicket. ey f 
A strong brown hand caught hers and /’Z 
helped her through. And the next Beecx x 
instant her little head was snuggled iy ; 
comfortably almost under : 
Sepulveda’s chin. 

“T heard your whistle 
above the racket of the 
children,” she told him, 
“Wasn't it careless to be 
so unguarded ?” 

The answer was not in 
words. 











Prudence knelt sobbing, her hand on her father’s still breast. 














A Sister of Six 








Spaniard do to you when he 
finds out that you warned us? 
Stay here. I can’t have you 
leave us now.” 

“TY must find yqur father,” 
said Sepulveda, gently. “Where 
is he?” 

“In the west pasture. He 
was to be home by five.” 

Sepulveda dis- 
appeared as silently 
as he had come. He 

























ant When she finally closed 
her eyes it was only to start up in 
terror at any strange noise. 





kept to the wild mustard till he was 
well on his way to the pastures. He found 
Winthrop, a middle-aged man, active and 
genial, trying to put the New England 
work spirit into some lazy Mexicans. Sepul- 
veda asked for a word and they rode off 
together. In the creek bed of a shaded 
ravine Sepulveda leaned to Winthrop and 
said softly, ‘I was sent to kill you.” 

The older man’s goodnatured face did 
not change its expression. ‘Well, I ought 
to be an easy mark,” he laughed, squaring 
his broad shoulders. 

“You are,’ answered Sepulveda. And 
he told again what he had told Prudence. 
But Winthrop would not listen. 

“Go back and tell Garcia that this is the 
United States, not Mexico,” he said. “I 
bought my land in a regular way from the 
original settlers. And I’m going to keep 
it. Tell him too that if he or any of his 
greasy Spaniards set foot on it I’ll have the 
sheriff after them.” 

“Tf you start to-night I can tell Don 
Francisco I have put you out of the way,” 
was Sepulveda’s only answer. 

“T’m going back to that pasture to work,” 
retorted Winthrop, ‘and if Don Francisco 
wants me he will find me there.” 

When Sepulveda reached his employer’s 


ranch house the favorite horse of the Don 
stood saddled at the veranda. Its coat 
shone with much brushing. Evidently Don 
Francisco was going out to call on some 
neighboring rancher. As Sepulveda jumped 
from his own mount the Spaniard appeared. 

“Thou hast seen the coyote,” he asked. 

“T have seen him.” 

“Will he cause trouble?” 

“T think not.” 

“Ah, then, the little Prudencia, she must 
be cared for.” 

Sepulveda’s eyes sought the ground. The 
other regarded him narrowly. His search- 
ing gaze went to the young man’s hands 
and noted that they were clenched to fists. 
An amused smile showed his white teeth. 
“That is all, Sepulveda,” he said gently, 
climbed into his saddle, and cantered away. 

Sepulveda went at once to his own 
quarters. There he packed his clothes. 
For he knew that if he was to live to help 
Prudence he must be out of Don Fran- 
cisco’s reach when it became known that 
Winthrop was unhurt. With his bundle he 
started in a roundabout way for the Santa 
Rosa ranch. 

It was near nightfall when his low call 
sounded from the tree clump. Again and 
again he whistled. No response came. He 
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crept nearer and could 
see through a _ win- 
dow that the six little 
Winthrops were eat- 
ing their _ supper. 
As he watched, John- 
athan, a bright young- 
ster of six, ran out 
onto the veranda and 
peered in the direction 
of the pasture. ‘Dad- 
die, Prudence,” he 
called. ‘There was no 
answer. He went in, 
reappeared with a big 
slice of bread and jam, 
and sat down to wait. 

Sepulveda 





lost no 


Then a peculiar 
thing happened. 
Winthrop’s private 
papers disappeared 
as if by magic. 


time conjecturing. He left the trees and 
sped toward the pastures. 

When he neared the ravine where he and 
Winthrop had talked earlier in the day 
he heard low cries of distress. At a bound 
he was inside and had dropped to his knees 
over the prostrate form of the man he sought. 
Prudence knelt sobbing, her hand on her 
father’s still breast. ““God,”’ muttered Sepul- 
veda as he bent to the clean hole over the 
dead man’s heart, “that devil’s bullet. How 


did he, know ?” 
A KEW hours later muffled hoofbeats 
broke the stillness of night on the trail 
leading from the Winthrop ranch. Sepul- 
veda’s horse led, carrying his master and 
two of the Winthrop children. Prudence 
and the American nurse followed with the 
other children in a light wagon. Silently 
as possible the little cavalcade wound its 
way toward the nearest stage coach town. 
It was morning before a stop was made. 
Then Sepulveda bundled the little Win- 
throps into the big carry-all going eastward 
with the gentleness of a woman. 
When the coach driver mounted to his 
high’ seat tears blurred the girl’s tired eyes 


so that she couldn’t see. She 
waved a fluttering good-by. 
She did not try to look again 
till they were miles from their 
starting point. Then to her 
amazement, she saw Sepul- 
veda riding along beside the 
coach. He staid till he was 
satisfied that they were out 
of danger. Then he saluted 
cheerily and rode back to 
look after the deserted ranch. 
Eventually Don Francisco 
appeared there. Simultane- 
ously Sepulveda’s right hand 
dropped into his hip pocket. 
Don Francisco smiled ami- 
ably. “So all of the coyotes 
are cleared out,’ he com- 
mented, looking about at the 
silent house, as if he had not 
seen it before. “Thou hast 
done well. As I have always 
said, thou art a good Spaniard 
—half of thee. But why loiter 
here? Thy work calls.” 
Sepulveda considered 
for a moment. He knew 
Don Francisco knew. He 
patted the cold steel in his pocket, nodded 
as if nothing had happened and went to 
whip Don Francisco’s work-hating va- 
queros once more into good herdsmen. 





ON FRANCISCO made a trip to Los 
Angeles “to attend to important busi- 
’ shortly after Sepulveda again took 
charge of his ranch. He was gone several 
weeks. Before he returned the Santa Rosa 
house was as lively with the pranks of chil- 
dren as it once had been.’ Caleb Winthrop, 
a wealthy Boston ship builder, was the new 
master there. He had come for two rea- 
sons ; to avenge his brother’s death and to 
take out the gold he had learned was there 
through the same prospector, Longstreet. 
The wily prospector had sold his secret to 
Caleb too—for a consideration. 

The New Englander brought with him 
his lawyer, a mining expert, his brother’s 
children, house servants, and enough Amer- 
icans, picked up along the way, to man the 
ranch. He hated Spaniards and Mexicans 
alike. His first act was to get rid of all 
the “oily devils” around the place. His 
first command was that any dark skin that 
should present itself should be run off. 


ness’ 
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Prudence heard, and not having been 
named in vain, made no mention of 
Sepulveda. She also took greater pains to 
veil their meetings. 

Suddenly these meetings ceased. Don 
Francisco was back at his ranch, smiling, 
grandiose, more pleased with himself than 
ever, and doubly watchful. 

“The world is good, and Spain is its 
favorite child,” he told Sepulveda. “‘A great 
surprise I bring about those Santa Rosa 
hills to the south. ‘There was a mistake, 
a very great mistake. Santa Rosa was a 
royal grant to my late friend, Don Juan 
Hernandez, whose heir I am. The Yankee 
coyote had no claim. Santa Rosa is mine. 
The sheriff will reclaim it for me.” 

The rest of the story of Don Francisco’s 
peculiar business in Los Angeles was 
brought to Caleb Winthrop by his lawyer, 
who had stopped off in the little city to 
look up the records of the Winthrop claim. 
He told that Don Francisco had been there 
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before him and had asked to examine the 
court titles of ranches in the vicinity of his 
own. Most of the court attaches were still 
of the old Spanish régime and the courtesy 
was granted.’ Then a peculiar thing hap- 
pened. The records disappeared and were 
returned as if by magic. So did Winthrop’s 
private papers. And the court documents 
came back more voluminous than before. 
For it was found on examination of the rec- 
ords of transfer of the Santa Rosa ranch 
that a claim antedating that of the settlers, 
from whom Amos Winthrop had bought it, 
was on file. It told all who might be con- 
cerned that the Santa Rosa lands had been 
granted by the crown of Spain to one Don 
Juan Hernandez, long before Southern 
California was settled by Americans. 

The spirit of the Winthrops of seventy- 
six rose in the breast of Caleb Winthrop 
when he learned of the attempted fraud. 
Good New England money had bought that 
ranch, its foothills were rich with gold, 
and the Winthrops were going to reap the 
reward. Without waiting to parley with 


Sepulveda seemed a human howitzer. Dropping 
from his horse he seized the rifle of a 
fallen man, aiming from his knee. 
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Don Francisco he and his coun- 
sel started for Los Angeles to 
sift the matter in the courts. 


OR days after their departure 
things went placidly at Santa 
Don Francisco made no 
attempt to intrude there. 
Sepulveda kept watch but 
sawnothing. DonFran- _ 

cisco showed only “Ay 
interest in the YN 
numbers and , 

fine condi- 

tion of his 

flocks. To 

celebrate, 

he called 

in all of 


Rosa. 





They say in the great 
Southwest that Spanish 
blood mixed with any 
otherspoils both. Joaquin 
Sepulveda was by birth 
half Spanish and half 
American. He was the 
exception which proves 





his vaqueros from their outlying stations to 
partake of the annual barbecue. 

The preparations went forth merrily till 
the great day was but a night away. ‘Then 
Don Francisco called Sepulveda and in- 
trusted him with an important message to 
a distant sheep grower. The young man 
took his orders quietly and went at once. 

A few hours later of that same day 
Prudence received a note that set her blood 
bounding. An American youth brought it 
and did not wait for an answer. The note 
read : 

Dear One: 

I come again. ‘To-morrow at three 

I shall be with you. I shall be thought 

to be fifty miles away. But I ride all 

night to spend the hours, allotted to 
the return, with you. Your 


JOAQUIN. 


After the coming of the 
note the time dragged for 
Prudence. She helped put 
the children to _ bed, 
hunted for lost chickens, 
helped the cook, did any- 
thing to speed the hours 
till she could fall asleep 
and awaken to a new day. 
When she finally closed 
her eyes it was only to 
start up in terror at any 
strange noise. 

She listened with all 
her might. The dogs 
began to bark. She 
thought of the men of 
whom _ Sepulveda had 
warned her. The children 
awakened too. Trying to 
still her own terror she 
opened her shaking arms 
to baby Priscilla, who ran 
to her followed by the 
usually undaunted Allan. 

Soon the household was 
aroused. But nothing 
more was heard. The 
dogs quieted down and the 
children slept again. 
Prudence was left with 
her thoughts and strange 
forebodings. Before she 
could feel content to close 
her eyes she located one 
of her father’s revolvers 
in a drawer of the center 
table in the sitting room adjoining hers. 

At a quarter to three the next afternoon 
Prudence was carefully adjusting a dainty 
lace collar when she was told that a man 
named Sepulveda had asked to see her. 
Prudence’s hand trembled. This was the 
first time he had called at the house. 

“Bring him into the big room,” she told 
the maid. “I will be out directly.” 

“But he’s a Spaniard, Miss Prudence,” 
objected the maid. 

“Hush,” cautioned Prudence softly, 
afraid lest Sepulveda should hear, “he is 
my friend.” 

“When Prudence, flushed and trembling, 
entered the sitting room, a man rose to 
greet her. He was a smiling, eager look- 
ing man, but he was not Sepulveda. He 
was Don Francisco Garcia. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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The Poor 


Little 


Rich Girl § 


A HARD LIFE, HERS; 
ALL SHE HAS IS 
YOUTH, FRIENDS AND 
A GOOD SALARY 


OST of us are all at sea when we’re 
born. But Vivian Rich was born at 
sea. Just the same that didn’t stop 

her from appearing on graceful sea legs, 
and when scarcely more than a child, in 
that warm land drama ‘The Country Girl.” 

After yo-ho-ing with the hearties of the 
legitimate for some odd years she backed 
her main yards—or whatever a lady skip- 
per is supposed to back in a case like 
this—and squared away for the movies. 
The voyage was highly successful, for 
she became known from coast to coast 
for her work in the American Film com- 


pany’s dramas and now she’s with Fox. 

She loves music, and her hobby is col- 
lecting rare prints and bronzes. In the ac- 
companying scene she has just sighted a 
fine Inca bronze far out. beyond the break- 
ers and is telling the handsome fisherman 
in the $18 boots all about it. 

You will not need your lorgnette to see 
that in about another minute the honest 
fellow will be plunging SSW through the 
breakers after it. 

One can scarcely blame the boy. Who 
wouldn’t? The nayes are in the minority. 
Meaning, the eyes have it. 
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Did you Know that “Fairbanks” was an Indian Name? 


Neither did we —until a little bird whispered its translation to us. It’s pretty long and clumsy in 
United States, but literally, here it is: Young-Stage-Hero-Not-Ashamed-of-His-Son. On 
the port side of the junior is Mrs. Fairbanks, who, on the coming ninth of December will assist 
the shortest (not necessarily the youngest) Mr. Fairbanks in the celebration of his seventh buth- 
day. If his father participates, the whole neighborhood will probably be shot up. This family 
of three is sitting on the front stoop of the Douglas Fairbanks home in Hollywood, neither too 
close to nor too far from the Fine Arts Studio. As pater hops from ocean to ocean with the 
same alacrity that he hops onto his pictorial enemies, the family has another home in New York. 
The metropolitan maison, however, is the congenial Hotel Algonquin, ins West Forty-Fourth 
street, which shelters many a famous player in his or her terms of Manhattan incarceration. Mr. 
Fairbanks’ last photoplay was made at Fort Lee, just across the Hudson; the preceding one, all 
over Los Angeles county. 



































“Good Little Sport” 


By Betty Shannon 





HE name of Charlotte Burton conjures up the face and 

form of a soulless vampire of the screen, a wicked creature 

whose cruelly beautiful hands and fascinating eyes lure on her 
victims to a living death. 

The name of “Cholly” Burton does no such thing. It brings 
to the minds of those who know her, the small trim figure and 
laughing eyes of a “good little 

sport.” ae 
If on the screen Charlotte Bur-  * 
ton plies her trade of soul-stran- 
gling with alacrity, it is only to throw her all 
the more violently into her real occupation of 
making every one happy when she 
is away from the camera and the 
studio. 

If her long slender fingers 
seem to be made only for en- 
meshing the hearts of help- 
less victims in the land of 
shadows, they are all the , 

more steady and sure for 

driving her motor over 
clean Californian roads 













the 








for sending the tennis balls 
over the net when work hours 
-are done. 

London, Ontario, was the 
home of her childhood but Miss 
Burton left Canada long ago. 
She also likes to golf and 

she rides “Old Snort,” 
her horse, like a 
house afire. 


MOVING PICTURE 




















FOURTEEN PRIZES 


NUMBER ONE 


THE PRIZES 


lst PRIZE 
2nd PRIZE $ 

3rd PRIZE $ 3.00 
4th PRIZE $ 2.00 
TEN PRIZES, each $ 1.00 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to them) are 
for the correct, or nearest correct, answers to the six picture: 
here shown, The ten answers may readily be found in the 
condensed scenario printed below. While this is one of the 
cleverest puzzle arrangements ever devised, it is really quite 
simple io solve. 

As you read through the scenario, the answers will bob up 
at you, one after another. Just follow the directions on the 
oppesite page. Be sure to write your answers and name an 
address distinctly. 

This novel contest is a special feature department of Photo- 
play Magazine for the interest and benefit of its readers, at 
absolutely no cost to them—the Photoplay Magazine way. 

The awards are all for this month’s contest. 

Now, just to start vou off, we will mention that one answer 
to one of the pictures is ‘‘Sunset.’’ 

All answers to this set (number one) must be mailed befor 
December first. 


$10.00 
5.00 























“Christmas Carols”—A Drama in One Reel. 


SYNOPSIS—Miss Perkins, a village spinster, brings her late 
brother’s little daughter, Lettie, to live with her in her 
cottage among the flowers. Bob Wright is secretary to A. R. 
Bassett, big manufacturer. Sassett’s niece, Grace Dodge, 
visits him. Grace has left city to escape all associations of 
a severed engagement with an unworthy suitor. Bob meets 
her often, becomes infatuated, but Grace cannot forget her 
other experience. Bassett instructs Bob to send important 
telegram, Bob does, but telegram is grabbed from messenger 
by dog and lost, Boy is afraid to report. Therefore, important 
contract is lost to rival company. Bob is seen talking with 
President of rival company, Bob is fired. Grace is cold 
to Bob, so he goes to work in City. Later soiled telegram is 
found and returned to Bassett, but he still doubts Bob. 

Lettie goes to school and plays with Bess and Bobby. Grace 
drops package from wagon, containing love letters, ring, etc., 
which she is about to mail back to old suitor, Lettie finds 
it, her aunt tells her to return package to Grace, she does. 


Miss Perkins’ health fails and she dies, leaving Lettie in 
eare of neighbors. sob, home at his sister’s for the holidays, 
rescues Grace from probable death by stopping her runaway 
horse attached to cutter, which was dashing down village 
street toward crossing as Overland Limited rushes through. 

Christmas eve, Bess and Bobby returning with Don from 
edge of town at sunset. Don discovers Lettie half frozen on 
her aunt’s grave in cemetery. They get her to road and 
passing expressman takes them home. Their mother tucks 
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Lettie in ted as the waifs are singing Christmas carols out- 
side. Christmas morning Lettie is recovered, and helps Bess 
and Bobby feed their pets. Grace comes with present for 
Lettie. Grace has an understanding with Bob and accepts 
him. Uncle Bassett takes Bob back and gives him interest in 
the business, Bob and Lettie have Christmas dinner at 
Bassett’s, who insist that they come and live with him and 
that he will adopt Lettie. 


*“‘And there was peace and happiness aplenty.”’ 


CAST 


Miss Anna Bell Perkins..... coccoccceeeee& Village spinster 
Little Lettie..... seceeseeeeseeher Orphan niece 
Bob Wright....... eeoeeeee SeCretary to Bassett 
Grace Dodge...... Bassett’s niece from the city 
Pie Wi Mi onicccccdasnccascess .-e---&@ Tich manufacturer 
Bess and Bobby ccccccecccccce ODS Sister’s kids 


Me a crataadaseanntonuecs seeeseeeee-their collie dog 


LEADER A Melody on the Heart 
Strings. 


eee eee eeee 


Subtitle 1{. 


(ALL THE ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND 








SCENARIO PUZZLE 


ALL IN CASH 


BY PERCY REEVES 


DIRECTIONS 


A word or very short sentence to be found in the printed 
matter below is represented in these pictures. 


Pictures No. 1 and 6 each have one answer; pictures No. 
2, 3, 4 and 5 each have two answers, 

Lock at each picture and see what describes it and then 
read every word of the scenario—and you'll find all the 
answers. 

For your conyenience and avoidance of mistakes we have 
left space under each picture on which you can write your 
answers. Remember to write your full name and address on 
the margin at the bottom of both pages, Cut out these pages 
and mail in, or you may send in your answers on a separate 
sheet of paper, but be sure they are numbered to correspond 
with the number of each picture. 


Address to Puzzle Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 350 North 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


We have eliminated from this contest all red tape and ex- 
pense to you, so please do not ask us questions. 


Only one set of answers allowed each contestant. 


Awards for answers to this set will be published in Photo- 
play Magazine. Look for this contest each month, 





Time: Late Summer. Scene 1. Village station. 
Miss Perkins and Lettie alight from train. 2. Garden 
walk to cottage door. They enter. 3. Bassett’s office. 
Close-up: Bassett. Bob enters. 4. Village station. 
Bassett meets Grace. 5. Bassett home. Bassett and 
Grace enter. 6. Grace in her room. 7. Close-up: 
Grace. 8. Fade in, Grace in city home with betrothed. 
9. Roadhouse. Grace sees her betrothed come out 
with flashy woman, both full. 10. Bassett lawn. Bob 
meets Grace. 11. Tennis court. Bob and Grace in 
game. 12. River road. Bob proposes to Grace. 13. 
Bassett office. Bassett dictates telegram. 
of telegram accepting order at price. 15. Bob gives 
telegram to messenger. 16. Factory front. Dog grabs 
telegram from messenger. 17. Dog drops telegram. 
18. Prosperous-looking man converses with Bob on 
street car. 19. Close-up of same with Bassett’s clerk 
in background. 20. Bassett’s office. Clerk reports 
seeing Bob with man. 21. Bassett writes Howard & 
Co. 22, Close-up: letter. 23. Close-up: reply. 24. 
Bassett discharges Bob. 25. Street. Grace cuts Bob. 

Time: Early winter. 26. Soiled telegram found 
and returned to Bassett. 27. Lettie, Bess and Bobby 


IN THIS SPECIAL SCENARIO) 


14, Close-up 














on way to school. 
letters and returns to Grace. 29. Miss Perkins dies. 
30. Lettie cared for by neighbors. 


28. Lettie drops package of love 


Time: 
ter’s. 


Midwinter. 31. Living room at Bob’s sis- 
Bob arrives for holidays. 32. Village street. 
Grace in cutter, horse running away, appears in dis- 
tance. Cut. 33. Onrushing express approaching cross- 
ing. Cut. 34. Grace drawing nearer. Bob appears. 
Cut. 35. Express rushing on. Cut. 36. Bob stops 
runaway just as— Cut. 37. Express rushes past. 

Time: Christmas Eve. 38. Sun setting, snow-cov- 
ered country. Bess, Bobbie and Don seen approach- 
ing, cemetery to right. 39. Don discovers Lettie on 
aunt’s grave. 40. Lettie doesn’t move. Don rushes 
off picture. 41. Bess and Bobby carry Lettie to road. 
42. Expressman takes them home. 43, Lettie tucked 
in bed. 44. Waifs singing carols. 45. Window. 
Bess, Bobby and Lettie feeding sparrows. 46. Bess, 
Bobby and Lettie feeding calf, chickens and rabbits. 
47. Living room. Grace brings present for Lettie, 
makes up with Bob and accepts him. 48. Bassett 
dining room. Bassett, Grace and Bob at Christmas 
dinner. 
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Sé; Hand. 


Where millions of people gather daily many amusing and interesting things are bound to happen. 


to contribute to this page. é 
words and must be written on only one side of the paper. 
and Heard”’ Dept., Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


OVIES 


We want our readers 


One dollar will be paid for each story printed. Contributions must not be longer than 100 
Be sure to include your name and address. ee? 
Owing to the large number of contributions to this department, it is 
impossible to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. 


Send to: ‘‘ Seen 


Therefore du not enclose postage or stamped envelopes as 


contributions will not be returned. 


A Natural Question 


N “The Moment Before,” the doctor was 

attending the Duke, who had fallen from 
his horse. Turning to the Duchess, the doctor 
said, “His Grace is fatally injured.” 

“Marian,” demanded a little girl behind me, 
“What part did it say was injured?” 

Mae Gendreau, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
® 


Always the Same! 


youve come back.” A lady in the audience 
burst out in a voice audible over half the 
theater, “Yes, Bryan always did come back.” 
Emma Thompson, Quincy, IIl. 
& 


It Comes Last, Anyhow 


HE society queen on the screen had just 
finished her breakfast. As she dipped her 
dainty fingers in the finger bowl, a girl re- 
marked to her companion: 
“Look, she’s puttin’ her 





AM and Bud 

disporting 
selves through various 
catastrophies, much to 
the delight of the 
small boys in_ the 
audience. The old 
lady in front smiled 
genially. 

“Yes,” she said to 
her companion, 
“Charlie Chaplin’s al- 
ways the same, but 


were 
them- 


hands in the soup.” 
“That ain’t soup,” re- 

plied her companion dis- 

gustedly, “that’s a demy 


tass.” 
J.B. Powell, 
Columbus, O. 
@ 
What the Trouble 


Was 


° HAT a nui- 
sance,” ex- 











somehow he always 

makes them laugh.” 

Jeannette P. Beard, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


i) 
The Retort 


Discourteous 
HILE at the 


“movies,” little 
Bobby had the mis- 
fortune to stub his 
toe on a seat and fall down. A kind old 
gentleman next to Bobby, wishing to be sym- 
pathetic, asked him: 

“How did you come to fall down?” 
Bobby replied indignantly, “I didn’t come to 
fall down; I came to see the show.” 


Mrs. M. K. L., Idaho. 
® 


Can't Lose Him 


Twas the last part of “The World’s Great 
Snare.” Myra comes back to the apartment 
and finds Bryan there. She says, “Oh, Bryan, 
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Scenario writer: 
comedy. 


sell it. 


It’s funny I can’t sell this 


Candid friend: Well, if it was funny you might 


claimed a man at a 
production of . “The 
Birth of a Nation,” as 
a young fop near him 
explained every 
action to his com- 
panion. 

‘Do you refer to 
me?”  threateningly 
demanded the fop. 

“Oh, no,” was the 
reply, “I referred to 
the musicians there, who keep up such a noise 
that I can’t hear your conversation.” 

Henry S. Johnson, New Haven, Conn. 


3) 
Wanted—a Husband 


LITTLE girl of three was watching a 

picture in which a little boy was playing. 

“T wish I had a brother,” she said wistfully. 

Her aunt smiled. “Why don’t you save 

your pennies and buy one?” she asked. 

The child looked at her and said earnestly, 
“IT can’t; I’m saving mine to buy a husband.” 
Alta M. Franklin, New York City. 
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promptly and often. 





envelope. 
Magazine, Chicago. 


OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers such as synopscs of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. There are hundreds of others ‘in line ” with you 
at the Questions and Answers window, so be considerate. 
This will make it both practical and pleasant to serve you 
Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. If 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed stamped 
Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 


























It is only 


Studio addresses 


Sign your full name 











Sitvya, Newark, N.J.—Thanks 
for your letter. Were it not for 
such as you, life would be a 
drab, dreary existence. Of 
course if you know that Petrova 
was married to Arthur Hoops, 
that Henry Walthall is a bach- 
elor, that Theda Bara is a native 
Saharaian and that F. X. B. is 


This 


writer. 





department will 
not consider anonymous 
communications. 
ters must contain the right 
name and address of the 


no Zeppelin has ever navigated 
that far. However, it is not un- 
patriotic to become attached to 
the American stars and your 
favorites are just as popular in 
England and the colonies as at 
home. Write Mr. Farnum, care 
of Fox, for a photo. 


All let- 








not married, why that ought to 
settle things right there and it is kind of you to 
try to set us right. You ask us if having five 
children isn’t “a little too much” and we can 
only refer you to Mr. Bushman himself. How’d 
you like to trade jobs with us sight unseen? 


Farnum is 
The former 


F. N., PAasapena, CAL.—William 
older than his brother Dustin. 
played in “Ben Hur” in 1907. 


A. E. S., Urica, N. Y.—Just as an offhand, or 
sidewalk opinion, we should say that wearing 
glasses would not prove a detriment to a pros- 
pective film actor unless he contemplated doing 
high dives or some other haz- 


N. P. C., Tucson, Artz.—No 
record of George Whittier. Lewis Stone was on 
the stage for years before venturing to the films. 
His first success was in “The Bird of Paradise.” 
How is the Old Pueblo anyway? 


MARIAN, SACRAMENTO, CaL.—If anyone had 
told us there was one woman in these United 
States and Canada who didn’t know— But what 
we started to say in answer to your query was 
that the man who plaved Frank Graham in “The 
Sparks of Fate’? was Francis X. Bushman. 


Myron, PHOENIX, Artz.—How tall is Ann 
Pennington? Why she isn’t tall at all; she’s 4 ft. 
8 inches short. 





ardous stunt. It would be awful, 
for instance, if you had to do 


It is the aim of this de- 


E. C. T., Brooktyn.—Your 


a high dive and being near- guesses are wrong on Kitty Gor- 
sighted, missed the water en- partment to enewer the don, Earle Williams, Mabel 
tirely; wouldn’t it? Mary | Same question but once in} Normand and Grace Cunard, 


Boland is not in pictures at pres- | an issue. 
ent. You will have to write 


Triangle about your other ques- 


If your initials 
do not appear look for the 
answer to your questions 


though of course Earle may be 
engaged without us knowing 
about it. But Kitty is_ still 


tion. Do we think our Shadow Mrs. Beresford (not Lady) and 
Stage “critic” is efficient? Oh, under the name of an- | the others have no husbands. 
so, so. Why? Want the job? other. For studio ad- ———— 
- ao - dresses consult the studio , 7 pe yer rye = a 
MarlE, TCHISON, AN.— . : vag s it spelled right? ad us 
Harold Lockwood’s self-executed directory in the advertis guessing for a while. Your 


autobiographical document de- 
clares that he is unmarried, 





ing section of this issue. 


words of praise are deeply appre- 








which ought to settle that argu- 

ment, for a month at least. Dorothy Davenport 
is with Universal. Elmer Clifton was opposite 
Dorothy Gish in “The Little School Ma’am.” Yes, 
Conway Tearle is “terribly handsome.” If he were 
more so he’d be awful pretty. He’s around thirty. 


Peccy, CatcAary, Atta.—You poor thing! It 
must be terrible to be so far away from London 
but just console yourself with the thought that 





ciated. The many letters we 
receive from New Zealand make 
your little island seem very close to us. 


Miami Fan, Miami, Fia.—Don’t write to us 
again on your boss’ time. Take your time next 
time and maybe the letter will be easier to 
decode. However, H. B. Warner is at the Ince 
studio, Culver City, Cal. Don’t know what has 
become of Walter. 
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D. W., Detta, O.—We have no record of Jane 
1915, nor of the play 
agree that “The Firing 


Fearnley since September, 
you mention. We quite 


Photoplay Magazine 


Universal City. 


mail. 


Line” would make a good photoplay. 


i. Re Sr. Lovu1s.— 
Norma Talmadge does not 
make a practice of an- 
swering letters. She gets 
too many of them, she 
says. Think letters to the 
others will bring results. 


M. E., LANCASTER, Pa.— 
Douglas Fairbanks is mar- 
ried and glad of it. Mary 
Pickford’s hair is not 
boughten. Yes, she was 
christened Smith. No, she 
has no children. No trou- 
ble. Come again. 


F. M. H., Tampa, Fra.— 
Vernon Steele played op- 
posite Marguerite, Clark in 
“Silks and Satins.” You 
must obtain permission 
from the author before 
scenarioizing it. 


MaseL, New GLaAscow, 
N. S.—Sorry, but we 
haven’t received the late 
measurements of the stars 
you are curious about. 
Miss Minter is about five 
feet, Marjorie Daw a lit- 
tle taller and Billie Burke 
about five feet four inches. 
Both Olga Petrova and 
Pearl White have green 
eyes. Always glad to hear 
from Nova Scotia. 


G. M., Erte, Pa.—Now 
listen, girlie; we can’t tell 
from a mere description 
whether or not you could 
ever become a movie ac- 
tress, and besides, there’s 
a rule against us giving 
any advice regarding em- 
ployment. You don't 
really know you can act, 
you just think so, as does 
every nine out of ten per- 
sons. Better try to content 
yourself in some other vo- 
cation. 


M. R., Grant’s Pass, 
Ore.—Can’t tell you defi- 
nitely what Jack Kerri- 
gan’s plans are. One day 
we are informed that he is 
to go into vaudeville and 
the next day he is form- 
ing his own movie com- 
pany, a la Clara Kimball 
Young, et al. Forrest 
Stanley is still with Mo- 
rosco-Pallas. He is not 
married at present. Theda 
Bara is single. Glad you 
think we’re the best of all. 
That makes it unanimous. 


SwEET SIXTEEN, 


England. 
stocking feet. 


Itt.—Herbert Raw- 
linson will be 31 this month and is a native of 
He is 6 feet high and weighs 175 in his 
Can’t say about the mayoralty of 


MARION, 


THE ANSWER MAN INTERVIEWS 
HIMSELF 


To interview myself I sallied out to where 
they keep insane, 

And as I gripped my hand I said: 
Are you here again?” 

“Yes, yes,” I cried in accents wild, 
only for the night.” 

“How odd!” I said and calmed me down, 
“Just lately you were right.” 

“I know,” was my reply to me, “but pause, 
and you shall hear 

Of what it was, and who it was that crooly 
sent me here.” 


“What! 
“But 


“It was,” I said, “the movie-nuts who dote 
on Wallie Reed, 

A form, a class I can’t define, sans reason, 
love or creed; 

From Mohawk, Maine, to Timbuctoo they 
take their pens in hand, 

And muss up all my waking hours by ask- 
ing, ‘Ain’t he grand ?’ 

And ‘yes’ I wrote a million times. 
stranger, do not scoff, 

A million times !—it’s true—and then—Ah 
then they took me off!” 


Ah, 


“But man,” I said, “was there nought else 
to drive you where you are?” 
And feeling sorry for myself I proffered a 


cigar. 

“Ah, yes,” I said, and took it then— 
Marguerite, la Clark! 

Because she lives, I turn and toss unsleep- 
ing in the dark. 

A million plus have written in to ask me, 
‘is she wed?’ 

My ‘NOS’ mean nought—they still write 
in. I wish that I were dead!” 


“the 


I poured myself a drink of rum and passed 
it in my cell, 

Then listened for myself to start the story 
that I’d tell. 

“And Kerrigan,’ I soon resumed, 
ask me if he’s tied. 

Two million times I’ve written ‘No’—and 
still they think I lied. 

House Peters is the other cause, they ask 
me ‘ain’t he dear ?’ 

And coming eighty times a day—that’s 
why, old man, I’m here!” 


“they 


I jotted down my own strange notes, then 
bid myself good-bye, 

But ere I’d gone a dozen feet I caught my 
eagle eye. 

“Say this for me,” I said to me, 
my fevered palm, 

“That if the fans will not restrain from 
breaking up my calm 

By questions such as these 
others I could tell, 

I’ll never be myself again—I NEVER 
WILL GET WELL!” 


and shook 


above and 


(continued on page 148) ,¥3 


ence Dagmar is still with Lasky. 
related to Ernest Joy. Anita King was married 
to an auto race driver who died. Glad you like 
Bessie Barriscale and Pauline Frederick. 
former is 26 and was born in New York City. 


Any time you just can’t wait, 
send a two-cent stamp and you'll get a reply by 


H. W., Decatur, Itt.— 
So you thought that be- 
cause she was a diva that 
we ought to print some 
beach pictures of Geral- 
dine Farrar. Well, we 
were willing, but the pic- 
tures never came. 


A. B., MINNEAPOLIS.— 
Alice Taafe is at Cuiver 
City, Cal., with the Ince 
company. 


STANLEY, YorRK, Pa.— 
Charley Chaplin is not 
married. Don’t think he 
is even contemplating mat- 
rimony, while the cost of 
living is so high. Sorry, 
but we can’t settle your 
argument about Fox and 
Metro pictures. Both make 
good pictures—sometimes. 


MurieL M., Victoria, 
AustraLia.—If we were 
giving prizes for the best 
letter received each month, 
you would be this month’s 
winner. Wonder why it is 
that some of our best let- 
ters come from Australia; 
can you enlighten us? 
Every line of it was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. You have 
our most sincefe wishes 
for a successful career. 
No, the Lind and Wayne 
girls are not related and 
when the picture was tak- 
en they were with Key- 
stone. Ben Wilson spends 
most of his time directing 
Universal films. He was 
on the stage ten years; 
is nearly six feet tall, 
weighs 180 pounds, has 
black hair and brown eyes. 
We have no other data 
concerning him. Wish we 
had more space for you. 


Preccy, GLens. FALLs, 
N. Y.—Bessie Love was 
born in Texas about sev- 
enteen years ago. Pearl 
White is of Italian and 
Irish descent. Alice 
Joyce will appear next in 
Vitagraph’s “The Battle 
Cry of War.” 


MIss 


MoviE MAb, 
BERKELEY, 


CaLt.—So you 
thing PHOTOPLAY gives 
more real information 
than all of the other mag- 
azines put together? Well, 
that’s nice of you, and we 
must admit the truth of 
your remark. Think Flor- 
She is not 


The 
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NEWEST 
of Fashion's footwear fan cles 


Combining faultless style with wonderful comfort 


Model No. 456. The “Albion.” Has a 
vamp of tan Russia and a top of brown 
suede—a decidedly rich looking combina- 
tion. 


Model No. 457. The “Coralie.” Acharm- 
ing new dress boot in a delicate shade of 
grey suede. Comes also in black glaze kid. 


These and many other equally charming 
models are ready at the Red Cross dealer’s 








in your town—each one with the wonder- 
ful “bends with your foot” comfort. Go 
see them. Try them on. Red Cross Shoes 
are sold everywhere at $4.50, $5 and $6— 
some as low as $4, others from $8 to $12, 
depending on materials and patterns. 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 


Sent without charge. It illustrates and describes 
the correct models for Fall in all materials. With 
it we will send you the name of your nearest Red 
Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 
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War Brides 
(Continued from page 54) 


reputation. Even Joan had never been 
friendly toward her, for it was not pos- 
sible. Conscious of her unpopularity, she 
had repulsed the advances of even the few 
kind souls who would have been glad to 
help her. Yet, lurking somewhere beneath 
the forbidding exterior, there beat the 
heart of a woman, and these were the days 
when a subtle realization of kinship thrilled 
sympathetically between all who had ever 
known the kiss of a lover or the caress of 
ason. It was inevitable that Joan and her 
jailer should have a few words of common- 
place conversation, if only as a matter of 
routine. From that it was only a step to 
the discussion of mutual interests, and the 
subject uppermost in the minds of all the 
people. Joan, the mantle of prophecy on 
her shoulders, soon had made a disciple of 
the pariah. 

This, however, made little difference in 
her position. No visitors were permitted 
to enter the jail, and as the Captain came 
daily to see that she was still in her cell, 
there was nothing to be gained by an 
escape. It would only have meant self- 
imprisonment in some hiding place, perhaps 
less comfortable than the jail. For with 
this new friend she had made, now in per- 
fect sympathy with her, the days did not 
drag as slowly as they might, and every 
possible comfort was provided. 

One day the jailer came excitedly back 
to the prison, after a trip to the military 
headquarters for supplies. 

“Joan, Joan,” she whispered, breath- 
lessly, ‘I’ve heard some interesting news. 
The King will pass through the village 
next week.” 

“The King!” 

“Ves. Don’t you think there’s some way 
we could get your friends to ask him to 
pardon you?” 

Joan shook her head. 
too great. 
women.” 

“Well, if there’s anything I can do—” 
and the jailer stopped short and turned 
away, ashamed that she had betrayed her 
feelings, so strongly had her habit of 
aloofness fastened itself upon her. 

Far into the night Joan tossed upon her 
bed, pondering. The King was coming. 
Something should be made of that. It was 
an opportunity that might never return. 
Certainly the King should be received with 


“No, my offense is 
I’ve told the truth to the 


all due honor by the women to whom he 
had assigned this great duty of making 
future wars possible. At last the idea came. 
Unable to wait until morning Joan called 
to her jailer. The woman rubbed her eyes, 
yawned, grumbled, but at the first word 
she was wide awake. 

“No, no, no,” she protested. 
They would kill me.” 

Joan refused to have her plea set aside so 
easily, and poured her heart into the task 
of persuading this strange creature to 
redeem her life in one daring act. At 
length she saw the woman slowly bow her 
head. The battle was won. 

“They'll kill me, but I’ll do it. Come,” 
and the gaunt outcast unlocked the door of 
Joan’s cell. 

When Bragg visited the jail the follow- 
ing morning, it was empty. Prisoner and 
keeper both had disappeared. A search 
was instituted, but no trace was to be 
found of either. Bragg suspected that 


“T dare not. 


some of the women who denied having seen 
the fugitives were not telling the truth, but 
there was nothing to be done. 


HE next few nights, if there had been 

vigilant sentries sufficient to have 
patrolled the entire village, they might have 
seen a slim, heavily cloaked figure darting 
from one house to another. But patrols 
were considered unnecessary, for the village 
was a long distance from the frontier, and 
they would have ample warning of the 
approach of anenemy. As for Joan, Bragg 
was not unwilling to abandon the search. 
If she only kept quiet, it made no difference 
where she was. 

Joan, however, was not keeping quiet. 
She never had been so active. Whatever 
she had done in the past was as nothing 
to the new task she had assumed. But she 
succeeded in so impressing upon all the 
women the necessity of absolute secrecy, 
that no solemn obligation of fraternal order 
was ever held more inviolate than their 
promise to Joan not to betray the plan. 

The day of the King’s visit arrived, and 
the small troop which was quartered in the 
village rode out to meet him. Scarcely had 
the last man disappeared in the distance, 
than there poured from the houses a great 
stream of women, draped from head to 
foot in black. This, in itself, was in 
direct disobedience to the royal command. 
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The Christmas Gift 
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At the beginning of the war it was decreed 
that no person should wear mourning, or in 
any way publicly give evidence of their 
grief for their loved ones. The King knew 
that the cumulative effect of such witnesses 
to the awful cost of the war would be to 
arouse the people in the interests of peace. 
So now the women had disobeyed the order, 
and not alone those who had lost husbands, 
fathers and sons in battle, but all the wo- 
men of the village had draped themselves 
in this sombre garb. 

Joan was here, there, everywhere. Her 
genius for leadership made it a simple 
matter for her to form the women into a 
long, double line, and they set out slowly, 
on foot, in the direction from which the 
King would approach, chanting in wailing 
tones. Like a great black ribbon they 
_wound slowly along the road, until at 
length the sound of a bugle told them that 
the King was near. 

As the royal advance guard rounded the 
shoulder of a hill, they reined up their 
horses, rubbed their eyes, and stared in 
astonishment. Casting military discipline 
to the winds, they shouted to those behind, 
and were soon joined by their officers. 
Bragg was among them. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. ‘“The King 
must not see this. Stop him.” 

But it was no easy matter to stop the 
King, and a still harder one to disperse 
the women. They had not dared go this 
far to scatter at the first order. Even 
Bragg, desperate as he was, dared not ride 
them down, these hundreds of women. 
While he was still shouting and threaten- 
ing, the King rounded the turn in the road. 
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Angry as the ruler was at the scene, he 
was no less curious. Spurring his horse into 
a gallop he rode up to the head of the 
procession of women. 

“Your Majesty,” said Bragg, as he 
saluted, “it is all the work of that woman 
at their head. She escaped from jail a few 
nights ago. She is a traitor, but for a cer- 
tain reason which I will explain later, I 
did not have her shot. I have been too 
lenient, and I crave Your Majesty’s par- 
don. I will now make amends.” He 
turned to Joan. ‘Lead these women whom 
you have deluded, back to the village, or I 
will order you shot here and now.” 

Joan stepped forward a few paces, and 
faced the King, ignoring Bragg. 

“In the name of these women I present a 
petition to Your Majesty,” she began, in 
clear, steady tones. ‘‘Nay, not a petition— 
a demand. We call upon you to bring this 
war to anend. ‘This, we cannot compel you 
to do, but we—these women and their 
sisters throughout your kingdom—can pre- 
vent future wars, because without us there 
can be no soldiers for future armies. You 
have taken my husband, but I will not give 
you my child. This is the message I bring 
you in the name of womanhood.” 

She ceased speaking, and in the silence 
which followed stepped back, drew from 
beneath the folds of her cloak the revolver 
Franz had left her, and, pressing it to her 
heart, looked upward and said: 

“Franz—my beloved—you told me to 
be brave and strong.” 

With the last word she pulled the trig- 


ger. She had delivered her message to the 
King. 
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Oliver Aquney Made ¢ 
My Whole Business Grow— 


“I own a bookstore in a town of 11,000 people. Three years agoI became 


| “How An 


the local agent for the Oliver Typewriter Company. It was a lucky day for 


me. Not merely because I have sold one Oliver for every fifty inhabitants 
in this town, and made the large commission, but because I became a part of the Oliver 
sales organization. That means that the company has given me advantages whichI could 
not have gained elsewhere. In other words, they enrolled me in their sales school and 
gave me a new business education. They told me how other men had made successes 
and how to avoid common difficulties. The Oliver traveling representatives came to 
see me and gave me additional pointers. They gave me a bigger and broader vision 
of modern business, and I learned the value of getting ideas from others. With 
some of my first earnings I took a trip to Chicago to visit the general offices and 
to get a lot of ideas from the big bookstores in the city. 


dollars earned in commissions. The new 
Oliver Nine is a big seller and makes lots 
of friends. Hundreds of thousands of 
Olivers are in use. Many of the greatest 

businesses of the country use Olivers ? 


“All this experience has been of great 
value to me and I now do the biggest busi- 
ness in a town of this size for many states 
around. Oliver gave me the big idea and 
I have applied it not only to the Oliver 
agency but in my own line.’’ throughout. We permit agents to ? 

This is merely one of many stories that sell on our famous 17-cents-a-day 
might be told by Oliver agents. Others will Plan. To ambitious men and wo- ° 
tell of the things they have bought with Menweofferexclusiveterritories, gf 












Oliver commissions. Some might tell how 
the Oliver paid for a college education. 
Thousands of Oliver agents in all parts of 
the country have shared in the millions of 


Our national advertising campaign reaches practically every town ? 


in this country and Canada. 


If you want to begin to win, write to us today for our proposi- 


which means that inquiries and 
prospects therein are given 
tothem. Wedonot compete 
with our agents—we co- 
operate with them. 


, Oliver 
Typewriter Co. 


1378 Oliver 


Typewriter Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 


I want to know more 


tion. If your territory is open and you can show us that you 


are responsible, you may get the local agency for the Oliver 0? Name ....--------- 
typewriter. Of course, in each case it is first-come, first: 
served, so we suggest no delay. Someone might get 0 eee 


ahead of you. Quick action generally pays—so act now. yd 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


about an Oliver agency, 
as I believe I could handle 
one successfully. 


The Victoria Cross 


(Continued from page 104) 


a state of feeble terror. It was evident that 
the revolution was nothing but ineffectual 
rebellion. Azimoolah and Seerek had quar- 
reled bitterly over the former’s murderous 
policies, the Maharajah realizing that his 
consent to his ‘‘General’s’ assassinations 
had cost him his title, his place and his 
property forever, probably his liberty, and 
possibly his life. 

Darkness had scarcely fallen when Sir 
Allan Strathallan and the rescue regiment 
crashed suddenly into the feeble, straggling 
trio at a turn of the road. 

In the red day which followed British 
soldiers avenged the murdered English 
women and children. One meal, and 
Major Seton was with them. 

When he returned, Strathallan met him, 
with his usual pompous awkwardness. 
Seton expected more thunderous vitupera- 
tion—but he did not care, now. Joan loved 
him, and was she not safe? 

“Colonel Seton,’ began the blustering 
knight, “my daughter has been making a 


fool of herself carrying around a Victoria 
Cross which belongs to you. I have 
ordered her to restore it to you immediately.” 

“T asked her to keep it, sir,’ replied 
Seton. And at that curiosity ran away with 
him completely. ‘You have spoken to so 
many officers this morning, Sir Allan, that 
I fear you made a mistake. You addressed 
me, you know, as Colonel—” 

“Silence, sir!” roared  Strathallan. 
“Think I’m an idiot, giving wrong titles 
like some cannibal king? I said Colonel 
Seton, and I meant Colonel Seton, for you 
are Colonel Seton.” 

Just then Joan appeared. 

“Sir Allan,” ventured Ralph, ‘much as 
I prize my decoration and my new rank, 
there is one thing I want more than—” 

“Take her, sir, take her!” interrupted 
her father. ‘‘You’ve earned her, as well as 
your new title and your ornaments. And I 
believe she’ll be fool enough to love you.” 

“But, Ralph,” protested Joan, plain- 
tively, “I’m not a thing!” 
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Send Only $1 
For This ILLINOIS Watch 


Your Dollar Back in a Month—if You Wish 








- To 10,000 Men Only 


Once a year we buy 10,000 of these wonderful 
Illinois Watches. This 17-Jewel Model, with a 20- 
year Gold-Filled case. 


We offer those watches at $13.75—terms $1 down 
and a yearto pay. Our object is to open up 10,000 
new charge accounts. 


But we offer only 10,000. If you fail to get one 
by delay, you will have to wait a year. 


How We Profit 


This offer, of course, leaves us very slight profit. 
But we have an enormous Jewelry Department. 
And we supply two million homes with House 
Furnishings. 

If we get you started—get you to open a charge 
account here—you will buy here all your life. That 
is why we offer this Watch bargain. It will last you 
a lifetime. And every time you look at it, it will 
remind you that you have an account with us. 


Thirty Days’ Trial 


You know this Watch. The best jewelry con- 
cerns all over the country handle and recommend it. 
It is made by the Illinois Watch Co., Springfield, Ill. 
—one of the greatest and oldest watch concerns in 
the country. 

But we send the Watch on trial. Wear it 30 days. 
If you are not satisfied with your bargain, send it 
back, 

Send us only $1 when you order. If you don’t 
like the watch, we will send the dollar back. If you 
do like it, send us $1a month. That will give you 
over a year to pay. 

No references required. We will gladly trust you. 
Express will be prepaid. 


But don’t wait. These 10,000 
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Our Price*13= 


Only $1 Down 
A Whole Year to Pay 


This watch has a 17-jeweled movement—it is 
a perfect timekeeper. The price seems impos- 
sible. But we guarantee this watch to have 17 
fine jewels, and to be a genuine Illinois watch, 
exactly the same as sold in jewelry stores. 


The case is a 20-Year Gold-Filled Case. That 
is, itis warranted for 20 years. It is open-face 
and a beauty. The back is handsomely en- 
graved. It has a screw back and bezel, so it is 
positively dust-proof. 


The watch is guaranteed for 25 years. We 
send with this watch this guarantee certificate. 
Think of that—only $13.75 for almost a lifetime 
of perfect watch service. The watch is a perfect 
timekeeper. No better timekeepers were ever 
made than the 17-jeweled Illinois. 
who knows watches knows this. 


If you want to sell this watch back to us, after 
30 days’ use, we will return every cent that you 
pay on it. 


Every man 





watches will go very fast. And this 
will be your only chance for a year to 
get such a fine-watch bargain. Send 
us the coupon now. 
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(Continued from page 140) 

N. M., Pittssura.- 

played Freneau in 
him care Kleine. 


-Yep. Same David Powell 
“Gloria’s Romance.” Address 


M. S., DAnviLLeE, Va.—Gene Gauntier has re- 
tired from the screen, we _ believe. Arthur 
Johnson died in January after a long illness. 


Gartic, St. Louis.—Gee, but you ask some 
foolish questions. If it means anything in your 
young life however we will inform you con- 
fidentially, of course, that Crane Wilber is more 
“beautiful” than we. Sorry to tell you though, 
that he is a married man and his wife is not the 
blonde who plays opposite him. 


Mrs. Re1nm, New YorKk.—We have no record 
of any boy of the names you mention. 


Winnie D., New Yorx.—Gertie Bambrick re- 
tired from the pictures when she married Mar- 
shal Neilan. They are now separated. 


Ariz. Pat, Los AnGELEs, Cat.—The Sheriff in 
“The Desperado,” Universal, is Jack Holt. 


R. B., BRooktyn.—The doctor in “Still Waters” 
with Marguerite Clark was Robert Vaughn. 
Haven’t seen anything of him lately. The ranch 
owner who married Gladys Hulette in “When 
She Played Broadway” was Howard Mitchell. 
Did you see the story about Gladys in the 
November issue? 


K. O. R., Warrenton, N. C.—Billie Rhodes is 
not the wife of Ray Gallagher. All of the play- 
ers you mention are in their early twenties. 
Edna Mayo is not Frank’s sister. Joyce Moore is 
his wife. 


BABBETTE, BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Now, looka 
here, Jessie, we don’t mind being sworn at, but 
don’t call us “Fair one!” Or you'll need a 
nom de guerre instead of a nom de plume. Sup- 
pose you saw Mildred Harris in the November 
issue, yes? Fairbanks twins seem to be on a 
vacation. We always aim to have new photo- 
graphs in the art section, so quite naturally they 
seem new to you. Glad also that you like “Plays 
and Players.” Cal York is one of our favorite 
authors. 


K. M. H., St. Lovis.—Charles Ray, William 
Desmond and Frank Keenan are respectively in, 
early twenties, early thirties and early fifties. 
3essie Barriscale’s husband is Howard Hickman. 
Carlyle Blackwell is with World. Just what do 
you mean whey you say “it is very amusing to 
read this department ?”’ 


Harriet, Louisvitte, Ky.—Says: “Looks like 
if they were interested in the players, they would 
remember what they read about them,” referring 
to some of these who ask questions which are 
answered in nearly every issue of the magazine. 
“Sunday” was filmed by the World with Reine 
Davies in the lead but we have no record of 
the other you mention. Sure, come again. 


VALERIE, MILWAUKEE.—Crane Wilbur is mar- 
ried. Don’t know about Mae Gaston. Vim com- 
pany at Providence, 


ROSELLA, West_ PuHILADELPHIA.—Of course, 
you’re not rude. We've already published stories 
about some of the favorites you mention and no 
doubt the others will appear in time. Mrs. Bryant 
Washburn was known to the public as Mable 
Forest before she retired. 
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Everything you write, letter, 
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UNDERWOOD Visible Typewriter 


Prove it by asking us to send you one of 'these ma- 
chines for an absolutely free ten-day trial. No obliga- Should you decide to keep machine, rent it or if you 
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At Less Than Half Price 
An unusual opportunity to buy the one accepted stand- pay for six months will be applied on purchase price. 
ard typewriter of America at a sensational money- Your name on a postal brings full particulars about 
saving. Then, remember that every cent of rental you our Bargain Offer and Special FREE Offer No.553. 
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Lity1an, Hartrorp, Conn.—The fairy queen’s G. E., WincHEsTER, InD.—You probably missed 
name is not given in the cast. Douglas Fair- the issue that contained the Hart interview. 
banks and Jewel Carmen are still with Fine Arts Don’t know Grace Cunard’s husband. Barbara 
and playing at the Hollywood studio. Tennant has not appeared in a photoplay for 

~ about a year. Glad you like us. 

HonoL_uLvuan, BerkeLey, Cat.—Never heard a 
of the play you mention. Perhaps you have the Litt1an, Kansas City.—Cleo Madison is not 
title wrong. House Peters is appearing quite married at present. Herbert Rawlinson’s wife is 
regularly now. Did you see him in “The Rail Roberta Arnold, of the speaking stage. Yes, 
Rider” and in “The Velvet Paw?” Yes, he's Frank Newburg is the husband of Jane Novak. 
married and happy. Can’t we do anything else Hobart Henley is not married, we believe. 
for you? ~ 
: —_——_— F. G. F., Cu1caco.—Yes, there is such an actor 

R. C. M. Muncie, Inp.—Wallace Reid and as Francis Ford, but a list of the films in which 
Charles Ray are excellent selections. And do we — he has appeared would fill half of this book. 
understand that you are playing Tom Forman for ee a , es ge 
third place? His picture has appeared in the art Marcuerite, CALuMET, Micu.—Warren Kerri- 
section recently. Want one? Hazel Belford was $84" is not married and not even thirty. Anna 
the girl who married Charley Ray in “The Little's husband is Alan Forrest, who is Mary 
Deserter.” Miles Minter’s leading man. Edward Coxen, we 
believe, is married, but we have no documentary 


ae f. 
C. S., PortLanp, Ore.—Maud Gilbert played er 


with William Farnum in “Samson.” She is not 


: . i R. D., CONNELLSVILLE, Pa.—Theda Bara is 
in the films now, we believe. 


single; so is Earle Williams. Mrs. Bushman is 
are nee not an actress. Hart was never with Universal. 

MarGUERITE, Mt. Hores, Wis.—Perhaps the Stanton left Universal about eight months ago. 

person who berated the moving pictures so bit- You'll have to ask Vitagraph why Earle and 

terly was not successful on = shadow stage. Anita are not in the same company. 

What do you think? Maude George is 26 years 


old, a native of Riverside, Cal., and five feet, Eppiz, Ironton, O.—Whaddayeh mean, Solo- 
seven inches in height. She was on the stage mon? Wasn’t November even better’n October ? 
before beginning a film career. Ruth Roland and Frank Mayo are still with 


— Balboa and will probably appear together regu- 
Frances, Los AnGetes, Cat.—Tom Forman larly. You are a gentleman of discriminating 
was the drug clerk in “Public Opinion.” Always _ taste, so as to say. 
glad to answer your questions. 


- a ; Rose, RuMrorp, Mre.—Sorry we can’t send you 
EMERSON, Montreat.—John Emerson is a a picture of the Laughing Mask. See the Creigh- 


native of Ohio—Sandusky. See page 50 in the ton Hale story in the November issue of PuHoto- 
November PHOTOPLAY. PLAY. 
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No. 414—$20 ARE WORN BY 


atime = PEARL «WHITE 


Beautiful Diamond Sent On Approval. 
N _L -% 

© 420—$50 TONEY DOWN—NO OBLIGATION-Pay as you can- 
Every diamond is especially selected, blue 
white, perfect cut, with which we will furnish 
a guarantee certificate attesting its quality and ' 
value and we will allow you 74% increase value 
any time you wish to exchange. Order any dia 
mond from our catalog; when received, if not 
absolutely satisfactory, return it. 


OUR CREDIT TERMS 
20% down—10% monthly a 
You enjoy every advantage in price and quality. Let us send you our beautiful & 
new 72-page De Luxe Catalog 42, also request blank which enables you te 
order any article of jewelry on free examination. NO MONEY IN ADVANC E. & 
verything at rock bottom prices direct to you. NO fi 
DEALERS, NO MIDDLEMEN. Get the beautiful 


things you want NOW— pay later, on such easy terms 
that you don’t notice the cost. 


L. W. SWEET & COMPANY, Inc., 


Dept. 42, 2 & 4 Maiden Lane, New York City 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
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The American Girl a 


gs home and abroad, is famed 


Upp Wyo for her beauty, her grace and her 
Mi fly, charming feminine ways. 


Y 
All that is characteristic of the 
typical American Girl is exquisitely portrayed 
by the famous artist, Mr. Frank H. Desch, 
in the Pabst Extract American Girl Calendar for 1917. The 
face, the form, the pose, the costume, the freshness and 
charm of vigorous youth—make a composite picture of womanly 
beauty that calls forth the admiration and praise of everyone. 


This beautiful art panel—shown in illustration 
herewith—is seven inches wide, thirty-six inches long. It is litho- 
graphed in twelve shades and tints, harmoniously blended, and 
makes a pleasing and attractive decoration for any room or office. 


No advertising matter whatever—not even the title 
or months—is printed on the front. Scores of calendars, far less artistic, 
are sold in art stores at prices ranging up to a dollaror more. But we 
send you this calendar free, asking you to pay only the cost of packing 
and mailing, hoping that it will remind you that 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 
‘Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks”’ 


—that it is a natural tonic which enriches the blood, rebuilds the 
wasted tissues of the body, steadies the nerves and tones the entire 

system. Being a perfect blending of the extract of choicest 
,, malt and hops with iron, it is nature’s own builder and re- 
7’, invigorator—a splendid tonic recommended by leading physi- 
4 cians for nursing mothers, convalescents, anaemics, all who 
44 are run down from any cause, and as a revitalizer for the aged. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being ‘‘Pabst’’ 


The U. S. Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract 
as an article of medicine—not an alcoholic beverage. 


This Calendar Is Free 


To obtain one it is merely necessary to send us ten 
cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred) to cover the 
cost of packing and mailing. Each year the de- 
mand for these attractive art calendars grows 
greater, so send early to avoid disappointment. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 
Department 21 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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ANY WATCH want 
on CREDIT 


19172 Models 


WALTHAM 
HAMILTON 


Sst 30DaysFrectTrial 
No Money Down 


Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 


You take no chances with me. I am “Square Deal"* Miller and I 
trust the people. That is why | am doing the greatest Credit Watch, 
Diamond and Jewelry business in the country. Suppose you want any 
one of the country’s best makes of watches? Name any one, I have it for 
you. Nomoney Down, Express Prepaid. A full month to carry It in 
your pocket and the easiest of Long Time Payments. That's the test that 
tells. All these watches GUARANTEED 25 YEARS 


i Smash the Terms 


No References Demanded 


My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit, with no red 
tape, notes or collectors. All unnecessary detail left out. 


An *“*Open Charge’? Account 
the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No matfer where you 
live or what your income is, you can now own the finest watch, a beau- 
tiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Send me your name and address so I can mail you, Free and postpaid, 
the most beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I want you to have 
this book. It’sagem. It illustrates all makes of valuable Watches, 
Elegant Genuine Diamonds, and a vast asortment of Beauti- 4 

ful Jewelry, all on the easiest and most liberal terms. 


Square Deal MILLER 


PRES. 
771 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Fine Diamonds 

Our diamonds are all per- 
fect cut beautiful stones, white 
in color and lots of fire. 


Fine Diamonds 


You cannot buy by mail 
better diamonds at any price 
than we are selling on credit. 














FREE CATALOG COUPON 
SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 
772 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me your 1917 Catalog and explain fully your 80 Day 
Trial Plan and Easy Terms 











H. B., Rocuester, N. Y.—The studio scenes in 
“The American Beauty” were taken at the 
Morosco-Pallas studio in Los Angeles and the 
models were members of the company. We do 
not know if the story was published. 


Bittie, New Yorx.—It will be a different cast 
in the sequel to “The Diamond from the Sky” 
which is now in process of filming at Santa 
Barbara. You are probably right about Miss 
Williams. Mary Fuller is not married. Why not 
speak to the manager of your favorite theater 
about “Gloria’s Romance” if you like it so well? 


Dorotuy.—Camille Astor is now with Selig 
and will next be seen in “The Garden of Allah.” 
Her photograph appeared in the October Puoro- 
PLAY with some biographical facts. 


SHERRILL ApMIRER.—Picture of your favorite 
is now on the fire. Coming up soon. 


Pec, New York City.—Mrs. House Peters 
(Mae King) is not in the pictures. That’s a 
good quartet you picked, Peters, Hart, Rawlin- 
son and Ethel Clayton. 


Litt1AN, Hartrorp, Conn.—John Bowers 
played opposite Mary Pickford in “Hulda from 
Holland.” Jewel Carmen is with Fine Arts and 
at this moment is playing in Fort Lee, N. J. 


HeLen, SHARON, Pa.—Don’t know what became 
of Casey. Maybe he struck out. Mare McDer- 
mott will appear with Alice Joyce in her first 
Vitagraph picture. Bobby Connelly was the boy 
in “The Suspect” and S. Rankin Drew was 
Anita Stewart’s husband in that film. Miss 
Stewart has just recovered from an attack of 
typhoid. So Theda sent you a nice photo? Well, 
father was right. 


Martua, Los ANnGeELEs.—That was another 
magazine in which you saw the statement that 
Harold Lockwood and May Allison were mar- 
ried so do not hold us responsible for it. They’re 
not. 


Rutu Eien, Detroit.—Bessie Love should be 
addressed, care Fine Arts Company, Los Angeles. 
Better forget your film star dream and stick with 
the school books a while longer. 


Tue GusHERS, Brooktyn.—Where did you get 
that flock of big words? Were it not for them 
we would have adhered to the rule which provides 
that all letters must contain the name and address 
of the writer, or go into the waste basket un- 
answered. However, Bessie Barriscale is twenty- 
six years old and married. Dustin Farnum’s 
sweetheart in “Davy Crockett” was Winifred 
Kingston. Clara Kimball Young’s latest picture 
is “The Common Law.” Robert Warwick was 
thirty-eight years old in October. 


C. K., Grimssy, Ont.—Naturally, the “old 
home town” would be interested in following the 
successful career of Wilfred Lucas. Address him 
at Fine Arts, Los Angeles. 


Litte, Concorpta, Kan.—Sorry that your 
message could not have been delivered to 
Mr. Hoops. Presume you saw in the papers the 
sad news of his death in New York in Sep- 
tember. 


Motuiz, GoLprieLtp, Nrev.—Judging from the 
fact that he was born in St. Louis, and that his 
parents’ name was Von Der Butz, we deduce the 
fact that Edwin August is of German descent. 
He’s not married. Thanks for your good wishes. 
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Tabulator Stops. Adjustable Paper Guide Forced Alignment Fork === 


I want, through this advertise- 
a Platen Release ment, toestablish as friendly busi- 
° ness relations with you as I possi- 
, ; Line Space blycan. I want you to realizealso 
Adius ment that it is my earnest effort and 
a J} intention to give you full honest 
value for every dollar that you 
spend with me. This is the only 
way I can succeed. My advertise- 
ment has appeared in magazines 
continuously for more than four 
years. 


I am building up my business on 
the ye of good value and 
square dealings. am saving 

Carriage Return thousands of satiofied customers 
+ thousands of dollars, by supply- 
and Automatic ing perfect —late style—visible 
writing—typewriters, at remark- 
ably low prices. 
All my transactions are handled 
throughout by personal corres- 
pondence I assure you every 
courtesy and consideration in 
‘ FT <a ae od a with me, Your 
. _ a order will have my prompt, care- 
Ribbon Reverse - & mee ful, personal attention. I will be 
Ribbon Shift & ‘. 5 WRITER VO glad to do business with you. 


Stencil Cutter 1 earn BOR - Q Sy ithe 
Tabulator Bar 


TYPEWRITER SENSATION, 


Free TRIAL—Use As You Pay 


Send me only $2.50 a month until the low total price of 
$48.80 is paid, and the machine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. Do not rent a 


machine when you can pay $2.50 a month and own one. Think of it— Buying a 
$100.00 machine for $48.80. Cash price, $45.45. Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


“visite” LC. SMITH 


Perfect machines, Standard Size, Single Shift Keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement — 
universally used in teaching the touch system. The entire line of writing completely visible at all 
times, has the tabulator,the two color ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bearing 
carriage action, ball bearing shift action,in fact every late-style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to you 
with everything complete, tools, cover, operating book and instructions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra to buy. 
You cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you have i a eRe 
seen it. I have sold several thousand of these pestont latest style machines at this bargain 
rice, and every one of these thousands of satisfied customers had this beautiful, strictly up-to- H A SMITH 
ate machine on five days’ free trial before deciding to buy it. I will send it to you f.o.b. © ° 


Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the Room 851-231 N. Fifth Ave. 
greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You won’t want to return it AGO, ILL. 
after you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere. CHICAGO, 


- oftin: =e the Model No.4 L.0. 
mi ~U. BD. 1Cca as de- 
You Take No Risk—Put In Your Order Now sme ob. chiceee os 2; 
fe will pay you the $40.00 balance 
When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take the machine of theS ECIAL $48.80 purchase 
for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, price, at _ the rate of $2.50 per 
keep it and send me $2.50 a month until my bargain price of $48.80 is paid. If you a eee to » ¥Y in a 
don’t want it, return it to the express agent, receive your $8.80 and return the be oe * , a 
r 7 - ~ P stood that I have five days in which 
machine tome. I will pay the return express charges. This machine is guaran- to examine and try the typewriter. If 
teed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over one hundred thousand I choose not to keep it I will carefully 
people own and usethese typewriters and think them the bestever manufactured. repack it and return it to the express 
“ va - “ae . p . agent. It is understood that you give the 
The supply at this price is very limited, the price will probably be raised standard guarantee for one year. 
when my next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. Fill in the coupon 
today—mail to me—the typewriter will be shipped promptly. There is no 
red tape. I employ no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is 
simply understood that I retain title to the machine until the full $48.80 
is paid. You cannot lose. it is the greatest typewriter opportunity you 
= ever have. Do not send me one cent. Get the coupon in the mails 
ay — sure. 


HARRY A. SMITH, 851-231 N. Fifth Ave, Chicago 


When you write to advertisers pleas: mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Une our easy payment plan, you can quickly own a hand- 
some Burrowes Billis rd pod y cd T. Table. No special room is 
needed. The Table can be mounted on dining or library table 
or on its own legs or stand, and quickly set aside when not in use. 








Billiard and Pool Tables 


are superbly built, and adapted to the most scientific play. 
Great experts say that the Burrowes Regis High-Speed Rubber 
ushions are the best made. 
Prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more down 
and a small amount each mont izes of Tables range up to 
4'4x9 ft. (standard). Balls, cues, and full playing equipment, free. 


pap Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns. “ea 
You may inspect em before ordering, if you wish. 


No Red Tape On receipt of first installment we will 
ship Table. Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, 
and on its receipt we will refund your de posit. This insures 
you a free trial. Write tor catalog giving prices, terms, etc. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co., 181 awe, St, Portland, Me. 
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Made without alcohol. Use only @ drop. 
Concentrated Flower Drops bottle like 
picture with long glass stopper. Rose, Violet, 
Crabapple, $1.50; Lily of the Valley, $1.75. 
Send 20c silver, stamps for miniature bottle. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
- 


leger 


Flower Drops 


Flower Drops also comes in Perfume form 
made with alcohol in the above odors. also in 
Mon Amour and Garden Queen, the latest, 
$1.00 an ounce at druggists or by mail. Send 
stamps or currency. Money back if not 
pleased. Send $1.00 for Souvenir box, 6—25c 
t bottles same size as picture; different odors, 


EXACT | SIZE OF BOT TLE PAUL RIEGER, | 198! First St., San Francisco 











An Weal Geleee ld 


The most exquisite perfume ever produced. 


f 











LEARN TO DANCE! 


, Be Popular Join the fun. Become a good 


dancer. 


New, Simple Meth 


cessfully. You 
learn at home in your spare time. 


Learn by mail. 
Thousands taught suc- 
can 
No music necessary. 


Same way I teach society leadersand professional dancers. 


Write for Special Low Terms §3)" {:: 


day for 


our surprisingly low offer on the “* 


One-Step’’ and other dances. 


Prof. W. C. Peak, Dept. 8, 702 Cornelia Ave., Chicago 





M. D., Atsany, N. Y.—yYes, “man” is right. 
Henry Walthall is 38 and is all you say of him. 
We agree with you that the best there is in 
plays is none too good for him, but we wouldn’t 
like to be the one to advise him what to do with- 
out being asked. 


C. S., Lenotr, N. C.—Harry Carey is now with 
Fox in Los Angeles and Herbert Rawlinson is 
still with Universal. The doctor in ‘“Gloria’s 
Romance” was Henry Kolker. 


BLANCHE, WASHINGTON, D. C.—What do you 
mean by “an alias?” If you mean what we 
think you mean we can say that neither Tom 
Forman nor Harold Lockwood has one. Tom is 
single. Marguerite Clark is about 28 and Mary 
Miles Minter just half that. 


M. B., ALAMEDA, CaL.—Geraldine Farrar’s only 
photoplay this summer was “Joan of Arc.” Ad- 
dress her at Lasky’s. Lou-Tellegen is somewhere 
around thirty. 


Miss Ler, PHILADELPHIA.—Billie Burke is mar- 
ried to F. Ziegfeld, Jr., the man who invented the 
Follies and she gets her mail at Geo. Kleine’s 
studio in New York. Address Mary Pickford, 
care Artcraft. 


Mavup, BrownsviLie, Tex.—Can’t tell you a 
thing about the Houston company or any of its 
players. The name you mention is entirely 
strange to us. 


L. R., Str. Lovuis.—Pearl White, 
Hale and Norma Talmadge are 
Write them for pictures. 


M. M. M., Puirape_tpH1a.—The other day we 
got a letter from a lady—yes, we’re sure she is— 
threatening to call upon us with a horsewhip and 
various other punitive impedimenta if we ever 
told another inquisitive questioner that Francis 
Bushman was married and had five children and 
being that you think he is ideal, we are not going 
to tell you what the lady said we shouldn’t say 
any more. We will answer the other part of 
your question however by stating that there are 
a half dozen or so reasons why Mr. Bushman 
and Miss Bayne are not married. 


Creighton 
unmarried. 


L. O., GracEvILte, Minn.—A perusal of the 
vital statistics indicates that Jack Conway is a 
native of your own city of Graceville. So far 
as we know, Ethel Barrymore has appeared in 
no play of the name you mention. Yes, we think 
Norma Talmadge has beautiful eyes. Didst think 
we were blind? 


W. L., Sart Laxe City.—Arthur Shirley was 
John Valiant in “The Valiants of Virginia.” 
Write him care of Selig. 


Exiza, Paort, Pa.—Earle Foxe’s wife is Celia 
Santon. Marguerite Clark has no _ husband, 
poor thing! Bessie Barriscale’s is Howard Hick- 
man and Clara Kimball Young’s is James Young. 
She’s in her middle twenties. 


E. M. H., Cut1no, C you trying to pick 
a fight with us—or what? We have Miss Stone- 
house’s own word for it that she is married and 
that her name in private life is Mrs. Joseph 
Roach. Now will you be good? 


Horace, VINELAND, N. J.—Sorry, Horace, but 
we’re not operating a correspondence club or 
matrimonial bureau, or any little thing like that. 
Conway Tearle played last with Clara Kimball 
Young. Never heard of any Bunny, Jr. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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y TO THE READERS OF 
*& P E C 4 AL * PHOTOPLAY 

We are proud to present to the readersand friends of Photoplay the special offer made 
in the following advertisement of the HARRIS-GOAR JEWELRY CO., of Kansas City, Mo. 
That their liberal offer is in good faith and will be carried out 

to the letter, is beyond question. The Harris-Goar Company —_~ 

is one of the oldest and most favorably known jewelry con- _ f \ 

cerns, and with their Easy Payment Plan, have helped thous- we" Thin 
ands of worthy people in all parts of the country. You should —— Model 


ca oa “ t : 
write for their Catalog and tell your friends to do so a | 


17- Jewel Elgin 


SPECIAL 19” 
320-Day Offer 


Now, during this Special Sale, is the 


time to save a third on this high-grade 17-Jewel 

Genuine Elgin. Thoroughly factory tested, fully _nesnonaagay 

engraved or plain polished case with your own monogram. is 

watch will keep most accurate time and with ordinary care will last a ‘ 
life-time. Our new Catalog for 1916 and 1917 shows every new style watch made. It shows 
all the difterent style cases—the new Hexagon and Octagon. It gives you the lowest Rock- 
bottom prices on 19, 21 and 23-Jewel Railroad Watches—lower than any retail store can afford 


to sell them—and our proposition is to send any watch you select from our new catalog, sub- 
| ject to your own inspection and approval— 


N oO Money Down We do this to prove to you that the 


one volume we we — he = parts of 
the country enables us to do r by you 
a 4 ” _— th ly P — a ts— than any other watch or diamond house in 

e world—that our prices are lower and our terms easier, g 
for you can open an account with us for the small sum of only $1 aM onth! 








caniiiniadia slit And we don’t want you to send us one cent 
BANK PRESIDENTS | ©°t 2 penny—until you have first received and inspected the goods 
ENDORSE - for yourself—merely B airg us your name and address on a postal card 


HARRIS-GOAR CO. or on coupon below, that we may send you our Big New 
We take very great pleasure 


in recommending. the Harris- » ae E E ¢ > —the most interesting 
Goar Jewelry Cow to the oust a ta log Catalog in A merica, be- 
ness public. The company has . 

largs fnanctat pen. ee he th tli tiaeaeetemeniiiiieatenienel cause it 


patrons everywhere through- 


7 * _e contains Watches, Diamonds, Clothing for both 
Horch ond ideararcaat | Men ani Boys, Hats, Shoes, Guns, Suit Cases, YF. ree 
and favorably known as men 


of energy and business integ- Trunks, Sewing Machines, and hundreds of 
rity, and we believe them 





; ing pei Catalo 
worthy of thefullestconfidence | 2tticles that youneed atmoney-saving prices / & 


of the public. (Signea) | and such Easy Terms that you never miss / 


J. R. DOMINICK, Pres. the money. HARRIS-GOAR CO. 
Traders National Bank. 


7 Dept. 2055 
W. T. KEMPER, Pree. You Assume No Risk Whatever KANSAS CITY, MO, 
a oe —everything is sent subject to your approval. Please send me your Free Cata- 


We ask no security—no interest—no red Diam and 
tape—just common everyday honesty among men. We want you to write 7 log of Watches, onds Cloth- 


us and learn our most liberal plan of Easy Payments. You’ll find that 7 ing on Easy Terms, 
we are just the house you have been looking for. Do this now before 
you forget it. Use the Coupon or a postal card, 


Dept. 2055 Kansas City, Mo. / 70° Ofte 


The nouve That Selis Elgin Watches Than 
Other Firm in the World. _ YP ee 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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$1000 Cash Prizes 


Write today for free ee and our $1,000.00 
Christmas offer. MP Hair Pins keep 

your hair beautifully dressed. They don’t fall out. 
Send your dealer’s nameand 10c postage for com- 


plete package, all sizes, and seven new ways to do 
your hair designed by leading 


New York hairdressers. 

HUMP Hair Pin Mfg. Co. HUMP 

Sol. H. Goldberg. Pres. CHICAGO 
Hair 


Pins 





10c 














MEDALLION PORTRAITS 


48 MOVIE FAVORITES — 
GET THEM FROM YOUR SZIO CENT STORE 


Printed in four colors, framed in 
selected artistic steel frames of 
ebony black or mahogany brown. 
Size 3% in. high by 2% in. wide. 
Ideal decorations for dens, rooms, 
clubs, boudoirs, etc. Make fine 
holiday gifts. 


10 Cents Bringsa Sample. 3 for 25c 


Your nearest 5 and 10 Cent Store 
should have these medallions. If you 
do not choose to order direct and if 
not for sale there, ask them to order 
a series so you may begin your collec- 
tion at once. 











Five Famous Marinello 

Beauty Preparations Ab- 

solutely Free to every woman just 

to prove why millions of particular 

women prefer Marinello products. 

Miniature Box of Face Powder, Far of Motor 

Cream, Tube of Tooth Paste, Box of Phantom 

Powder, Far of Rose Leaf Felly and Book of Beauty Secrets. Send five 
2c stamps for postage and packing now, dcfore offer is withdrawn. 
MARINELLO CcoO., Dept. 138, MALLERS ine. CHICAGO | 











The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
HOM dus hey sence 
STUDY mss 


25th Year U.of ra ier a 





rE, j ot for \B # profession. in NK E => great 


peppreuntiice. Six months’ term. Diplo mo awarded, Ses hy free 
ow to Recome a Banker.’ EDGA 
os oF RICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
657 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








F. M. F., Minneaporis.—“Pillars of Society” 
was filmed just prior to Walthall’s joining 
Essanay. He had quit Griffith for Balboa after 
completing “The Birth of a-Nation” and then 
returned two Ibsen pictures. Here’s your 
“Wild Goose Chase” cast: Betty Wright, Ina 
Claire; Bob Randall, Tom Forman; “Grind,” 
Lucien Littlefield; Mrs. Wright, Helen Marl- 
borough; Mr. Wright, Raymond Hatton; 
Mr. Randall, Ernest Joy; Mrs. Randall, Florence 
Smythe; Horatio Brutus Briggs, Theodore 
Roberts. 


Bippy, BAKER, Ore.—The best way to start out 
to be a movie star is to get a job in a moving 
picture studio, and then show the boss that you 
have the makings of a star. That’s the only 
advice we can give you. Yes, we accept “little 
gifts” for our services. They come in an en- 
velope every Saturday night. You can read all 
about the Beauty-Brains girls in another part of 
this magazine. Tell Dad’s stenographer she isn’t 
barred from writing to us. 


Gwenpouin, Natick, Mass.—Orrin Johnson 
would certainly feel humiliated if we repeated 
what you wrote about never having heard of 
him before, so we refrain. Mr. Johnson had a 
long and successful stage career before invading 
the realm of the films. He has appeared in 
Triangle’s “D’Artagnan” and “The Price of 
Power.” He was born in Louisville, Ky., and 
went on the stage in 1887. 


P. A. S., BerKetey, Cat.—Marguerite Clark 
has decided to remain another year in pictures 
so will not return to the stage this fall as pre- 
viously announced. Your other questions can- 
not be answered from our records. 


Autce M. C., Los ANGeELEs.—Well you see, 
Mr. Hyde was Dr. Jekyll and Dr. Jekyll was 
Mr. Hyde, so we'll really have to ask you to 
puzzle those two pictures out for yourself. Wish 
we could help you out. Write us again about 
something else. 


CuarLottTe, MInNEAPOLIS.—Roscoe Arbuckle’s 
wife is Minta Durfee, Frank Mayo’s is Joyce 
Moore, Anna Little’s is Alan Forrest and the 
others are either single or married to non-pro- 
fessionals. 


MrirtaM A., Rocuester, N. Y.—Thank you 
cordially for your appreciation of Mr. Johnson’s 
review of the year’s plays, also for the sugges- 
tion list you submitted. It is to be seen that 
you are observing. 


Watter L. S., Portsmoutu, O.—Likely you 
could find out about books on the construction, 
care and operation of motion picture machines 
by writing The Pathescope Co., Aeolian Hall, 
New York City. 


LacricHa B., Burrato, N. Y.—The Judge of 
the Night Court in “Common Grounds” was 
Thomas Meighan, and you may address him in 
care Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 


Miss Mary H., BerKeELey, Cat.—Sorry to have 
to tell you that the October (1915) issue of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE containing the story about 
William S. Hart is “all out.” 


Hart, Datias, Tex.—-Miss Clark probably _re- 
ceived a telepathic warning of your impending 
protest as she will not return to the stage this 
fall. Naturally, we used our influence. David 
Powell was Freneaux in Gloria’s R. 
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The Secret of Fast 
Typewriting 


New method enables anyone to write 80 
to 100 words a minute without mis- 


takes. It’s all in the FINGERS! 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Now, for the first time, has an idea been dis- 
covered which puts speed—great speed and ac- 
curacy—within the reach of every typewriter 
user. Almost overnight it has 


nimble enough. This new easy method overcomes this at 
once—develops finger strength and flexibility by simple, easy 
exercises away from the machine—trains the fingers beforehand 
for their work on the machine—and the results border on the 


miraculous. 
Valuable Book Free 


We have prepared a book which tells all about the 
wonderful gymnastic finger exercises and explains 
the course in complete detail, which is free to 
those interested, if 4c in stamps is sent to cover 


postage, wrapping, ete. Itis a big 32-page book, brimful of 
eye-opening ideas and valuableinfor- 





revolutioni.ed the whole type- 


mation. It explains how this unique 
new method will quickly make your 


writing situation. 
Stenographers who formerly 
never exceeded 30 to 40 words 
a minute are writing 80 to 
100 words with less effort 
and with far greater accuracy 
than ever before. And their 
salaries have jumped from a 
meagre $8 to $15 per week to 
$25, $30, and even $40. 


Amazingly Easy for 
Anyone—Only 10 Lessons 


No matter how low your pres- 
ent speed, no matter how 
labored your efforts, no mat- 
ter how weak or clumsy your fingers 
now seem to be, no matter how little 
or how much experience you have 
had, no matter what other courses 
you have taken, this new method will 
positively bring you the desired re- 
sults, as thousands of stenographers 
-and ministers, lawyers, reporters 
and writers as well—have already 
proven. 


required. 


Trained Fingers— The New Way 





Why Aren’t Stenographers 
Better Paid ? 


Why are most stenographers getting only $8 to 
$15 a week—while others get $25, $30, and 
even $40? Eight words tell the story. It’s 
nothing in the world but lack of speed and accu- 
racy on the typewriter that is keeping salaries 
down—that is robbing most stenographers of 
the pay they ought to get. Think a minute. 
What is a stenographer paid for? Isn’t it for 
the finished product—for the quantity and 
quality of letters or other typewritten matter 
you can turn out in a day? 

No matter how good you are at shorthand, you 
can never expect much increase in pay until 
you get speed—real speed—and accuracy on the 
typewriter. 

Here area few examples of how the New Way in 
Typewriting has already resulted in increased 
pay. Letters from these students and from 
scores of others will be found in the free book. 
What it has done for them it will do for you. 

Raise First Year Raise First Year 

Richard Clarke $ 900 
R.L. Rankin - 420 
Carlos C. Guerre 2,000 
C.C. Dorsey - 300 
J.P.Jones - - 900 
H.K.Temme - 540 


Marie Parker - 
A. H. Gardiner 


E. Stoneman - 780 








There are only 10 lessons, amazingly easy and fasci- 
nating. A few short weeks of spare time study is all that is 


write for it at once. 


a big injustice if you fail to 


Tear off the coupon 
now, or Write a postal 


fingers strong and dextrous, bring them 
under perfect control, make them ex- 
tremely rapid in their movements— 
how in ten lessons in a few short 
weeks you can transform your type- 
writing and make it easy, accurateand 
amazingly speedy—all this and much 
more is told in detail. No instruction 
book ever written, no matter what its 
cost,ever told so plainly thereal WHY 
and HOW of expert typewriting. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if 
you want to make your work easier— 
if you want to get more money in 
your pay envelope—don’t wait a 
single moment before sending for this 
book of information and proof. 
Merely enclose 4c in stamps to ? 
cover postage, wrapping, etc. ha 
This new method is bring- 4 a 
ing such marvelous re- a 
sults to others—is ? 
proving itself to be ? 
so sure a meansof ae Aa 
quickly increas- re Gentlemen: 
ing salaries — & Kod Please send 
that you will me your free 
be doing 2S ~ book about the 
yourself @ New Way in Type- 
2 writing. This incurs 
oO” no obligation on my 
o part. I enclose 4 cents 
oe in stamps to cover postage, 
wrapping, etc. 


European music teachers, when training their pupils for the 
piano, invariably give special finger exercises. This is because 
the untrained way is not the right way. The best results cannot 
be obtained—the fingers simply cannot be used correctly—un- 
less the student develops and strengthens the proper muscles. 
This training is even more essential to expert typewriting. 
The reason that so few people can write more than 30 to 40 
words a minute is because their fingers are not flexible or 


or letter before you 
turn the page. 


THE TULLOSS .f** 
SCHOOL =” 


7512 College Hill 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


AAArESS cecccccceccecsesccvssesseeeceees oe 


ra CELY cccvccccccccccesesecoscen State 
JE Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
7512 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Geraldine Farrar Says: J. W. V., St. Louis, Mo.—yYes, you are right, 


“I have used Kosmeo Cream and Powder, also your Miss Lillian Gish was educated at the St. Louis 
Skin Food for many years, and like them very much.” convent you name. Please don’t ask us to dis- 


cuss the relative merits of players; that’s against 
. the rules of this department; and anyway, how 
much more satisfactory to make up one’s mind 
for oneself in a aa, we gg Po ~ is 
playing with Fine Arts, Hollywood, Cal. It is 
Cream and Powder 


obviously impossible to tell you “who her director 
are used by thousands of the world’s is,” because directors come and directors go, but 
most beautiful women, to keep the plays go on forever 
skin clear, fresh and velvety. Kosmeo eB " _ 
Powder adheres well and is invisible. - ep ° 
Three shades — flesh, white and bru. Frances, Utica, N. Y.—You must have missed 
i nette. Price 50 cents at dealers or the April issue of PHotropiay, which contained an 


by mail postpaid. illustrated story about Grace Cunard and Francis 


Free Samples of Kosmeo Cream and Ford. 


Kosmeo Face Powder 

with 40-page book, ‘‘Aids to Beauty,’’ mailed 
free if you enclose 4 cents for postage. GLADYS, PHILADELPHIA.—Sessue Hayakawa is 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham pronounced Ses-soo Hah-yah-kah-wah, each syl- 
32 W. Illinois St., Chicago lable having the same accent. Now, try it on 


your Carola. 


eceles| ET G. E. Tis BounpD Brook, N. J.—The scenes for 





“A Woman’s Way” were not taken in Italy. 
, Thomas Meighan was the prince in “The 
| Sowers.” 


Contains 147 illustrated lessons with new design , . > WN $ 

by Virginia Snow. To mtrocuce Now JAPSILK Cor- Miss Mary H., Jersey City, N. J.—Know just 
don es wis ».merceriz r Cot- 7 7” , 

doney best hard twisted, mercerized Crochet Cot how you feel, Miss Mary-O, because we’ve been 


~ °,e rt ° 
Encyclopedia of Art lework to any lady send- there too—waiting and waiting for the thing we 
ing only 10c, in silver or stamps, for a sample ball. 


wanted that wouldn’t come along like a good ship 
JAPSI LK and be tied up-O. But mebbe-mebbe, if you just 
_Y 4,comes in White and Eeru—sizes 1, 3, §, 10, 16, 20, keep your hands in your pockets (now, now, all 


ft 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 100; also in all leadi — : 
ID sizes, 6. 30 und 60. ‘Crochet Book contains many erieinal ideas the newspapers say you girls are going to wear 
premiums. Send today, COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dest, 2243. Elin. tik ’em this winter) and your eyes on the ground, 


and your a a, in Sn pees a 
e e 3 why, p’raps that coveted interview will show 
A Lifetime S _up-O. Anyway, drop in on us via mail again 

VALET Servi pce 
ervice onth J. W. C., Knoxvitte, Tenn.—At this writing 


; the prize for “The Diamond from the Sky,” 
P 4 , c u ; ‘uy “ 
for le-ajhan one month's tailocsprewingbilis, | had not been awarded but the announcement was 
and look spic and span ALWAYS. Leahey’s expected daily. We quite agree with you. 


Heatless Trouser Press ’ 
(Protected by U. S. Letters Patent) Rutn E. H., Inprtanaporis.—What an _ in- 
makes a perfect knife-like crease in 15 gratiating way you have anyhow, but what do 
minutes Complete pressing ie, tuo, oe you mean by saying the “Beauty and Brains” 
€ 10urs, : 7 , % ° ° 

and Hanger coubiaat te — — Judges “picked such old girls?” Heh?. What 
Preserve your trousers — no more hot irons do you mean? Two of them are et — is = 
to make shiny ‘pants’? and destroy the five are 21; two are 20;.one is 19; wherefore the 

original fibre of the cloth. Use the HEATLESS bs eh. ’ ge Fa 
method— /irs7 cost is the on/y cost. Weight 20 oz. average age of these beauties is 21 years and 
Of finest waterproof manila fibre board, with 1. month and several days, and you have the 


heavily nickel-plated clamps of finest tempered itv , ‘ i 
ee ves pg = - darned audacity to say they’re old. Listen to 


i your sarcasm “Is there an old maids’ convention 
_ ee ae oe ivngel to be held in N. Y.?” Do you know what we 
and saves extra trousers. Trousers pressed while ought to do with you? We ought to print your 
ou sleep or travel. West Point Cadets all use name and address, and give those eleven old 
eatless Method. young ladies a round-trip ticket to Indianapolis! 
New Trousers for Old il Sia 


The HEATLESS method — no scorching iron — 
makes your trousers look like new daily. Aver- M. C. B., MEDFORD, Ore.—Thanks for your 
age cost lc a month. Money back if you want words of appreciation. It seems as though every- 
it. That's fair, isn’t it? one is for us, doesn’t it? Grace George is Alice 
At Your Dealer’s or — Mail the Coupon Brady’s stepmother. Bessie Barriscale was on 
One dealer sells $5,000. The count taken by the stage ever since childhood and is a cousin 
storm — nothing like since the safety razor. : H : 
Dealers, write at once. Retail price $1.25in Canada, of the Taliaferro sisters. She has been in the 
pictures for two years. Interviews with your 
favorites soon. 

















JRE S SSUES SESS SSSSSSSSSSSSSESS KSEE SEES SSS Sesse esses 
10 Days’ Free Trial Guaranteed 
i . . Broadway, New York Cit ; 
marr srs peep diag tar please a me postpaid sind G. K., PHOENIX, Ariz.—Theda Bara is 26 years 
Cohere HEATLESS Trousers Press. If at the end of 10 days I do not wish old and single, but we do not know how she 1S 
to keep it, I will return it to you and you will return my dollar. fixed for brothers and sisters. Do not think 
William Farnum has any children. Yes, he’s one 
of the best of ’em. William. Lampe is his real 
, , : : - - 
name not his name in “Saints and Sinners” only. 





Dealer's Name bs Howarp, New BepForD, Mass.—Sister was 
; | right. It was Wally Reid and not Dustin Farnum 
Dealer's Address. in “To Have and To Hold.’ 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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LPRESSSSONS ony Diamond Cutters 
in theUnited States selling 
a, tothe Public direct: 


CUTTER 
MONEY BACK IN FULL ANY TIME WITHIN! YEAR 


AT WORK 
We want your patronage on our MERITS ONLY, [If our catalog does not convince you beyond all 
doubt that we can sell you a larger or a better diamond for less money than any other concern in the 


United States, we do not expect your order. When you buy of I. Press & Sons, you buy DIRECT 
FROM THE DIAMOND CUTTERS. 


Af Realize that by importing diamonds in the ROUGH, we 
ay save 10 per cent. on this one item of duty ALONE! By cutting them OURSELVES we also save the 
VY, 








m CUTTER'S profit, to say nothing of the wholesaler’s profit. Our beautiful new 226-page catalog 
explains it all very clearly. It also shows how diamonds are mined and the various Processes of 
cutting from the rough. This catalog is not only a mine of big values, but also a mine of inter- 
esting and instructive diamond information. It’s the only catalog of its kind in the world. Write for 
it to-day. Dissatisfaction is impossible, for we give a cK Ge in writing of money back in full any- 


-time within one year with every diamond purchase. 14 OLD MOUNTINGS FREE. 


30" 0% 70%, 85 100 


VARIOUS COLOR P BROWN COLOR SLUE-WHITE Sue ae ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 


pe 8 Carat .......§ 5.00 1 1-4 Carat......$ 87.50 1-16 Carat... sti 3.85 3-16 Carat $11.98 
3-16 Carat 1 3-4 Carat...... 122.50 1-8 Carat.. 6.25 1-4 . 19.80 
2 Carat...... 140.00 3-16 Carat....... 10. 00 3-8 22.70 
175.00 1-4 Carat........ 17.50 1-2 i a 

3-8 Carat. ..... 27.00 5-8 .. 63.00 

: 280.00 1-2 Carat. 42.50 3-4 . 75.00 





3-16 Carat 
1-4 Carat... 


1-3 Carat .. 3-4 Carat.. 4 Carat.. Carat . 


ND NO MONEY - BUY THROUGH kcdoed an 





boty alos selections to you on approval through 

nk you designate. no money. Simply 
me A us what you wish us to pone you, and if you are 
not perfectly satisfied, return the goods to us. And re- 
member, every purchase i is accompanied by our Protec- 
tive Guarantee Bond, which refunds ful! purchase price 
anytime within oné year. 


THIS MONTH’S WATCH SPECIALS 


10 KARAT KARAT 
GOLD 
FILLED Watches 


es SOLID GOLD 
FLAGS & EMBLEM BUTTONS 


A Solid Gold American Flag 5 pune P eve 
Emblem for 10c and 10 names and add: of your 
friends or neighbors. Value 50c 


Bi 1917 ied FREE 


ay 1 B h 
be Sa hires and Pearls Broo 
ey BS OOK 

















FILLED Watches 


7-JEWEL 
$9.98 
Value $6. 00 
15-JEWEL 
$3.98 
Value $8.00 
17-JEWEL 
$4.75 


Value $10 


19-JEWEL 
$5.85 | 


Value $12 
21-JEWEL 


$6.75 


23-JEWEL 
$7.50 


Value $15 





“A32 


‘Men's or 


~ Ladies’ Chister 


Ring, 7 Dia- 
monds 
' $12.75 


All Standard 
— gaa 


iP PRESS es Us Today. 


Ree. 20 NS 


are CHESTNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


At Wholesale 
Prices. Write 





ASG. ® 
Diamond @ 
Cluster ~@ 
Scarf 
Pin 
or Stud, B 
7 Dia- 
monde 


eo Brooch,. Seed Pearls, A34 
eee Solid Gold. $9. set 7 5 Solid Gold Cross 
t Pearls, . and Chaia 
Plain withou oo o8 


° 3 Haas Dia- 
monds, Solid Gold 
fe Valliere and 
Chain, 64.75 





A wiecerst 
White Gold, Genuine Diamond, 66.25, 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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SNM 


Poet Gitifs 


ELON’ RUBBER BUTTON 
” : Hose 
Supporter 


The Oblong Rubber 
Button is an exclusive 
feature of Velvet Grip 
goods. This most im- 


7. modern a ae 
I hose su 
the place Tia the old-fashioned 
round button. It is a cushion 
of solid live rubber, and be- 
ome of its large holding 
surface it prevents tearing 
and drop stitches. 
Buy corsets having the 
hose supporters with 
the Oblong Rubber 
Button, 


Sample set of four ““Sew- 
ons’ for women, 50 cents 
Sample pair of “*Pin- 

ons’ for children, 15 
cents [gi - age}. 
Sample pair of “Baby 
Midgets’’ for infants 
—lisle, 10 cents; silk, 
15 cents, all sent 
postpaid 


Ils B. J., SAVANNAH, Ga.—It was Page Peters, not 


House Peters, who was drowned. House Peters 
is married. 


—s 


| 
' 


| 


E. G. C., Napier, N. Z.—Pictures of and an 
interview with House Peters appeared in July 
PuotTopLay MAGAZINE; be glad to send it to you; 
25 cents. Your favorites request has been sub- 
mitted to the Editor. Thank you heartily. 


PeONTTTETNN TENNEY 
UUCLSUCUEAN HU Hil 


THeTPETENTNNENT NNT 


uh 


L. P., Oasts, Utan.—No; Roscoe Arbuckle 
would assure you that the report of his death is 
greatly exaggerated. 


IAN 


nit 
i 


IUU.UUA UL 


- Miss Z., Hastines, N. Z.—Nell Craig’s ad- 
dress is care Essanay, Chicago. Glad you ad- 
mired the picture of her in PHotropLay, and more 
glad that you like the magazine so much. 


INU 


WA 


Rutu K., Dorcuester, Mass.—Wallace Reid’s 
height is 6 feet and 2 inches; his complexion he 
says is “mixed.” A blind person or a jealous 
woman might call Mary Pickford homely. We'll 
talk to the Editor about your Dorothy Davenport 
request. Certainly she is clever in the films; has 
a world of admirers, too. And you think Wallace 
Reid is the handsomest and best actor on the 
screen? So does Dorothy Davenport; she’s his 
wife. That family ought to love you, Ruth. 
Mr. Reid is a few months more than twenty-six 
vears old. Francis Bushman’s residence is near 
Baltimore. So you have been trying to solve the 
mystery of Us, eh? whether We are “an old, 
young or middle-aged man or woman.” Well, 
you can bet one thing, We’re not a woman. Yes, 
by all means, write again; it’ll make you feel 
better. Us too. 


reer 
Hu 


It 
Tecra iaonilaemeniaiaaall 


MIT 


TITTY! 
i 

| 

i 


min 
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OTN TeTTTer yyy 


HU 


repereeeene 


pm COMPANY, a See | Mrs. I. B. H.—Rose Coghlan’s address is care 


MMMM TTT TMNT sadly "We York Cus. Dates Maanee ak 
dress is care Oliver Morosco, New York. 


S 





ie 
= 





H. B. H., New York City.—There is really no 
reason why you should hesitate to write Mr. 
Warwick and Mr. Bushman for their photos in 
evening dress, enclosing twenty-five cents to each. 
We know of no other way for you to get them. 
Thank you for the pleasant wishes. 


Are Your Eyes 
Tired 


When ‘you come home after spending an 
enjoyable evening at ‘your favorite * movie 
theatre’? Has the constant attention to 
the flickering screen caused a strain on 
your eyes —do they feel heavy, tired ? 


Murine 


Is for tired eyes—it’s a safe and efficient 
eye relief — it soothes and comforts the 


Ipa May Rowe, PittsspurcH, Pa.—No discrim- 
inating person would quarrel with your taste 
in selecting Carlyle Blackwell, Harold Lockwood, 
Norma Talmadge, Violet Mersereau and May 
Allison as your screen favorites. 


N. K. S., Sr. Lours—PHotTopLay MaGaZzIne 
published in the art section the photograph of 
J. Warren Kerrigan in June, 1915; Olga Petrova 
in April, 1916; Alice Brady in August, 1916; 
Harold Lockwood in July, 1915, and Henry B. 
Warner in August, 1916. An Alabama Governor 
told Lois Wilson she was the prettiest girl in her 


es after they have been subjected to State ; isn’t that sufficient personal description for 
= i h i, diti f you? If all the girls (and men) would follow 
unusually hard conditions of constant use your example and typewrite their inquiries, we’d 


or excessive concentration. : never work Saturday afternoons, bless you for- 


ever and a day. 
After the Movies 


° os Louise H. B., New York City.—“‘A Child of 
. drop of Murine Le the Paris Streets’ was filmed in Los Angeles. 





in your eyes. 


It makes them comfortable |>—— hh % 1k Mrs. V. K., Dopvce City 
find the pleasant surprise awaiting you at page 


and is absolutely harmless. | a SYOU ot f net J 
a. a An. | Oo HOTOPLAY MaGAziInNE for September— 
Rests Refreshes Cleanses | \ 3 EYes} the same picture of Mary Pickford which you 
At Druggists or by Mail, 50c and $1.00 |U S40) P7< pune @ sent us. with the much appreciated suggestion for 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, es Eye RenenyCo its use? Your taste and Miss Pickford’s are the 
sends Book of the Eye free. Ive ess a) Res S07 same, for this is the photograph she selected 
Leraprn| fae a) to send to the Belgian trenches. For your kind 
WUOUUERONUULUCECAUUANNENAGUUGnnAAUUUUeneAUHUaseeeMtAtH: MA letter, our sincere thanks. 


, Kansas.—Did you 


‘ 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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oA clean wound heals bersteyel ai 
Prevent infection of cuts and — 
abrasions by. promptly using ‘ 


LISTERINE. 


alive Safe Ga Oe 


Jobs Now Open 


for Men Who Can Sell 


Pick up any newspaper—note the large number 


of Want Advertisements for Trained Salesmen. 
Talk with any business executive— 
he will tell you his ean always 
= a — for a Trained S ne 
ther professions are overcrowde Se 
with good men—the Trained Sales- ry J i ‘in its 
man is always in demand—can always line is what your 
command a large salary. Source did for me, 

















Club 
Feet 
Made 
Straight 
in Four 
Months 


Members Say:— 
**From_ mecharic to 





Big Pay—Pleasant Work aes 


Milk Saeet. a 
A Salesman is a direct_producer of 
profits—it is only natural that he is 
well paid. He travels on finest trains 
—lives at best hotels—has Ponty of 
leisure hours—is indepe Our 
Home Study Course in entific ‘Sales- 
manship gives you just the training 
necessary to qualify for a big paying 
position as aveling Salesman. 
Among the many subjects covered are 
the following—how to prepare a “‘Sell- 
ing Talk’’—how to approach the pros- 
engin ed to manage the interview— 

ow and when to close, 


F R E EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE 


Epplovers« everywhere i Tocognise the value 
A. Trainin hve con- 
stantly on file oe ae r “ates for Salesmen 
than we can oat ¥,! Surely you can 
make good. day for free book, 
“A Knight of "the ea 
gether with list of bo Pas of 
good openings offering oppor- 
tunities to earn Rig Pay while 
you learn. Address nearest 
officeDept. 528. 


National Salesmen’s 
Training Association 
Chicago New York 
8an Francisco 


ass. 
*‘Last year I earned 
$800 as a clerk. This 
I have earned 
pane my Your or ipinins 
de this possible. 
c. W. BIR INGHAM, 
129 Bank Street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
ame are enjoying the 
fruits « f success made 
> by your train- 
From common la- 
bor to $1000 a month 
pea's for itself.’’— 
AMES SAMPLE, 21 
So. Valley St., Kansas 
City, Kans. 
**I was a carpenter. 
Your Course made me 
a Salesman. I earn bet; 
ter than bg O year. 
J.E.WOOD, Rm. 352 
Pacific Bldg., 
San Fran- 





Annabell Williams was born with Club Feet. 
After other treatment_had failed, her mother 
brought her to the McLain Sanitarium, Jan. 17, 
1916, at 11 years of age. Four months later they re- 
turned home—happy. Read the mother’s letter: 
**I took Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, with 
two straight and useful feet. Today she runs 
and plays as any child. We can’t say enough for 
the McLain Sanitarium and will gladly answer 

all letters of inquiry. 
MRS. MORGAN WILLIAMS, Higbee, Mo. 
This deformity was corrected without plaster 
paris or general anaesthesia. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


This private institution is devoted to the treat- 
ment of children and young adults afflicted with 
Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases 
and Curvature, Hip Disease, Bow Legs, Knock 
Knees, Wry Neck, etc. Our valuable book, 
“‘Deformities and Paralysis,” with Book of 
References, free. 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
804 Aubert Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


GIMME PE? 








Eight 


onths To Pay 
Wear a Pure, Blue-white Dia- Sass 
mond or Watch while paying for it on 


easy terms, 20“/DOWN - 10”A MONTH. 


Any honest person given credit. 


No security required. 


All transactions confidential. Goods sent prepaid subject to approval. 


Binding Guarantee with each Diamond covering quality and value and providing 
for exchange at full purchase price. 107 DISCOUNT allowed for cash. 
Write today for FREE CATALOG No.64 containing 


WD S BERGMAN. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Diamonds, 


Watches, < 


No 





E std. 
18396. 


37-39 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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is the same 2s taat of other famous movie 
stars—the same as that of thousands of other 
women of admired complexions who use the 
one powder that gives an exquisite smoothness 
to theskin and aradiant bloom that suggests youth 
_ instead of powder. Try it just once and you'll be de- 
lighted with the way it beautifies. Does not rub or blow 
off like ordinary “aes 
powders. 
Neither does 
it fail under 
glaring light or 








perspiration. 


Com piexion 
White, Pink, Wi] 
Flesh, Cream. W& 


Powder | 
50c Everywhere . 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., 
587 Olive Street, St. Louis. Mo. 








THE SANITARY “O.K.” ERASER 


includes an mT Metal Holder which keeps 


Rubber CLEA 


FIRM and KEEN-EDGED; works 


better and lasts longer. 
Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are made, 


one for Ink, one for Pencil. 


By slight pressure, 


clean Rubber is fed down until used. 


Price 10¢. New Rubbers 5¢ each. 
By mail 2¢ extra. Booklets free. 


All Stationers. — 


The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O. K."* Papex 


Fasteners. 
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SOLD OUT! 


We are constantly receiving 
complaints from readers of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
that unless they call for 
their copy on the first day of 
the month or immediately 
after, the newsdealer replies 


SOLD OUT! 


Why not guard against this 
disappointment by taking 
advantage of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE’S Four - Issues 
offer NOW? 


N ext Four Issues of 
Photoplay Magazine 
will be mailed you 
anywhere in the U. S. 


FOR 


5O0c 


Postal or express money or- 
der or check —send it today, 
and don’t be SOLD OUT. 


Photoplay Magazine 
Dept. 17, Chicago, Illinois 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may de- 
sire the addresses of film companies we give the 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 


AMERICAN Fitm Mpc. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago (s); Santa Barbara, Calif. (*) (s). 

ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP. (Mary Pickford), 729 
Seventh Ave., New York. 


BALBOA AM. PRoD. Co., Long Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 


BroGRaAPH CoMPANY, 807 East 175th St., New 
York, (*) (s) 

CALIFORNIA M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (*) (s). 

CONSOLIDATED Fi~M Co., 1482 Broadway, New 
York. 

Tos. A. Epison, Inc., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City (*) (s). 

Essanay Fitm Mrc. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago (*) (s). 

FaMoUS PLAYERS F1ILM Co., 128 West 56th St., 
New York City (s) (*). 

Fox Fitm Corp., 130 West 46th St., New York 
City (*); 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s); 
Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

GAUMONT COMPANY, 
York City (*). 

Davip Horstey Stupi0o, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (*) (s). 

KALEM COMPANY, 235 West 23d St., New York 
City (*); 251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 
1425 Fleming St., Hollywood, Calif. (s) ; Tallyrand 
Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Calif. (s). 

GEORGE KLEINE, 805 B. 175th St., N. Y. City (*). 

LASKY FEATURD PLay Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York ; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s). 

LONE STAR FILM Corp. (Chaplin), Los Angeles, 
Calif. (s) (*). 

LUBIN Mra. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(*); Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor- 
onado, Calif. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

Mprro Pictures Corp., 1476 Broadway. New 
York City (*). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 West 
61st St., New York City (2) Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office, Yorke Film Co., Ilollywood, Cal. (s). 

OLIVER Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (*) (s). 

B. S. Moss, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

MvuTvUAL FILM CORPORATION, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City. 

PALLAS PictTurES, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Bivd., Los Angeles (*) (s). 

PATHD EXCHANGE, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City (*) (s); Jersey City, N. J. 

ROLFE PHOTOPLAYS, INC., 3 W. 63rd, New York. 

SELIG PoLtyscore Co., Garland Blidg., Chicago 
(*) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles (s). 

SIGNAL FILM CorpP., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (s) (*). 

THANHOUSER FitmM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

TRIANGLE FILM CORPORATION, 1457 Broadway, 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 
(*) (s): Kay-Bee Studio (Ince), Culver City, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

UNIVERSAL Fitm Mrc. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City; 573 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
(*) (s):; Universal City, Calif. (*) (s)- 

Vim CoMEDY Co., Providence, R. I. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, East 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (*) (s); Hollywood, 
Calif. (*) (s); Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. (s). 

WHARTON, INc., Ithaca, N. Y. (*) (s). 

Wortp Firm Corp., 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG FILM CorpP., 126 W. 46th 
St., New York (*). 


110 West 40th St., New 
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Casts of 


plays in this Issue 


(By Marion Craig Wentworth) 


Brenon. 

Joan NAZIMOVA | 
George Charles Hutchinson 
Franz Charles Bryant 
Eric William Bailey 
Arno Richard S.  Barthel- It’s real rest_and pleasure to slip your tired feet into a pair of 

mess light, pliable YIPSI INDIAN moccasins, after a hard day in heavy, 
A li Nila M stiff shoes. Made of especially tanned leather, hand sewed — they 
simela Nia Mac are soft, pliable and conform to the natural shape of the feet. An 
Their Mother Gertrude Berkeley ideal dressing slipper — just the thing for the den — equally attrac- 
The Kin Alex K. Shannon tive to men, women, boys and younger children. While light and 

Ne g frle : 1a flexible, they are built to last for years. 

Lieut. Hoffman Robert Whitworth Try a pair for yourself; and remember that they make an excellent 
Capt. Bragg Ned Burton Christmas present for anyone. kvery pair of Yipsi Indian Shoes 
Mine Theodora Warkeld sold on our money-back guarantee plan. All sizes. 


A Financier 


THE VICTORIA CROSS 
(Photoplay by Margaret Turnbull, From Story by 


Paul Potter) Send for catalog 
Lasky. Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co. 
Major Ralph Seton Lou-Tellegen 122 E. Cross Street 
Joan Strathallan Cleo Ridgely Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Sir Allan Strathallan Ernest Joy 800 ae, 
Princess Adala Mabel Van Buren 


Azimoolah 
Cassim Beg 





(By Bernard McConville) 


Caleb Winth 
Amos Winth 
Prudenc, 
Jonathan 
kli 

Priscilla 
Benjamin 
Abigail 
Allan 
Joaquin Sep 


Don Franctsco Garcia <A. D. Sears 
John Longstreet Charles Gorman 


Diego 
Miss Ruth 























Stories from Photo- ou R rE ET 
< r 


WAR BRIDES 





Charles Chailles ; PRICES OF THE MACKINAW ; 
Mousse $2.50 Woney'ssis $225 Breaeos $2.00 


PRICES OF THE CHIHUAHUA 
caties # $3.15 Mines $2.75 

















Sessue Hayakawa 
Frank Lanning 










A SISTER OF SIX 











Fine Arts. 
rop Ralph Lewis 
rop Ben Lewis 











Bessie Love 
George Stone 
Violet Radcliffe 
Carmen DeRue 
Francis Carpenter 
Beulah Burns 
Lloyd Pearl 
ulvedg Frank Bennett 


























Boo Get our new art book, show: 

ing this beautiful Kala- 
FREE # mazoo Kitchen Kabinet in 

® colors, also our beautiful, 
sanitary Kitchen Table—All metal, white enam- 
eled—sanitary—cannot warp, 
crack or split—good for lifetime 
use, truly a wonder of a kabinet 
and a table at a money save 
ing price. 















Charles Stephens 
Alberta Lee 





























Grace Valent 


Davenport; Herbert Graham, Walter Hitchcock ; 
Molly Wilton, Maud Hill: George Lennan, Chas. 
F. Gotthold; Leeds, Harry Neville. The cast of 
“My Lady Incog”: Nell Carroll, Hazel Dawn; 
Rene Lidal, George Majeroni; Teddy De Vaux, 


Robert Cain; 


Chief of Police, Franklyn Hanna; Bull Rice, 


Frank Wunde 


lor Bien) was born in Sacramento, Cal. 





Verona, M 


learn that PHoToptLay is so popular “down under” 
and particularly that it is so well thought of at 


your college. 


Keystones, you will have to be more specific as 
Keystone has any number of pretty blondes. Tell 
us what she has played in. 


R. E. I., Ansonra, Conn.—The cast of “The 
Blindness of Love”: Joseph Wilton, Julius Steger ; 
Robert Wilton, George LaGuere; Grace Maynard, 











ine; Aubrey Maynard, Edgar L. 





























Mrs. De Vaux, Dora Mills Adams; 





















rlee. Robert Warwick (Robert Tay- Direct from Kalamazoo factory, cash or low monthly 

ments —30 days’ trial—360 days’ approval test— 
$100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee. We pay freight — ship 
within 24 hours. FREE—Rich, 8-piece crystal set—white 
glass rolling pin—patented bread board with each kabinet. 
Write today for prices and beautiful art, catalog. 


Ask for Catalog No. 24 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


We also manufacture coal, wood and gas 
ranges and furnaces. e have 


aw which Jou want. SSO OAN Ley \teW ue 


Direct to You 









ELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—Pleased to 












As to the pretty blonde in the 
















(Continued on page 167) 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as_ represented. 


ap andyoukeep (“DON’T SHOUT” 
Sot ik | er thi b 8 heme you. sous Nene pow 
42 CDe Chicago s\ = is super le as anybody. ow? 


beodeocesee Nith the MORLEY PHONE. 
evoveocvcce I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 


GOCCELLY COO - T they are invisible. I would not 
<< - ype eo rite r ag had om: in, myself, only thac 
oo ear all right 
[Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great offer. The MORLEY PHONE for the 
You have full ten days free trial. Our factory price 
is less than others ask for second-hand machines. 
Every sale bears our ten-year ironclad guarantee. F 
Settlement for — balance can be made on the is to the ears what glasses 
easiest monthl ente. The first buyer in each are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
locality gets a handsome leatherette carrying case fortable, weightless and harm, 
free. rite today—Now. less. Anyone can adjust it. 


Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials* 
GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO., Dept. 103 Galesburg, llinols THE MORLEY Cco., Dept. 7189, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


SEND, @ DEN MAGAZINE 


Suitiches Cash Art Assi : 
y ments, lessons 
how thie otenderd high erete and ee on 
42 key fully visible typewriter , Ll- 
f ‘ to your friends and let themsee lustrating, Lettering, Designing and 
wherein it excels any $100 . Barks yipteresting. helpful, artistic, 
wy if by cas = Tee sit he noted axtiets contribeeere. 
an other sma assis wi Fee ease you a copy, 
Send $1, Now, stamps or bill,to 
poy ropa Set G. H. LOCKWOOD, Editor 
Then by post card or letter Department 196 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


simply say, “Mail Particulars,” 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER €O., Dept. D649, Chicago, i, | “NOW OR NEXT WEEK 


| SEND FOR YOUR MOVIE FAVORITES 


of your own choice and twenty-five cents or a dollar for 
a hundred in splendid poses, 6 poses of Mary Pickford, 
3 2 of Marguerite Clark, 2 of Chaplin, 3 of Theda ~~ 
Show the Xmas Spirit in a dig way for /itt/e money. ¢ =a spam , Mary: Miles Minter, Creighton Hale and Oouglas Fair- 
Our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters are @& 2 : % : banks, 2 new poses of Pearl White and an autographed 
Ideal Xmas Gifts for children, students, business i : picture ot Jack W. “je 3 
people. They save you $25 to $75 on your pur- 22 pac Also actual phot || Sos a stamp for new list, 
chase. Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, trade. Gay 4 sise8si0,atf0ceneh JUST OUT, and sample card 


marked and guaranteed the same as new. Branch x 5 THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A 1st Place, BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
stores in leading cities give prompt service, Send @ BAA ae 


today for catalogue. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. Neng Reder 6 ” ° 
(7 Print Your Own ll Bh 
Cards, Handbills, | |:::_ ores 3] 


Programs, Tickets, Circulars Etc. 4% and 576 inches — 
With an Excelsior Press. Increases your Extra Size—8 aoe 

+ receipts, cuts your expenses, Easy to (black only) $1.25. : : 

~.>use, printed vale es sent. Boy can do ood FREE—liberal supply of ink with 
work, Small outlay, pays for itself retail orders. Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 
short time. Will ast for years. W rite J. 8S. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 
factory TO-DAY for catalogue of presses, 
type, outfit, samples. It will pay you. 

THE PRESS CO. D-43. Meriden, Conn. Quietly Learned AT 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL HOME by the Original 


D RAWING = PAINTING | [cerman—french—tnglish—ttalian—Spanish =, “ lef * 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine or learned by the Costing Method 9¢ home 
Commercial Illustrator; paint in Water Inquire at your local phonograph dealer 
Colors or Oil. Let us develop your talent. who carries or can get our records for you, ¥ 
Free Scholarship Award. Your name and ee seared ue ma 
address brings you full particulars by return yi ernment. gen 


mail and our Illustrated Art Annual Free. SE ACRE of LANGUAGES 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 629, OMAHA, NEB. 


-|VANISHING INK 


Writing written with this remarkable - “Ss 
ink vanishes entirely in afew . ned Pays for This Cornet a day buye this suyerb 1 y 
ing the paper QUITE ) leav- ; Silver Plated Lyric Cornet. FREE TRIAL before you 


iti ~ decide to buy. Write for our big offer 
Cannot be seen pd \) : eas LI ZE Write for our big 
casey, roe bnew, tae oe LUMINOUS INK Wg WoRLTZER Free Band Catalog per2ss:2t: 
reasons. Keep your post- writing can be REA (- {me Rock-bottom, direct-from-the-manufacturer’s prices on 
als and other private mem- ONLY IN A of Carryi Case F fall kinds of instruments. Pay for them at the rate of only 
orandums away from prying ; 7 *¢ _ ng ‘ ree afew centsaday. Generous allowance for old instru- 
eyes. Great fun for playing like fire. Quite invisi- with this superb |ments. a Trial. We supply the U.S.Govt. Write now 
practical jokes. Only 15c¢ Bottle ble at daytime. Very remarkable. 15¢ triplesilverplat’d THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. 1539 
a ; 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., 7131 N. Clark St., CHICAGO | LLrtic Cornet. 4th St, Cincinnati, Ono 8. Wabsah Ave., Chics 
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you do not 





= will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as 


represented. 

















AGENTS 300% 
Gold and Silver Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows 
and glass signs of all kinds. No 
experience necessary. Anyone 
can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 


$30.00 to $100.00 A WEEK! 


You can sell to nearby trade or travel 
all over the country. There is a big 
demand for window lettering in every 
town. Send for FREE Samples and 
full particulars. 


Metallic Letter Co., 414 No. Clark St., <aieage 





Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 

form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 

Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes: ‘‘Before completing 
the lessons, received over $1000 fer 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall’ Ss 
and other leading magazines.’ 

Also courses in Play Writing, Writing for 
Vaudeville, Photo lay Writing, Versifica- 
tion and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Esenwein 





























If you are earning less ram 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


and like to draw—you should study 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Leading Art Managcrs—the men who know—recom- 

mend us and employ our students. We will guarantee 
to make you successful—Learn at home in your spare time—or in 
our resident school—Day or evening. Write for FREE illustrated ca 


COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 774. 116 Se. Michivan Ave., Chicago, Il 














ALENT YOUR IDEAS 32,000 
= for certain inventions. Book * How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “* What to Invent”’ 


sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us for patents wo have obtained. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense. 
CHANDLEE & CHAND EE, Patent Attorneys 
Established 20 years 
1048 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











LEARN to DRAW 
From Those Who Know How 


Mlustrating, Cartooning and Designing 
properly taught by mail. Pleasant and 
Profitable Work. Correspondence and 
Local School. Send for book on Art 
Study. A reliable school at the Na- 
tional Capital. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
973 F. St. Washington, D. C. 














“BOW LEGS and KNOCK KNEES” 


Y i UNSIGHTLY 


of men with and without 
The Perfect Leg Forms 


PERFECT SALES COMPANY 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Dept. 4, Austin Sta., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 
MUSIG invourtone FREE 


By the Ctfoet and Most Reliable ero y of Music 
in America — Established 18 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Ete. 
iy mn T =o t t t T 
3 You cam mead Thuan Uke this quikl, 


Beginners or advanced players, One lesson weekly, Illustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 


cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


BUNION 


10 Write at once for special free trial offer. Stop 


pain and irritation. 
sche BUNION 

PROTECTOR 

Keeps shoes in shape—hides de- 
formities. Instant relief for bun- 

ions and enlarged joints. Over one- 

half million sufferers helped. Free 
trial—no pay if no relief. State 


size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 50 cts. postpaid. 


THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ist Nat. Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


2) FRIENDSHIP LINK RING—ONLY 


Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold 1 8c 
































Beaded or Plain Designs, 3 Initials ENGRAVED 
FREE, . _ e our —" Links 


START A FRIENDSHIP | BRACELET—LINK ONLY 
SST as ing Silver or Rolled Gold 
eer or Plain designs, 3 Initials En- 
ved FREE to introduce our Bracelet 

Links. Start with Link and Ribbon we give FREE 


————— with first 12c or:ler or more. State design wanted. 
FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CoO., 83 Chambers St., Dept.664, New York 





Send for Booklet showing photos 
Money 


oronly $1 for both these 2 genuineleather 


} Only 50 Cents 


YOUR NAME IN GOLD FREE 
CALENDAR  IDENTIFICATIO! 
SECRET POCKETS, 


The‘‘American Bankroll’ combination Billfold,Coin one 
Dollar artic 


of fine, genuine black leather. A 


women and men. Size 2 1-2x3 1-2 "yy 
soft brown leather, 650c, postpaid. ($5.40 a doz.) 


stamping, 20c; frate 


rnal em! 25¢_ex Packed inf fing itt be: — lin Sond mone 
Pt py Order both Cj y ~My stan annoal catalog of ed Leather Goode 
ties FREE. Business men, banks, etc., should write for a prices. 


The “‘First National’’ Garter Purse. Safest B Sicarneerarics 
e ** Firs’ 4 ‘est Ba ecocntry. For bo 
Two roomy pockets. Made of genuine 


Any Name Stamped | In Gold FREE, 02, either or both of the 


lines of go 


JOHN H.JONES 


U.S. LEATHER GOODS COMPANY, Mfrs., 5247 Ravenswood Ave.. Dept. 41-A Chicago COIN PURSE 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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GUARANTEED OU will find in these pages opportunities 


z T for profit, education and amusement. 
< S The Publishers will refund your money if 
*. QO K > you do not find every advertisement in 
; Photoplay Magazine exactly as_ represented. 
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Is the Photoplay a New Art? ye el SEXUAL 


Read this psychological study of the movies SE “owl K N O W L E D GC E 
THE PHOTO PL A y | By Dr. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL. Ph. D. 
Tilustrated 320 Pages 


* SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
By Hugo Munsterberg i What every young man and 

Professor of Psychology, Harvard University Every young woman should know 

In this new book, the eminent Harvard psychologist proclaims the What every young husband and 
: . : arvart rc claims i 
moving picture a newand independent art. Every movie fan, actor and every young wife should know 
producer should read this significant volume, which is the first to dis- What every parent should know 
cuss the psychological, aesthetic and social functions of the photoplay. Postage 10c. The Only Sex Book by a Noted Authority 
For sale at all booksellers, $1.00 net, or In plain wrapper Money back if not satisfied. 


direct Jrom the publishers, by mail $1.10. AMERICAN PUB. co.,1 230 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 


— —————1 | A High School Course 
Learn in your own 
Successfully Taught | In Two Year's b2s"262.0tc 
3] Most complete and _ complete, and simplified 
By Mai authoritative home high school course that you can finish in two years. Meets all 
——<——<<«course. Endorsed coll ge entrance requirements, Prepared by leading members 
by bench and bar. Thorough pre- of tne faculties of universities and academies. 


paration for bar or business. TU- : dres: klet 
ITION EXTREMELY LOW. TERMS TO SUIT YOUR CONVEN. Witte for berkiet. Send vene nemo and sGivees Her cus boule 


i bligations whatever. Write today—now. 
tENCE. Guarantee to coach free di pass and full particulars, No o 
end largest non-resident law pint tow if oo uate ceamas to bar exam. Oldest 



























































Over 40.000 studerts . American . P-1539, Chicago, U.S. 
ge faculty of eminent legal authorities. PERSONAL INSTRUCTION, SPECIAL amen School of Correspondence, Dest . = ; — “ : - — 

E£vUCID TUITION OFFER now inforce. Send for particulars and interesting ‘: 
book on law free. WRITE TODAY while Special ‘er is still open. 


American Correspondence School of Law ©¢2t.2539Manbhattan 


a mm AT VIENE 7 20 rears 














Write Photoplays That Bring $50 to $500! Each department a large school in [me OsSQQe@e Ce 


| 

— Pantomic, pocpaten tt ie 4 8 | 

‘ tical Training. Stuc ’ Se | 

30,000 words of Instruction by Successful Au- Theatre ann Uk Ge ‘ford | New Japon LAY | 

. . ? % ork Appearances. Write for cata- 

ee a there "$2.00 — Not a Cor logue, mantlonine study desired. 1Dy-ty (Ci ae -8 eee 
pondence Course, 2. omplete. A. T. IRWIN, Secretary | 

225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York | 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY || (0 oe ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


7 shot carbine $3.50; ctges. 14¢c each U. S.N. Winchester 
: know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises (7/\ IR high power rifle —. $9.85. Team harness $21.85 up. 
or over 30 years. My invisible Anti-septi r Aimee C. W. Army Revolvers, $1.65. Remington Army Revolver, 
Drums restored my hearing and mt a au $4.85; ctges. lceach. Mauser High Power rifle with 200 
Noises, and will do it for yo Th Ti aes ctges. $19.85. 15 Acres Government Auction Goods Bargains 
M h or you. ey are iiny AFF illustrated and described in 428 large page wholesale and retail 
egapnones. Cannot be seen when worn. Easy ‘a > cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c east and 30c west of Miss- 
to put in, easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Com- issippi River. Special Terms to Motion Picture Companies. 


forts.’”” Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and m 
sworn statement of how | recovered my beostion. el te crete Mant morn ns» Re Rc 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City I will send my 25c Book’ 


Let Anna Ayers Fix Your Hair Strong Arms ~ 


Send no money. 10-day free trial. Beautiful for 10c in stamps or coin MEN, 
wavy switches: 30.in, $7.50, 27-in. $5.00, 24-in. 


$2.75, 22-in. $2.00. Send a sample of your hair “= Illustrated with twenty full-page WOME 





Satisfaction or money refunded. 
STANHOPE-DODGE COMPANY mot. 
Dept. 12H LARCHMONT, N. Y. | Markets” 












































and I will mail a switch tomatch. Pay in ten days half-tone cuts showing exercises 
orreturn. Extra shades alittle more. Combings that will quickly develop, beau- 
made into switches, $1.50. Agents wanted. Write 


for free Beauty Book, latest styles, hai 1s, etc, 
Wigs, $8 up. yles, hair goods, etc, your shoulders, arms and hands, 


an 
—_— ANNA AYERS without any apparatus. 
SSS ST wee PROF. ANTHONY BARKER CHILDREN 

aA criieaco 207 Barker Building, 110 W. 42nd St.. NEW YORK 


earn Piano! |LEARN MUSIC 
This Interesting Free Book AT HOME! 


shows how you can become a skilled * —_— 
player of piano ororgan in your own home, SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE—Piano, Organ, Violin, 


: ,at one quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp,’Cello, Clarinet, Piccolo, 
tamous Written Method is endorsed by leading musicians and heads of Trombone, Flute, or to sing. You pay only for music and postnge 
State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. Play chords at once andcom- —which is small. Noextras. Beginnersor advanced pupils. Plain, 
giete procs in avery bev, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to un- simple, systematic. 16 years’ success. Start at once. Send your 

" . ._For beginne rs, % ) y ai 
ee Mk aa granted. Write today for 64-page free b ok ye How -y x4 name and get free booklet by return m ail. 


k, “H 
M, L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, BOX 650 P.L., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Adiress U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 144, 225 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


tify and gain great strength in 
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(Continued from page 163) 


C. T., New Orieans.—This is the cast of “To 
Have and To Hold:” Lady Jocelyn Leigh, Mae 
Murray; Capt. Ralph Percy, Wallace Reid; Lord 
Carnal, Tom Forman; Nicolo, Raymond Hatton: 
Jeremy Sparrow, William Bradbury; George 
Yeardley, James Neill; Lord Buckingham, Bob 
Gray; King James I, Lucien Littlefield ; Patience 
Worth, Camille Astor; Red Gil, Bob Fleming. 
No indeed, it is not necessary to “belong to any 
club or pay a fee” to have questions answered 
in this department; all you have to do is ask 
them. 


S. U. B., Brooxtyn.—Pearl White’s hair is 
reddish blond. She gives her age as 27. Address 
her care Pathe, New York. 


D. K., Brooktyn.—Yes, Anita Stewart has 
just come through an attack of typhoid fever. 

R. M., Houston, Tex.—Mabel Normand was 
born in Atlanta, Ga., and is in the early twen- 
ties. Myrtle Stedman is a native of Chicago; 
her birthday is March 3 and she was born in 
1890. Ruth Roland was born in San Francisco 
August 26, 1893. Marguerite Clark is a Cincin- 
natian; on the 22nd of next February she will 
have a birthdav. Wonder what you’re planning 
to do with all this list of birthdays? But you’re 
very welcome. 


D. M. W., Parestine, Tex.—Gladys Hanson 
played Joan in “The Primrose Path.” Velma 
Whitman married Jack Roseleigh; he is a photo- 
player. 


“PLEASE,” Cicero, ILtut.—Five and one-half 
pages about Pearl White (with pictures) in 
Puotopiay for January, 1916; copies to you in 
the mail, 15 cents each. 


J. D. B., Attanta.—Why do you conclude we 
are a woman? Well, well. Address Grace Dar- 
mond in care Pathe, New York. 


H. K., Horart, Oxra.—You enclosed the ad- 
dressed envelope but forgot the stamp. We 
have to observe the rules. 


Fi-F1, HAVERHILL, Mass.—Sorry your copy of 
PHOTOPLAY was several days late; that’s an- 
noying. Your five brief reasons for liking the 
magazine suggest that you are a discerning 
reader; there is often as much interest tucked 
away in the advertising pages as in the other 
text. Cleo Madison is not married. You can 
put yourself in communication with her by writ- 
ing in care of Universal, Hollywood. 


ALINE G., Cuicaco.—The William S. Hart in- 
terv iew was published in October, 1915, PHoro- 
PLAY ; that edition, we are sorry to have to tell 
you, is sold out, so it is not possible to mail you 
a copy. Mr. Hart has omitted to state ‘ ‘what the 
S. stands for” between the beginning of his name 
and the ending thereof. What difference does 
it make anyhow? 


E. B., Satinas, Car.—Your request has been 
laid on the Editor’s desk. He knoweth. It is 
not practical to say what will be the next picture 
in which individual actors will appear before 
the public; plans of players, directors, producers 
and distributors are subject to change. Both 
Georgia and Florida surroundings entered into 
the filming of “The Wall Between.” The Mexi- 
can characters were simulations. 


H. F., Passatc, N. J.—Mary Pickford is in 
good health. Lottie Pickford is married to a 
non-professional, Bert Rupp. 








A"Womaniy* Way to 
Remove Hair 


Women who shrink from the use of a razor 
will find the most agreeable way to remove 
hair from the face, lip, neck, or arms, is with 


El-Rado 


Women nowadays remove the hair from their underarms not 
only to meet the Sotates of fashion, but for cleanliness and 
comfort. El-Rado is a canitaey Maw that practically 
washes the hair off in a few moments by dissolving it. 
Easily — with a piece of absorbent cotton. Does not 
coarsen later hair growth, and is absolutely harmless, 


Money back guarantee 
At all toilet counters 50c and $1.00 
If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., 13 E. 28th St. N.Y. 


A Clear Skin 


or your money back 
20 DAY You actually get results with 


Young’ s Victoria Cream or it will 

TRIAL not cost you a penny. Try this 
wonderful Cream, it will surely 
take away pimples, blackheads, 
freckles, brown spots and will 
clear up your complexion. 
Enough for 20 days’ trial and a 
sample of Powder and Soap will 
be sent for this adv. and ten 
cents in silver to cover cost of 
mailing. Send now and see if 
we are not right. 


F.H. Young & Co., 63 Oakwood Ave., Toledo,O 


HOLIDAY GIFTS AT WHOLESALE 


You save ONE HALF on a Diamond, Watch or any 
— you buy from us. This is your chance to own. 
Diamond or Watch direct from the maker to you. 
Save all the middle men’s st Bu direct. Goods sent 
| gk TN a 
ROG) back ino sat 2 
isfactory. gg #7 |Adjusted to tem, 
You take no cain. i} perature, heat 
4 a iiand cold: A 
Uimasterpiece of 




















“every article. 
Write for a 
catalogue. \ yy, guaranteed for 20 % 
No. 102. FREES years, 519,75. | 


S.RAIVES&C9 366 FIFTH AE NEWYORK 








—Annette Kellermann says — 


“Increase or reduce your weight; 
improve your Figure, Health and Appearance. 
It is really possible. My little book,“ THE BODY 


BEAUTIFUL,” illustrated with photos of myself, proves 
there IS a NATURAL way. Send 2c stamp and it will reach you by return mail. 


Annette Kellermann 240°. 7s?" nyc. 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINDP. 





168 A Sister of Six 


(Continued from page 132 


“The Senorita Prudencia,” he murmured, 
and bowed low. “It gives me great pleas- 
ure to meet thee. Of a neighborliness I 
have shown too little. I come to make 
amends.”’ 

Prudence paled. 
Sepulveda ?” 

“Tt pains me quite as much as thee that 
[ come as my—as Sepulveda,” he explained 
haughtily. ‘‘But I come as I must. I have 
important business with thee.” 

Prudence backed toward the door. Don 
I'rancisco saw, but continued smiling. “I 
come in peace,” he said presently. “I know 
of the dislike of thy uncle. It is unfounded, 
ridiculous. With thee I would make 
friends. Come, let us converse.” 

Prudence advanced proudly and _ sat 
opposite her visitor. ‘Perhaps he really 
means it all,” she thought. Her opinion of 
their neighbor grew better as he talked. It 
was possible that her uncle and Sepulveda 
were wrong. She might be-able to put 
things on a more favorable footing. So she 
was gracious. 

At the end of his call, Don Francisco 
held out both hands to Prudence. ‘So, we 
make friends,” he said entreatingly. And 
she placed her hands in his. 

At the touch of her, Don Francisco threw 
his pretended courtesy to the winds, and 
amorously drew the slender figure to him. 
The girl was suddenly strengthened by fear. 
She broke his hold and ran for the door. 
Don Francisco followed. And before she 
could escape he cut off her retreat. She 
circled to the center-table of the room, 
keeping it between them. 

“T want thee! I will have thee! There 
is no use to call. My men are here; they 
will do what I bid.” Don _ Francisco 
breathed hard as he spoke, and tried again 
to catch Prudence in his arms. But again 
she eluded him. 

“Thou little devil! I love thee the more 
for thy strength,” he cried. ‘‘Come,” and 
he held out his arms. “I am the man for 
thee. I am of the blood of nobles. Better 
be my favorite than marry with a vaquero.” 

Prudence had gained the table again and 
was groping wildly. Suddenly her hand 
felt the cold of the revolver in the drawer. 
In a flash she held the weapon, pointed it 
at the Spaniard, and pulled the trigger. 

The noise of her shot produced a terrible 
effect. Spaniards sprung from everywhere. 


“But why come as Mr. 


JF | 

The house was surrounded. Servants 
screamed, and the children, who had been 
taking their afternoon nap, started crying. 

But Prudence had head now. An enemy 
lay dead at her feet. She had tasted of 
victory. With a cautioning word to the 
children to stay right where they were, she 
grabbed a rifle from the wall and ordered 
the house locked. 

Then from a window the battle began. 
She held her enemies while two of her 
uncle’s men, working not far from the 
house, could run to her aid. But both 
were killed by the time another dusty horse 
and rider pounded into the yard. He came 
with both guns firing into the Spaniards. 
He seemed a human howitzer. Dropping 
from his horse he seized the rifle of a 
fallen man, aiming from his knee. 

“Sepulveda!” went the word from one 


Spaniard to another, and those who could, 
broke and ran. 


KPULVEDA explained everything to 

Caleb Winthrop when he returned with 
the re-established deed to fanta Rosa. He 
acknowledged that he should not have 
loved Prudence clandestinely. “But,” he 
added, “if it had not been so, I would not 
have ridden all night in order to take ad- 
vantage of the fact of your absence to see 
Prudence. And if I had not arrived when 
I did, well—”’ ‘The young fellow paled 
under his tan. 

“Then it really was you who wrote the 
note to Prudence,” said Winthrop, puzzled. 

“T did not. I never wrote. I came. 
Don Francisco was always extravagant with 
words. He never thought a man would 
ride all night, because he never loved a 
girl; but he knew how to talk and write 
love. I’d ride two nights for five minutes 
with your niece.” 

“That sounds like Californian for New 
England push, all right,”’ agreed Winthrop. 
“You'll do—that is, if you’ll stand for the 
other six.” Instinct compelled him to try 
to make a good bargain. 

“T stand for ’em,” answered Sepulveda 
heartily. 


They say in the great Southwest that 
Spanish blood mixed with any other spoils 
both. Joaquin Sepulveda was by birth half 
Spanish and half American. He was the 
exception which proves the rule. 
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Send no money! just mail coupo 
and I will show you why only BARNARD 
can sell Genuine Blue-white Perfect Cut 





i 





j- 


i. carat dia- 
-mond.... 


4 carat Dia- 14k. mount- 
ing . . 

1-4 carat 
Diamond 15.50 


Pin, 
14k. engagement Solitaire Fine 
*, carat Diamond,$31.00 — biue- 
1, earat Diamond, 42.75 white 
34 carat Diamond, 67.43 


14k. faney carved 
ring, 1-5 carat 
Diamond, price 
complete, 


platinum ,2 
diamonds, 


1 pearl, $25 


$50 value 
14k. rings. set with 
perfect cut. blue- 
white diamonds. 
Velvet case FREE: 
Baby size . $1.88 


Childs’ size . 2,88. ° 
88 


Girls’ size " 

Ladies’ size . 4.88 
Solid gold 
Lavalliere Pm, 
and chain, ¥ 
Coral Ca- 
meo, pearls, 
1 fine dia- 


mond, $20 $10.88 


value... 


$20.38 a . 4 


*| with every diamond we sell. 
‘|| America and cash in your diamond investment if you want to. 


> 
at 


¥, Carat $ 6.25 
/, Carat $15.50 
Y, Carat $40.25 
1 Carat $88.00 


If you expect to invest 
in a diamond between now and 
Xmas it will pay you to get my 
big free book. It will open your 
eyes to diamond facts necessary 
for you to know in order to buy 
safely and intelligently. Let me 
show you how my new cut-profit 
plan has cut down the price for 
Diamonds of popular BLUE 
WHITE quality to $88 per carat. 
This startling direct import price 
is actually less than jewelers 
(3 must ~~ wholesale! Learn — 

you can keep in your own et 
Awe the 35% that tooed et the tent 


cache 
ing President of brokers, jobbers, and retailers. 


Examine FREE at any express or bank 


I know and I want you to know that we can sell you 
the same diamond for less money, or a bigger, better diamond for 
the same money. To prove it, I will send you and let you examine 
any diamond and mounting in our vast stock, at our expense. You 
will not be obligated to buy. I get all my vast business in this way. 
Doesn’t this prove my prices lowest and my values best? I will 
ship anywhere, by any express or in care of any Bank. 


We alone give a BANKABLE 
Money Back Guarantee 


You can take it to any bank in 
No other 


By handling diamonds exclu- 
sively I can personallyserveevery 
Barnard customer. 


‘ ‘| Money Back Guarantee has this feature, which makes evasions and delays 


i 4 
14k. 6-tooth solitaire, 
Complete, with 4. 


$44.75 


3-4 carat diamond, $68.75 


Complete with 
carat «dia- 
mond... 


‘| impossible. 


$71.13 








yet made up your mind to order. 


Here at last is perfect protection! And my guarantee gives 
you full value in exchange forever! 


i917 DeLuxe Bisa ay ty: 


S H BARNARD & CO., Dept. 1288-P 

Book of Diamonds | Ss. W. Cor. Wabash & Monroe, Chicago 
Without expense or obligation please send me 
iamond Book. 


FREE 


Free, postage paid, 1917 DeLuxe 


Mail the coupon and get your free book even if you have not 


Get the true facts about diamond: qualities 


and values, and thousands of beautiful illustrations of the 1917 styles in 
diamond jewelry. The only bound book on diamonds offered by any house. 


-BARNAR 


& CO., Depti22S8P S. W. Cor. 
Wabash & Monroe, Chicago i 
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Fairy Soap produces a rich, free lather in any kind 
of water; its cleansing qualities are most agreeable 
and refreshing. 


Fairy Soap is white—pure—made with expert skill 
from carefully selected materials. 


¥ down slowly to the thinnest wafer. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hanf and wears 
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MOST COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
BACKFILE AT TIME OF MICROFILMING 





